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CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE “SMUGGLER’S CAVE.” 


“In short, a tar’s life—you may say that I told it— 
ho leaves quiet and peace foreign countries to roam, 
Is of all other lives—I’ll be bound to uphold it— 
The best life in the world—nest to staying at home!” —D1BD1n. 


OnE of the pleasantest of all men-o’- 
war “stations” is Halifax. You are 
often in port there ; and nowhere in 
the world is there greater hospitality 
shown to naval men, or more agree- 
able society open to them. The shore- 
sports and pastimes are also numerous 
and exhilirating, especially in winter. 
But one may weary even of an earthly 
paradise—provided it does not con- 
tain an Eve of our own; and the 
craving for variety, change of scene, 
and excitement of action, is deeply 
rooted in the nature of aseaman. Add 
to this that the “Termagant” (I was 
her youngest lieutenant) had been full 
three years on the station, and you 
will not marvel that most of us began 
to sigh for home, and growl at the 
old admiral whom we (probably un- 
justly) suspected of keeping us there 
unnecessarily, beyond the length of 
time for which we were commissioned. 
But at the latter end of October it was 
the “ship’s talk” that we were al- 
most immediately to be ordered to Eng- 
land to be paid off. Some believed 
—others doubted—many thought the 
news too good to be true. . 

We had just finished supper in the 

n-room one evening, when Leigh 

onway, the second lieutenant, who 
had been on shore to superintend the 
shipping of some stores, burst in with 
a cheer that electrified us. 
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“ Huzza! my hearts ! for England, 
home, and beauty !” 

“What ! are we undersailing orders 
at last ?’—‘‘Is it true?”—“ Who told 
you, Conway ?’’—“ Not a Flemish ac- 
count, eh ?” and divers other exclama- 
tions, greeted him in a volley. 

“True! is it true that I can see 
the cardinal points of my pocket- 
compass in the darkest night by the 
Bardolphian light of old MacMyn’s 
proboscis?” laughed thereckless young 
officer, letting his strong hand fall, 
with no gentle slap, on the shoulder 
of our Scotch surgeon, a queer, hard- 
featured Aberdonian, with lint-white 
locks (pretty enough in Scottish bal- 
lads, but not remarkably graceful in 
reality), a mahogany-coloured cheek, 
and a huge misshapen nose, which 
had a bulbous termination, fiery-red, 
yen, and apparently glowing hot. 

urgeon MacMyn used confidentially 
to attribute this very suspicious state 
of his nose to the scarifying nature 
of the keen sea air, acting upon a 
nasal cuticle unusually thin and ten- 
der ; but that ingenious explanation 
was invariably coughed down, and sun- 
dry broad hints were freely uttered 
concerning mysterious black-case bot- 
tles in his cabin, supposed to contain 
something several degrees stronger 
than the ordinary ship’srum, of which 
amber liquid, however, he did not 

ot 
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disdain to imbibe generous diurnal 
potations. However, MacMyn was a 
good-natured fellow, who could both 
give and take a joke, smooth or rough, 
as the case might be; and on the pre- 
sent occasion he merely wriggled his 
shoulder, looked upat Conway’s eager, 
hilarious countenance, with a droll ex- 
pression ot dry humour, and in the 
strong Aberdonian dialect which he 
always spake, said, 

“Fat [what] noo, Conny? Gude 
beward us! my shouther wull be sair 
eneuch. Eh, mon! gif ye skelp an 
auld frien’ that fashion, fat maun an 
enemy expec’ at yer haund ?” 

Conway struck a theatrical atti- 
tude, and was beginning to spoutsome 
affected rhapsody, when our first luff 
addressed him as Ancient Pistol, and 
bade him deliver his tidings “like a 
man of this world ;” if, indeed, tidings 
he really bore. Thereupon Conny con- 
cisely told us that it was positively 
true that we had received orders to 
sail for Portsmouth within forty-eight 
hours, our relieving-ship having ar- 
rived. All doubt at an end, we una- 
nimously drank the health of the 
bearer of the joyful tidings; and a 
second glass to a quick passage home. 

“Good-bye to Halifax and all her 
bonny lasses, O!” exclaimed I. Where- 
upon our purser, whose chief charac- 
teristic was that he had a bit of a 
song pat for any subject whatsoever, 
sang out the first verse of a grand old 
sea-ditty :— 

** Farewell and adieu to you, Spanish ladies! 
Farewell and adieu to you, ladies of Spain ! 
For we have received orders 
To sail to old England, 
But we hope in a short time to see youagain !” 

“Hang me, if J do!” muttered the 
literal-minded, gruff,old-school sailing- 
master. “To my fancy, there’s no 
place like Portsmouth harbour.” 

“ And the ‘Common Hard’ ?” 

“And the ‘Cat and Fiddle’ ‘long 
shore ?” 

“ Ay,” gravely remarked Conway ; 
“and I don’t marvel at old Blowhard 
here sighing to anchor in the front 
parlour of the ‘Cat and Fiddle,’ for 
it has the best Jamaica, and the 

lumpest, prettiest, sweetest, daintiest 
andlady in Portsmouth. You are a 
deep old sea-dog, sailing-master !” 
“O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea,” 


“ Smuggler’ s Cave.” [Dee. 
commenced the assistant-surgeon, a 
melancholy-looking young gentleman, 
who wore long perfumed hair(hekepta 
pair of curling-irons, and bribed the 
cook to heat them for him at the gal- 
ley, on the sly), a turn-down shirt- 
collar, played dismal airs ona cracked 
flute, and quoted Byron on all possi- 
ble occasions. But the sailing-master 
cut him short by hoarsely ejaculating, 

“Sink Byron—the humbug! He 
turned down his shirt-collar, frizzled 
his hair, and was always on the mope 
and whine.” 

The assistant-surgeon reddened at 
this personal attack, and was about 
to make an angry retort, when the 
purser interposed. 

“Well,” said he, “to tell you my 
mind ; if Byron had lived in our times, 
he would om kicked poetry over- 
board, and become Chairman of the 
Comprehensive Golden Traffic Rail- 
way Company, and have dabbled in 
stock besides. He had a keen eye for 


rhino, had my lord.” 

“Talking of Byron,” observed our 
first luff, a fat, jolly fellow, who was 
always propoundingsome droll, quaint 


theory or other ; “I have an idea that 
poets and authors owe the quality of 
their inspiration tothe nature of their 
diet. The relations between the sto- 
mach and brain are most intimate. 
3yron never ate his food like a civi- 
lized Christian. He was afraid of 
honestly growing fat, and dined on cold 
potatoes soaked in vinegar, andsupped 
on a biscuit and a bottle of gin. What 
marvel that his writings were bitter, 
gloomy, savage, and wicked. Now, I 
maintain that the diet of an author 
should be regulated by the particular 
kind of writing he is about to pro- 
duce. If he wants to pen something 
in the pastoral line, let him dine on 
innocent lamb; if a woodland scene 
is required, I prescribe pheasant and 
woodcock.” 

_ Suppose him engaged on a sea 
story ? 

“Then give him naught but salt- 
fish and sea-breeze.”’* 

“But just fancy a fellow preparing 
to indite an article on the African 
slave-trade?” 

“Why, sir, in that case I should 
strongly recommend a plump young 
nigger. 


* «¢ Sea-breeze” is the pleasant West-Indian name of a delectable and exhila- 


rating liquid compound. 
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This evoked aroar of laughter; and 
we dispersed to our several duties—or, 
as Conway observed, “the House of 
Lords adjourned ;” it being an old 
ship-joke to call the ward-room officers, 


_ the House of Lords; the cockpit- 


mess, the House of Commons; and 
the crew, the People. The captain, of 
course, is the Sovereign—and a verit- 
able sovereign a man-of-war captain 
is, whilst on his own quarter-deck. 

Within three days our anchor flukes 
saw daylight, and with a favourable 
breeze we sailed on our homeward 
passage. During the first fortnight 
out we had pleasant weather ; and 
nothing remarkable occurred until one 
afternoon, when Mr. Murray, our first 
lieutenant, directed my attention to 
the very singular appearance of the 
sun. There was a great and most 
remarkable halo around it—not an 
ordinary, regular-shaped halo, but one 
which, if I may use the expression, 
was Vandyked, or split into divisions, 
like the points of the compass, and 
these sections were jagged at the 
edges, and kept fluctuating in shape. 
There were not many clouds, but all 
along the horizon to windward a dull- 
red mist had hung all day long, and 
steadily, albeit slowly, increased in 
magnitude and density. There was 
very little wind, and it came in incon- 
stant puffs. The air was unusually 
warm for the latitude and the time of 
the year, and it had a queer oppres- 
sive feel. 

“T don’t half like the look of that 
sun,” muttered Murray. 

“Certainly it has an extraordinary 
and wild aspect.” 

“Ay, it looks almost precisely simi- 
lar to a halo I once saw in the Span- 
ish Main; the weather was much the 
same, too; and in less than three hours 
we had a hurricane.” 

“You expect a gale ?”" 

“T wish wema get off with nothing 
worse—that’s all.’ 

Many others on board keenly noted 
the strange aspect of the sun and sky; 
and towards sunset there was a sud- 
den and portentous change which 
could not escape the observation of 
the most stolid or inexperienced. The 
halo entirely disappeared, as though 
it were a mere dissolving view drawn 
by the hand of man, and was suc- 
ceeded, almost directly, by a shapeless 
mass of vapour, through which the 
sun shone like a huge dim globe of 


molten fire, red as red could be. When 
thesun touched the edge of the horizon, 
its apparent magnitude visibly shrunk 
and dwindled, as though the vapour 
thickened and contracted, so that 
when the orb finally disappeared, it 
was reduced to a mere spark, and its 
place was almost immediately filled by 
a dense curdling mist. The lurid va- 
pour to windward had deepened ma- 
terially, and now rose rapidly to the 
height of forty-five degrees. The 
wind died away to a light cat’s-paw 
after sunset, and the ship had barely 
steerage way. Yet, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody, the barometer 
kept steady. 

Our captain was an old and expe- 
rienced mariner. Although not easily 
frightened, he was prudent. He strip- 
ped the ship of all her light sails, and 
sent down royal masts, and took in 
the studding-sail boomsand the flying- 
jib-boom. That done, the men were 
sent to supper, and an anxious brood- 
ing silence ensued. By-and-by, the 
quartermaster at the wheel announced 
that the ship no longer had steerage 
way. The breeze, in fact, had sighed 
itself entirely to rest like a wearied 
child; and our lower canvas thudded 
heavily and listlessly, and the yards 
creaked at every slight roll of the 
hull. The “fire-mist,” as an old sea- 
man called it in my hearing, expanded 
all around and overhead, and thick- 
ened to such a degree that an unearth- 
ly darknessensued. I say “unearthly,” 
because it was not a good, common- 
place, natural obscurity, but rather a 
dense, nameless, palpable veil, not 
honestly black, but streaked and in- 
terwoven with dim ruddy gleams. 
There was not the slightest glimpse of 
sky, nor atom of a genuine cloud ; and 
the warm dampish air felt sicklier 
than ever. 

For a couple of hours after sunset, 
the phenomena of the heavens and 
the ocean remained much the same; 
and then there came a perceptible 
change for the worse. The dull red- 
dish flakes faded out of the sombre 
mists, and a most marvellous sight 
ensued. I hardly know how to de- 
scribe it intelligibly and faithfully ; 
but if the reader will only conceive 
the vast canopy of darkness instan- 
taneously sprinkled with tens of thou- 
sands of minute sparkling points— 
darting and flashing—appearing and 
disappearing—contracting and ex- 
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panding—singly and in clusters, he 
will form a faint idea of the startling 
spectacle, we in the expe- 
rience of the oldest seaman of the crew. 
Whilst gazing entranced at this won- 
drous manifestation of the boundless 
powers and protean shapes of that 
secret and terrific principle of Nature, 
which men call Electricity, it was 
whispered on thequarter-deck thatthe 
barometer was lowering at last, with 
a rapidity commensurate with its for- 
mer sluggishness. Captain Ingledew 
came on deck, and issued precise 
orders in a low tone to the first lieu- 
tenant. He in turn communicated 
them to his subordinates in a subdued 
voice ; and they were executed with a 
celerity and a silence that I never saw 
equalled either before or since on any 
similar emergency. The topgallant 
yards and masts were struck, and the 
spars eased of all top-hamper that 
could be dispensed with. The courses 
were furled. The mizen topsail was 


also furled. The fore and main top- 
sails were closely reefed—this, when 
not an airof wind was blowing! Ex- 
tra lashings were put on the boats, 
the ports and hatches were secured, 


and every conceivable precaution 
adopted to prepare the ship for the 
expected storm. A landsman would 
have imagined our captain had taken 
leave of his senses, by thus making 
ready his ship for action with an ene- 
my as yet invisible and unfelt. 

Another sudden and subtle change 
in the elements ensued. The spark- 
ling points became fused together with 
an audible crepitation, and assumed 
the form of flickering lightning. This 
lightning spread itself from the hori- 
zon on all points, and culminated at 
the zenith, where it formed a superb 
coronal of living flame, environed by 
long tongues of crimson fire. Low 
growlsof thunder afar off, now faintly 
struck the ear; and brighter and 
brighter flashed the lightning. Yet, 
so still was the atmosphere at this 
brooding moment, that the flame of a 
candle held up at arm’s length, by 
way of experiment, ascended perfectly 
straight. 

More and more vivid grew thelight- 
ning—nearer and louder roared Hea- 
ven’s dread artillery ; and an indescrib- 
able low creeping moaning betokened 
that the surface of the great deep was 
beginning to partake of the nervous 
agitation of the elements. 
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At length the great crisis was evi- 
dently at hand. Sea and ship were 
literally illumined by blinding light- 
ning—not mere narrow flashes, but 
mighty flakes or streams of subtle 
electric fluid that momentarily swal- 
lowed up the “ blackness of darkness,” 
and that darted forked tongues of 
blazing fire, as though to lick up the 
impotent human beings exposed to 
their fell wrath. The colour of this 
lightning was not, as is ordinarily the 
case, a livid white, but was red as 
blood—at least it seemed so to our 
excited fancies—and fearfully did it 
uplight the pale ghastly-looking faces 
of ourawe-struck crew. Everand anon 
the appalling thunder bellowed and 
crashed like the blended report of a 
thousand pieces of heavy artillery ; 
and every moment we expected the 
ship would be shattered to pieces be- 
neath our feet. 

A pause ensued, as though the de- 
mons of thestorm were taking breath. 
In this brief interval, a ball of fire 
settled on the caps of each of the 
masts—an omen much dreaded by 
mariners, who call it a corposant. 
When only one ball appears it is 
termed Corpo Santo, or St. Helena ; 
if two, Castor and Pollux; if three, 
St. Elmo’s fire. 

Another breathless pause, and then 
with a fearful rushing, hissing roar, 
the storm-wind burst upon our de- 
voted vessel, and although it struck 
us astern, such was its terrific force 
that every sail but the close-reefed 
foretopsail and the storm-staysail was 
blown out of the bolt-ropes, and the 
ship plunged forward headlong into 
the seething ocean, until she was 
buried to the foremast. Had the blast 
caught her on the broadside, down we 
must have gone in the twinkling of an 
eye. Then the poor old craft uprose, 
her head quivering with the shock, 
and whole cataracts of water pouring 
off, and would have broached-to had 
she not been powerfully met by the 
helm. Onward she now rushed with 
a fearful and augmenting velocity, 
leaping and plunging, shaking and 
rolling, and at one time thrown over 
on her beam-ends, until several planks 
of the deck were under water. The 
sea rose in fury almost as suddenly as 
the wind, which literally upheaved 
vast masses of water, and projected 
them bodily through the air. it was 
a curious fact that the spray which 
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flew over us in drenching showers was 
eo whilst the rain was icy 
cold. 

Nevershall I forgetthat tremendous 
night! The oldest seaman on board 
had never experienced its equal. 
The stoutest heart quailed—the most 
dauntless trembled, lest the next mi- 
nute might be his last. 

Three of our boats, and aboveninety 
feet of bulwarks, were carried clean 
away ; the jib-boom broke off by the 
cap; the mizen topmast snapped like 
a carrot; the mainyard smashed in 
the slings; the stern-post started ; 
two feet water in the hold; seven 
men washed overboard! Ere morn- 
ing we were compelled to “ start” an 
immense quantity of fresh water ; and 
our upper-deck guns and quarter-deck 
carronades were heaved overboard. 

During eight-and-forty hours we 
battled with the insatiate tempest ; 
nor did it finally moderate untilevery 
man on board was almost worn-out. 
On the morning of the third day there 
was a decided lull in the storm, and 
ere nightfall it had moderated to a 
fitful breeze ; but the sea swelled most 
fearfully. The song-book simile of 
waves running “mountains high” 
seemed almost realized. We were, 
however, now safe; for the carpenter 
had managed to reduce the leaks, so 
that the water was ‘easily kept 
under. 

The next day we repaired damages 
as well as the rolling of the ship per- 
mitted, for the sea continued to run 
exceedingly high. In the afternoon 
we perceived a vessel evidently in 
great distress, and on nearing her 
made out that she was a large Dutch 
schooner, either very deeply laden or 
waterlogged. Her mainmast was bro- 
ken off about a score of feet above 
deck ; the foretopmast snapped off at 
the cap of the foremast; and on the 
latter was set a foresail, or rather the 
remains of one, for it was split from 
head to foot in three or four places. 
Signals of distress were hoisted from 
the foreshrouds, and several of the 
crew waved piecesof canvas to attract 
our notice. With difficulty and risk 
our ship was hove-to, in order to com- 
municate with or relieve the stranger, 
if possible; and we hailed her re- 
peatedly, but the answer was not in- 
telligible. One thing we clearly per- 
ceived—the hapless Dutchman had 
not a boat left. One or two female 
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forms emerging from the cabin in- 
creased our desire to render assistance. 
The risk of doing so was very great. 
If we lowered a boat and it escaped 
being swamped alongside, there was 
the intervening water to cross, and a 
boarding to be effected, and the crew 
and passengers taken off. 

“Shall I lower the larboard cutter, 
sir?” asked the first lieutenant, ad- 
dressing Captain Ingledew, who had 
long and anxiously gazed at the dis- 
abled craft. 

“T will not order a boat to be low- 
ered in such a sea as this!” was the 
quiet but significant response. 

“Permit me to take the cutter, sir,” 
I immediately said. 

“And volunteers?” 

“Four, sir, and a coxswain.” 

Permission was given, and in lieu 
of the regular cutter’s crew I selected 
a quartermaster as coxswain, and four 
prime seamen from a score or two, 
who immediately offered: to go with 
me. Nota word was uttered by either 
the captain or my brother officers:con- 
cerning the danger of the undertaking; 
only Leigh Conway wrung my hand, 
and whispered the impressive inter- 
rogative words—“If any thing hap- 
ate to you, old fellow?’ “Open the 

ower drawer in my cabin, and you 
will find a sealed packet, with direc- 
tions outside.” He gravely nodded, 
and I calmly: took my seat in the 
stern sheets of the cutter, now ready 
for lowering, under the immediate 
ersonal superintendence of the first 
ieutenant. 

Kind old Captain Ingledew gave a 
loud ahem to clear away a little husk- 
iness from,his voice. 

“Mr. Derwent!” 

“Sir!” I responded. 

“Tf you safely board the schooner, 
I expect you to return with the crew 
and passengers, if possible. But if 
you cannot get them off, you must 
decide whether to come back as you 
went, or to stay by the vessel and en- 
deavour to save her. It seems to me 
an equal chance.” 

“If I resolve to abide by the 
schooner, Captain Ingledew, what are 
my instructions?” 

“To save and work her to the 
nearest British port.” 

“What ened shall I give in the 
latter case?” 

— oar blades above the taff- 
rail. 
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“All clear sailing now, sir; I will 
do my best.” 

“Ido not doubt it. God be with 
you. Lower away the cutter!” 

A favourable roll of the ship en- 
abled the men successfully to perform 
the very delicate and uncertain act of 
lowering a boat in a mountainous sea, 
and the tackles were cast off the in- 
stant we touched the water. 

“Give way,men! Forlifeordeath!” 

For life or death we indeed strug- 
gled in more senses than one. No- 
thing, under Providence, but consum- 
mate skill on the part of the old 
quartermaster whom I had intrusted 
with steering, saved us from being 
capsized or sunk a score of times dur- 
ing the passage from our ship to the 
schooner. Our frail cutter was lite- 
rally whirled like a cork on the yeasty 
billows, and when we sunk jn the 
trough of the vast Atlantic “rollers,”’ 
we appeared gliding to destruction 
helplessly as swiftly ; at times mon- 
strous green waves upreared their 
glittering crests far above our heads as 
though about to instantly burst upon 
us—yet not a single drop of water 
did we ship. A terrible hard pull 
was it, even for the powerful arms 
and toughened sinews of my gallant 
crew, and the time occupied seemed 
to us an age. At last we swept within 
a boat’s length of the schooner, and 
then the question was how to board 
her without having the cutter staved 
alongside. Thrice we attempted to 
board amidships, but, even with the 
help of the Dutchmen, utterly failed. 
I then resolved to try the counter, 
and a small hawser having been cast 
to us, we made fast and veered astern. 
By carefully watching the pitch of 
the schooner, myself and three men 
managed to get on board over the 
taffrail, leaving the other two to keep 
the cutter clear. 

The scene presented by the deck of 
mynheer was not remarkably encour- 
aging. The round house had been 
swept overboard; the bulwarks were 
shattered; a few broken spars and 
tangled rigging and ropes were strewn 
about; and eight or ten miserable- 
looking seamen were clustered aft, 
staring at me with a woe-begone 
eagerness, almost ludicrous in its in- 
tensity. The females whom we had 
seen on deck had gone below. 

“Do any of you speak English?” 
was my first query. 
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Not a soul replied. 

“Who's the captain? the skipper? 
the master?” 

My two last words elicited imme- 
diate ejaculations. 

“Den schipper! den meester!” 

“Yes, where is he?” 

A couple of the fellows instantly 
dived down the companion-way, and 
a wonderful spluttering and groaning 
saluted my astonished ears. A brief 

yause and they returned, pushing and 
Cooling on deck—their skipper! He 
was a squab fat old man, attired in 
corduroy trousers, a huge green fla 
ped waistcoat, and a blue coat reach- 
ing down almost to his heels, and pro- 
fusely decorated with brass buttons 
as large as five-shilling pieces. He 
wore a pair of sea-boots with wide 
tops reaching high above his knees, 
and a great furcap on hishead. His 
broad puffy face was white and 
wrinkled with fright, and his goggle 
blue eyes rolled round without a par- 
ticle of animation or expression. 

“What the devil!” (pardon my ex- 
pletive, ladies!) cried I, “are you the 
master ?” 

“Den schipper! yaw!” chorussed 
his crew, whilst he himself grimaced 
hideously, and murmured— 

“Ag my wat pyn!” 

“What pain!” echoed I, under- 
standing a little Dutch; “why, what 
is the matter with you ?”’ 

“Helas wat scrik!” moaned he. 
(Alas, what terror!). 

“Wakker, schipper!” (courage skip- 
per!) cried one of his crew. “Hed 
moed!” (come cheer up!) added an- 
other. 

But the unhappy old shipmaster 
was so bewildered and terror-stricken 
that he only groaned piteously and 
wrung his hands, muttering, “weemy, 
myn zondig leeven! Wee! ’tis geed- 
aan!”’(Woe me, my sinful life! Woe! 
I am lost!). 

I paused a moment and surveyed 
the wretched skipper with the pro- 
found contempt and disgust which a 
seaman naturally feels when he be- 
holds one of his own manly profession 
overcome with abject fear in the pre- 
sence of danger at sea. 

“Skipper, do you speak English?’ 
cried I, in no gentle tones. 

The question seemed to arouse him, 
for he goggled hideously, and mur- 
mured— 

“Yaw, mynheer, yaw! I spik Eng- 


> 


lish mooch fine! 
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“What's your name?” 

“Myn naam Vanderdunderboom!” 

“Hem! a pretty name and a very 
pretty fellow you are! What is the 
name of your schooner?” 

“Den Keizer!” (The Emperor). 

“Where from?” 

“Azores te Rotterdam.” 

“What’s your cargo?” 

Mynheer Vanderdunderboom paus- 
ed a moment to collect his ideas, and 
then informed me that his cargo was 
goods and fruit. Further questions 
elicited that the vessel had sprung a 
leak, in the bows, as he believed, but 
he seemed to know very little on that 
or any other subject, and I could not 
make his crew comprehend me. I 
was about to ask concerning the pas- 
sengers, when they emerged from the 
cabin—two females, and an elderly 
gentleman, all of whom I knew ata 
glance to be English. The gentleman, 
named Blackburne, who appeared 
very weak and ill, briefly expressed 
his thankfulness that a British naval 
officer had come to rescue them, and 
said that the young lady was his 
daughter, and the woman her servant. 
I scarcely glanced at either of the 
latter, being too much occupied by 
the emergency of the case. Mr. Black- 
burne expressed his opinion that so 
far as leakage was concerned the ves- 
sel was in no immediate danger of 
foundering, but anxiously asked if I 
thought I could safely convey them 
on board the man-of-war. I candidly 
told him that the risk would be ex- 
ceedingly great, and that my first 
duty was to ascertain the real state 
of the schooner. 

On sounding the pumps and exam- 
ining the vessel, I fancied there was 
a possibility of saving her, and resolved 
to “father” a sail over the bows to 
stop the supposed leaks. Withadeal 
of shouting we managed to make the 
crew understand our intentions, and a 
spare fore-and-aft foresail being got 
on deck, my own men “thrummed” 
it. So little help did the Dutch sea- 
men give, that my patience was ex- 
hausted, and forgetting that they could 
not understand my words, I gave them 
a grand nautical lecture, to which they 
listened open-mouthed, and clattered 
their wooden shoes. 

“Look alive, you pickle-herring 
lubbers!” roared I, “and don’t stand 
goggling at me as if you had each 
swallowed a belaying pin! And do 
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you, Mynheer Vanderdunderboom, 
bestir yourself like a man, or by 
George!” and I significantly shook 
a rope’s end over his head. Theidea 
of their corpulent, old skipper being 
threatened with a rope-ending 80 
tickled the fancies of the Dutchmen, 
that they grinned, and hee-hawed, 
and yawed like a parcel of donkeys 
over a bed of thistles. ‘Do you hear, 
Mynheer!” I reiterated, giving the 
fife-rail a smart rap with the rope. 

“Ag! yaw! I spik Engelish mooch 
—all saam—ik koom’er van Engeland 
—mooch Engelish fine !—ag! myn 
vrou !” 

“You old dunderheaded idiot! go 
below to your berth. Youare neither 
boy, man, sailor, nor-soger! Youare 
no more use on board than an empty 
pickle-jar !” 

We got the sail over the bows and 
manned the pumps. The result was 
most satisfactory. The chief, if not 
only leaks—for the craft was exceed- 
ingly stout and well-built—were about 
the bows, and the sail drew in so well 
that half an hour’s vigorous pumping 
lightened the vessel a foot, and con- 
vinced us that provided no fresh leak 
occurred there was no imminent 
danger of foundering. Hardly had 
we come to this conclusion ere a gun 
was fired from the “‘Termagant” as a 
reminder. My resolution was formed 
on the instant—I would stay by the 
schooner. 

“Lash three oars on end to the taf- 
frail, quartermaster !” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

The signal was promptly acknow- 
ledged by our ship firing another gun 
and keeping away on her own proper 
course. 

“Now, my lads!” said I cheerily, 
“the old ‘Termagant’ has left us with 
a Dutch deck under foot. Let us try 
if we can’t get into port before her, 
after all.” 

“Ay, sir,” growled the quartermaster, 
“and so we might, if these ere wooden- 
shoed, broad-bottomed gentry was 
men. Look at that there skipper of 
theirs, Mr. Derwent, he’s a himage — 
he is /” 

“Why, certainly, they are not very 
smart hands, Buntline.” 

“Smart,sir? I’mblestif I wouldn’t 
make them smart if I was in your 
place, sir. Id give every one of ’em 
a salt eel for supper this precious 
night, beginning with that figure-head 
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of a skipper, and finishing off with 
the boy. Four dozen apiece, sir, I'd 
serve out to brighten em up and make 
’em smart. Say the word, sir, and 
we'll polish ’em so that they won’t 
get rusty for one six months.” 

“The ancestors of these very men, 
Buntline, once swept the narrow seas 
—ay, and the Thames itself, with a 
broom at the masthead.” 

“Swept the seas, sir, did they? I 
can believe that, sir; for if we had 
these ere crawling lubbers aboard the 
‘Termagant,’ the first thing we should 
do would be to put a broom in their 
hands to sweep decks. They’re fit 
for nothing but sweepers, sir.” 

“And pumpers, Buntline! Putthem 
all on to the pumps at once, and see 
that they work. Start them with a 
rope’s end if they shirk and skulk.” 

“ Ay,ay,sir, that I will.” And that 
he did, beginning with poor Mynheer 
Vanderdunderboom, whom he dragged 
by the ear up to a pump, and made 
him labour until the unhappyskipper 
was fairly worked out of iis abject 
fright and worked into a violent pas- 
sion, which Buntline regarded no more 
than the screaming of a_ solitary 
schiffsvogel, or sea-gull, which hovered 
around the hull. 

I next had our cutter hauled up, 
and the two men clambered on board. 
In their place I put the Dutch cabin- 
boy with a bucket to bale out any 
water the boat might ship, and then 
veered her astern to the length of 
half-a-dozen fathoms. 

As I turned round from superin- 
tending this duty, the sweetest of all 
sweet voices saluted me with the 
eager words— 

“Oh, sir, how thankful I am that 
you are here to save us!” 

“My daughter, Lucy, Mr. Derwent,” 
said Mr. Blackburne. “ Lieutenant 
Derwent, my child.” 

Weexchanged bows—mineinvolun- 
tarily a deep one, and on raising my 
head I gazed at the young lady so 
fixedly that a rosy blush reminded me 
of my want of manners, and then I 
stammered and stood like a simpleton. 
The truth was, I felt as much as- 
tounded as Mynheer Vanderdunder- 
boom would shave done, had a verit- 
able mermaid skipped on deck and 
flopped down at his High Mightiness’s 
feet with a deep-sea curtsy. For did 
I not behold a fine, handsome girl, 
standing in the graceful attitude of 
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an accomplished lady, with such a 
frank, charming expression, such 
bonny blue, sparkling eyes, such 
smiling lips, such—I’ve said enough 
—you'll imagine the rest. 

“Yes,” said her father gravely, 
“with the blessing of Providence on 
the exertions of yourself and your 
gallant men, Mr. Derwent, we may 
now reasonably hope to reach home 
once more.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Lucy, with con- 
siderable vivacity, “from the moment 
I saw your boat lowered, I felt that 
my fears were at an end, and—and”— 
she stopped short and blushed anew. 

“God grant your confident antici- 
pations may be realized,” said I. “We 
will do all that British seamen can 
do. I promise no more.” 

“You promise enough, sir,” observed 
Mr. Blackburne. “British men-of- 
war’s-men can do every thing short of 
impossibilities.” 

“Then, you have not had reason to 
admire the seamanship of these Dutch 
mariners ?” 

“Had you seen them, sir, during 
the gale, you would have said ina 
word, sir, they were like a parcel of 
old women !” 

“Ah, you should have seen Myn- 
heer Vanderdunderboom!” exclaimed 
Lucy, with an irrepressible laugh, 
glancing at the same time towards 
the hapless shipmaster, who was tug- 
ging away at the pump, pufting like a 
porpoise, sweating like old Jack Fal- 
staff in the famous “buck basket,” 
and groaning and swearing in High 
Dutch like a hungry burgomaster. 

“Ah, I dare say it would have been 
a droll enough spectacle.” 

“Droll !’ laughed the fearless, merry 
girl. “Why, sir, I could not have 
helped tittering had we gone to the 
bottom the next moment.” 

“Tt is somewhat strange to me,” I 
observed, “to find a Dutch crew such 
timorous boobies as these men seem 
all to be. Dutchmen are generally 
good seamen.” 

“The fact is, sir,’ answered Mr. 
Blackburne, “that hardly a couple of 
the crew are real seamen. They are 
fishermen by calling, but most of them 
have made a few coasting voyages. 
Old Vanderdunderboom himself has 
spent nearly his whole life in sailing 
between Rotterdam and Hull. He 
never was on the broad Atlantic nor 
any other ocean before this voyage.” 
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“However came it, then, that he 
wasintrusted with such a fine schooner 
as this?” 

“The owners wanted to send her off 
in a hurry; having got a very profit- 
able charter to the Azores, and asa 
better captain was not at hand, they 
intrusted her to Vanderdunderboom. 
Seamen being at a premium, that 
worthy, actuated by motives of short- 
sighted economy, shipped the worth- 
less crew you see.” 

“Ah, ha! I begin to comprehend. 
But pardon me, sir, I must now take 
steps to insure our mutual safety.” 

Mr. Blackburne bowed and went 
below with his daughter and the ser- 
vant. The reader may probably have 
marvelled how it was these passengers 
could sustain a conversation on the 
deck of a disabled vessel with such a 
heavy swell on as I described? I can 
only explain it by the fact that like 
most Dutch vessels “Den Keizer” sat 
literally as easy as a duck on the 
water, having incomparably less mo- 
tion than our own two-decker ; also, 
Miss Blackburne seemed as little af- 
fected by the situation in which she 
was placed as though she had been 
ocean-born and cradled in the shell of 
a nautilus. 

It would not be generally interest- 
ing were I to detail all that I did to 
render the schooner seaworthy. Suf- 
fice it that my grim, old quartermaster 
kept the poor Dutchmen so hard at 
work at the pumps, that the vessel 
wasas dry as anempty bucket by eight 
bells ; and meanwhile my own seamen 
had cleared the decks of the wreck of 
rigging, &c., bent a foresail in a ship- 
shape manner, and erected a jury- 
mast in place of the main, and a jigger- 
mast abaft, temporary sails being 
hoisted on each. 

By this time Mynheer Vanderdun- 
derboom and all his merry men—I 
might more truthfully say dismal men 
—were utterly worn out, and I felt 
moved with pity towards them, and 
especially towards the poor, old skip- 
per, who was sitting down on the wet 
deck with his back leaning against the 
bulwarks, moaning and “crooning,” 
as Buntline phrased it. At my sug- 

estion, or “order” I might say (for 
rom the time I first set foot on board 
to when I brought the vessel safe to 
port, I was the lord paramount, the 
a being a voluntary cipher), a 
couple of his men helped Vanderdun- 
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derboom down to his berth, and then 
the Dutchmen all supped luxuriousl 
on pickled herrings and cabbage, wit 
a caulker of Hollands to aid digestion. 
I mercifully sent them all below to 
sleep till eight bells of the morning 
watch, and arranged that myself and 
two of the “Termagants” should keep 
the first night-watch, and Buntline 
and the other twain the next. Iwas 
just wondering what sort of a supper 
j and my men could obtain (for beef- 
fed Britons don’t cordially relish the 
fare of Dutch seamen), when Mr. 
Blackburne came on deck and informed 
me that a good, substantial supper 
would be sent on deck for my men in 
a few minutes, and that his daughter 
requested my company at her own 
table in the cabin. 

I was agreeably surprised to find a 
roomy, handsomely-fitted cabin (the 
whole of which had been engaged by 
Mr. Blackburne), and a table supplied 
with a most appetizing hot supper, 
even had I not been ravenously hun- 
gry—as I certainly was. Nor was 
my appetite diminished by incident- 
ally learning that the supper for all 
us “Britishers’ had been prepared 
by the fair industrious hands of Miss 
Lucy Blackburne, assisted by her 
maid. And avery happy supper it 
was in that Dutchman’s cabin—albeit 
we could hear the occasional grunts 
and moans, and dolorous ejaculations 
of Mynheer Vanderdunderboom, as he 
rolled about in his berth in the ad- 
joining steerage. ‘‘ Maw conscience!” 
(as Bailie Nicol Jarvie would have 
exclaimed), how I did enjoy that sup- 

sr! How I ate! how I quaffed! 

ow I joked! how I laughed! How 
Miss Lucy—like a warm-hearted, 
brave, unaffected, joyous Yorkshire 
lass as she was—delighted to see me 
eat, drink, joke, and laugh! And how 
of all curious things in the world, I 
somehow suddenly grew sentimental 
and mournful, for, in a moment, a 
couple of lines of Walter Scott’s 
friend, Willie Laidlaw’s most pathetic 
ballad or song, entitled “Lucy’s Flit- 
tin’,’ came into my mind:— 

* And bonny sweet Lucy, sae gentle and 

peerless, 

Lies cold in the grave, and will never 

return!” 

Dear heart! does that premature 
fate await this Lucy—my Lucy? 
“My” Lucy. By the mainmast and 
sheet anchor! of what was I dreaming? 
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“My” Lucy! A young lady, sole child 
and heiress of a wealthy Yorkshire 
landowner, and I a penniless junior 
lieutenant of one of H. M.’s ships! 
A young lady, moreover, whom I had 
never seen in my life until six hours 
previously! But did I not, in a man- 
ner, hold her very life in my keeping? 
What could even yet save her and 
her father from going to Davy Jones’s 
locker but my sleepless vigilance, my 
nautical skill? Ah’s me! what deli- 
cious dreams were mine when I was 
a junior lieutenant; and now that I 
am an old grizzled fogy of a commo- 
dore, with a middle-aged yet still 
handsome wife, and—never mind how 
many bairns—I never dream at all, 
except when I have a flannel-quilted 
nightcap on my head, and am snoring 
like a Dutchman betwixt two feather 
beds! 

I learnt something during that sup- 
per. I learnt that Mr. Blackburne 
was a gentleman of fortune and land- 
ed estate in Yorkshire—that Lucy 
was his only child, and that her mo- 
ther was dead; that they had been 
to the Azores in consequence of the 
death of Mr. Blackburne’s only bro- 
ther, who had long been settled 
there as a merchant, and had recently 
died, leaving the Yorkshire squire 
his sole heir, which obliged the latter 
to sail to the Azores, to take posses- 
sion and realize the large property 
bequeathed to him; that Lucy ac- 
companied her father; that when 
they had settled their business at the 
Azores, they waited some time fora 
vessel to convey them home, and were 
obliged, at last, to embark in the 
Dutch schooner “Den Keizer.” 

I learnt, moreover, that I was—in 
love. Ten thousand times no! How 
could I be in love with this York- 
shire girl, at firstsight? “Shiver my 
topsails!” (as sailors say in sea-novels, 
but never on shipboard) such an idea 
is only worthy of a bedlamite. In 
love? What! on board a half-found- 
ered, dismasted Dutch schooner, with 
her skipper pumped to a jelly lying 
in the neighbouring steerage, groaning 
and maundering worse than an old- 
wife with the toothache. 

Three days have elapsed. I have 
got all “in apple-pie order” on board 

‘Den Keizer’’—so far, that is, as pos- 
sible on board a dismasted and dis- 
abled craft. My quartermaster ably 
seconded by my volunteers (“Terma- 
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gants” indeed, as the poor Dutchmen 
learnt to their cost), have worked 
wonders. They have rigged jury- 
masts and make-shift rigging and 
spars, so that, now the swell of the 
gale is over, and a nice steady breeze 
is set in, we are jogging cozily along 
at five knots per hour. J am also 
jogging very cosily along with my 
cabin passengers. Miss Lucy isn’t at 
all so bold and fearless and steady- 
footed on deck as on the day when I 
made her acquaintance. She even is 
glad to accept my arm (does she ever 
so slightly press it?) when walking 
the quarter-deck; and she—hold hard! 
a British seaman is no tell-tale! 

On the morning of the third day 
Mynheer Vanderdunderboom came 
crawling on deck. He had changed 
for the better. His bewilderment had 
given place to a sort of uncalculating 
confidence, now that he at length 
understood that a British naval officer 
was in charge of his vessel, and he 
smoked his dirty, old pipe and quaffed 
his “Hollands” with gusto on deck, 
and saluted me with a Dutch compli- 
mentary phrase which I am far too 
modest to translate. So exhilarated 
did Mynheer Vanderdunderboom’s 
spirits become after smoking a couple 
of ounces of negro-head, and imbibing 
something likeapint of juniper-smell- 
ing Hollands, that he addressed me in 
what he fondly believed to be pure 
English. 

“You speak English astonishingly 
well, Captain Vanderdunderboom,” 
I gravely remarked. “One would 
fancy you must have learned our lan- 
guage when very young?” 

“Yaw, mynheer,”’ complacently 
replied the innocent Dutchman, highly 
gratified by the compliment, “I does 
spik Engelish saam well een Enge- 
lander. Engelish gute, myn Fader- 
land tongue betterer.” 

“Ah, Dutch must be a lovely lan- 
guage indeed !” 

Mynheer Vanderdunderboom rolled 
his eyes and smacked his lips, and 
patriotically grunted by way of affir- 
mative. 

“T vonce skipper der Engelish 
sheep.” 

“You were once captain of an Eng- 
lish ship—is it possible ?” 

“Yaw; I did be skipper of steam- 
sheep dat go from Hull to Rotterdam. 
I go voyage one—never not no more.” 

“How was that?” 
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“Ag! ten tousand duvils! I vil 
never not no more put my foots om- 
board steam-sheep! I vas sail from 
Hull; big of passengers; mooch 
Engelish ladies omboard. I gallant 
man te dem Engelish womens—show 
dem all ter machines of ter sheep. 
Dere is von round hole in deck of 
steam-sheep for to put coal down te 
ter stokers, and dat tamt round hole 
vas open ven I show engines te ter 
womens. I not nohow see him, and 
in von leetle minute I slip in dat du- 
vil hole.” 

“You didn’t fall through into the 
coal-room ?” 

“No,” groaned Mynheer Vander- 
dunderboom, “I slip down te here!” 
impressively slapping what Buntline 
called his Omidenip bilge.” “And I 
jamb, and all ter ladies squeal laugh- 
ters,and danceround me. Ugh! dere 
I vas. I try lift out—not nohow. 
And ter womens squeal laughters till 
I mad, and ter tamt sailors laughs, 
too, and pull me,-while ter stokers 
push at my foots in ter coal-house, 
and dey pull and push till I cry my 
arms vas coming off. More dey pull, 
faster I jamb, and ter sailors say must 
heave me out by a purchase. So dey 
rig a derrick, and clap rope round my 
pody, and all hands tail-on to ter 
tackle-fall, and haul till ter rope 
smokes, and I thinks I vas pulled all 
in leetle bits. Still I fast, and myn 

ody swells in ter tamt hole, so I feel 
Ticoetaguabstiialik | Ter carpenter 
get axe and chop ter deck till him cut 
hole big as von hatchway te get me 
out. Dat cost me fifty gulden to re- 

air, and I lie abed von month. Ag, 
Trnava set foots omboard steam-sheep 
not never no more, nohow!” 

‘A most commendable and pruden- 
tial resolution, my dear Mynheer Van- 
derdunderboom!” exclaimed MissLucy 
Blackburne, who had joined us on the 
quarter-deck in time to overhear the 
conclusion of the skipper’s narrative. 
* And what is more, I should strongly 
advise you, on next reaching Rotter- 
dam, to bid adieu for ever to the 
treacherous main, and settle down for 
life, with your good old ‘ vrou’ by 
your side, at a ‘lust-haus’ in the 
suburbs, with a ‘bloomen-garten,’ 
where you can cultivate tulips, and a 
summer-house with a wooden sentry 
at the door, where you can sit and 
smoke all day long, and relate your 
terrific voyage on the wild Atlantic, 
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and what unparalleled seamanship 
you displayed, and how heroically you 
exerted yourself to save the vessel by 
—pumping with your own hands 
under compulsion of an English quar- 
termaster !” 

Mynheer Vanderdunderboomslowly 
puffed a yard of smoke from his meer- 
schaum, and stared with his great 
fishy eyes at Lucy for the space of a 
minute and a-half; then emitted a 
long-drawn, guttural grunt (which 
might mean every thing or nothing) ; 
and without uttering a syllable of re- 
ply, coolly turned his back on her and 
gazed apparently at a cloud in the far 
distance. As this is the last glimpse 
the reader will have of his High 
Mightiness, I regret that it presents 
him in a somewhat ungallant light; 
but great men have their little occa- 
sional weaknesses, you know. 

Gentle breezes and a smooth sea 
lasted us until our deep-sea lead had 
brought up “sand and shells,” by 
which we knew to a certainty that 
we had entered the “ chops of the 
Channel,” and were within a day's 
sail of an English port. Heigho! I 
absolutely whistled for a head wind, 
so reluctant was I at the prospect of 
a termination to the delightful society 
T enjoyed aboard “Den Keizer.” And 
when we let go anchor in Plymouth 
Sound I looked so rueful that “bonny 
sweet Lucy, sae gentle an’ peerless,” 
archly laughed in my face, and then 
blushed crimson. Why she laughed 
and why she blushed was a mystery 
which would have puzzled the wis- 
dom of Mynheer Vanderdunderboom 
to elucidate. 

When we were about to part, Mr. 
Blackburne, after briefly but warmly 
expressing his gratitude for the ser- 
vices 1 had been the instrument of 
rendering, invited me, in a way that 
would take no denial, to visit him and 
spend Christmas and the New Year 
at his Yorkshire home. “I think, Mr. 
Derwent,” added he, with a drollish 
smile, “that my daughter will, if need- 
ful, add her frank and earnest in- 
vitation to mine.” But Miss Lucy 
didn’t, for all that! No, the demure 
young lady hadn’t even the grace to 
express in an ordinary commonplace 
way that she would be glad to see me 
beneath her father’s roof; but— 

The “but” is such an important 
“but,” that I must honour it by com- 
mencing a fresh sentence. 
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But she gave me her little hot, 
trembling hand; and if she didn’t 
look rosy as Aurora; and if her bright 
eyes were not dimmed with tears; 
and if her lips did not quiver as she 
faltered farewell—I am as true a 
Dutchman as Mynheer Vanderdun- 
derboom ! 

From Plymouth I proceeded with 
my men to Portsmouth, where the 
“Termagant” had arrived only two 
days before the Dutch schooner (for 
the salvage of which we were, by-the- 
bye, handsomely remunerated by the 
Rotterdam owners), anchored in Ply- 
mouth Sound. The “Termagant” was 

aid off, and I found myself, by the 

ginning of December, free as the 
winds that blow, so far as my per- 
sonal movements were concerned— 
but my heart! “Ag! wee!” (as Myn- 
heer Vanderdunderboom had taught 
me to ejaculate) —my heart—ah! woe ! 
—my heart was a throbbing captive 
in the possession of Miss Lucy Black- 
burne. 

A week before Christmastide, I 
donned a bran-new uniform, and set 
forth on my promised visit. I need 
not indicate the locality of Mr. Black- 
burne’s residence more minutely than 
by saying that it was contiguous to a 
hamlet on the Yorkshire coast, about 
half-way betwixt Spurn Point and 
Flamborough Head. I arrived there 
nearly at midnight on the 2ist, and 
late as it was, received a welcome 
worthy of an old, old friend. Whether 
it is strict Yorkshire etiquette for a 
young lady to sit up till midnight to 
receive an expected guest, is more 
than I can tell; but I know that 
Miss Lucy was up to greet me, and 
no gem from the mines of Golconda 
ever glistened and sparkled more 
brightly than her eyes. 

Thad a series of the most amazing 
dreams all that winter’s night, from 
the moment I closed my eyes to the 
moment I reopened them. I remem- 
ber very vividly that when a servant 
knocked at the door and aroused me, 
I had already been some years a 
British admiral and peer of the realm 
(a reward for some half-dozen vic- 
tories, any one of which threw Tra- 
falgar in the shade); and that at the 
identical instant when his unlucky 
knuckles beat a rat-tat, I was standing 
at the altar, in the act of putting a 
ring on the finger of my bride, Miss 
Lucy ; the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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assisted by a couple of other high 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, officiating! 
Rat-tat-tat ! and lo! the great admiral 
and glorious bridegroom awoke and 
found himself—an unemployed lieu- 
tenant ! 

I growled awhile for sheer vexation; 
then sprang up, and looked out of my 
window. It was situated in a wing 
of the building, which I could see 
was of very considerable size, situated 
on a range of lofty cliffs within mus- 
ket-shot of the sea. 

At breakfast I was introduced to 
about a dozen guests who had been 
invited to spend Christmas, like my- 
self. The origin of my acquaintance 
with the Blackburnes was talked 
over and laughed at, and a hundred 
schemes for spending the season right 
merrily, were discussed. The three 
next days were spent in a succession 
of delightful country amusements. To 
me, however, there was one terrible 
drawback, in the shape of a great 
hulking fellow of a Yorkshire squire, 
who stood six feet two in his stockings, 
was only twenty-two years of age 
(would to goodness I could have made 
him fourscore by a touch of a magic 
wand !) a renowned fox-hunter and 
four-bottle-man, rawboned, strong as 
Hercules(thescoundrel almost crushed 
my hand to a jelly under pretence of 
shaking it, to express his pleasure at 
seeing “the hero,” as he phrased it, 
of the Dutch schooner, but in reality 
to give me a palpable hint that he 
could smash me like crockery, if I 
made it worth his while); who had 
what his friends called a slight cast in 
the eye, but which I pronounced to 
be a hideous squint ; who had a pair 
of tremendous whiskers, as red and 
bushy as a fox’s tail ; and who (here 
comes the sting of the matter!) was a 
sort of cousin—I don’t know how 
many times removed—of Lucy Black- 
burne; and in virtue of this cousin- 
ship the gaunt creature at all times 
assumed airs of disgusting familiarity 
towards her; talking to her without a 
a shade of reverence; cloaking and 
shawling her; and, on the whole, be- 
having towards her in a way that 
made my blood simmer and_ boil. 
Pray don’t fancy that I was jealous of 
him. Not a bit of it, ae I 
should not have put on mourning had 
he broken his neck in leaping a five- 
barred gate. That’s all. 

On the morning of Christmas Eve, 
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we all resolved ourselves into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, to devise 
and determine how to spend the even- 
ingina manner worthy of the occasion. 
I know we consulted a variety of old 
hooks in our host’s library to enable 
us to get up our merry-makings in 
genuine old English style, and T also 
know we were all in immense spirits 
after an early tea, and agreed, as it 
was a most brilliant starlight night, 
with a sharp frost, to take astroll out 
on the cliffs before commencing the 
Christmas revels. And such fun we 
had in helping the ladies to shawl 
warmly! such joking, such childlike 
tricks! Ah me! [’ve heard grey- 
beards mumble senile nonsense about 
not wishing everto be young again, but 
what would not J give to be five-and- 
twenty again, to spend such an hour 
as that! God mend us all! I think 
the older I grow the wickeder I am, 
so far as grumbling and maundering 
about the days that will never return 
is concerned! Yet as Tennyson sings: 


** Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all !” 


Well, my hearties!—for, as I am 
addressing an audience of good manly 
fellows, backed by a smiling circle of 
honest anti-humbug and anti-prudery 
matrons and girls, I may fearlessly 
speak to you just as I would over a 
mess-table of my brother men-o’-war’s- 
men—well, my hearties! when we all 
clustered together in the hall just be- 
fore going out, Lucy Blackburne, the 
sly little puss! with a most comical mix- 
ture of bashfulness and boldness, se- 
crecy and publicity, with an air, in a 
word, of don’t-tell-to-anybody or tell- 
to-every-body-you-please, whispered 
thatshe and her friend, Julia Summer- 
court, meant to conduct me out on the 
cliffs to view a famous cavity, locally 
knownasthe‘‘Smuggler’sCave,” pecu- 
liarly romantic on a starlight winter’s 
night. I eagerly assented—only I ment- 
ally prayed, ferocious heathenasI was, 
that Miss Julia Summercourt might 
sprain her ankle as soon as ever we 
got clear of the rest of the company. 

And so we set forth, a pleasant 
party, the gentlemen in the highest 
spirits, the ladies enjoying themselves 
immensely, all mightily exhilarated, 
and quite as happy as mortals haveany 
sort of a right to be in this vale of 
tears and tribulations. On the sum- 
mit of the precipitous cliffs we, natur- 
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ally enough, frolicked into little se- 
parate groups, and I’m sure you will 
admit that it was perfectly natural 
that Julia Summercourt (what a 
pretty name!) and Lucy Blackburne, 
and Charles Derwent, very speedily 
found themselves isolated from all 
others; and it was even yet more na- 
tural and proper that a very few mi- 
nutes only elapsed ere Julia Summer- 
court disappeared. Now, if I were 
on my oath before the twelve judges, 
I couldn’t, for the life of me, explain 
how it was that Miss Julia (a bonny, 
rosy-cheeked, good-natured girl, God 
bless her !) so suddenly and so myste- 
riously vanished. I’m not aware that 
she sprained her ankle, and I’m sure 
she didn’t tumble over the cliffs—but 
Tam not sure of any thing else be- 
yond the fact that all in a moment 
ucy Blackburne and myself were 
left alone to find our way to the 
“Smuggler’s Cave” as wellas we could. 
Tshallever hold that Miss Lucy proved 
herself a veritable heroine on this oc- 
casion, insomuch asshe did not exhibit 
the slightest tremor or terror by be- 
ing so very suddenly and inexplicably 
left alone with me, but, to the reverse, 
piloted me along with admirable self- 
possession, narrating, as we walked, 
with wonderful volubility, no end of 
curious local anecdotes. Above all, 
she told me a long yarn about the 
“Smuggler’s Cave.” How it got that 
name by having been the resort for 
many years of a gang of Yorkshire 
contrabandists, who used it as a tem- 
orary warehouse for the Belgium 
aces, and the French brandy, and the 
Holland gin they “run;” how a des- 
perate conflict betwixt custom-house 
officers and those interesting violators 
of the law, the smugglers, at length 
ensued in the very cave itself; how 
two bold smugglers and one custom- 
house officer were slain therein; how 
the ghosts of the defunct aggressors 
and defender of the law were popu- 
larly reported to haunt the cave— 
especially on bright winter nights— 
and divers other very interesting le- 
gends, unto which I listened greedily 
enough, as in duty bound. 
Meanwhile we had descended to the 
beach, and pursued a mightily rough 
walk of a mile or two, till we got 
under the shadow of the great cliff 
which contained the Smuggler’sCave. 
Hearts alive! how I had to help Miss 
Lucy along that shingly beach. And 
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how very heavily she leaned (I could 
feel her heart go pit-a-pat!) on my 
strong right arm as we clambered and 
stumbled till we got right under the 
identical cliff. A huge, gloomy, savage, 
thundering cliff it was. “There is 
the cave!” said Miss Lucy ; and sure 
enough, I saw a gloomy opening right 
on a level with the beach—an open- 
ing unapproachable save at low water, 
as it happened to be then. We drew 
nigh the mouth. “Stop a moment,” 
whispered Miss Lucy. (I'm sure I 
don’t know why she whispered, for 
not a living soul was within a mile). 
“Tve got a wax taper,” said she, and 
she produced and lighted it. The 
night was very calm, as cold, frosty 
nights usually are. The wax taper 
shed a bright, flickering light on the 
face of the cliff, and we carefully 
picked our way within the Smuggler’s 
Cave. 

Now, I hope most sincerely that 
romantic young ladies who may 
happen to read my yarn, will not 
emit a little preliminary shriek at this 
point of my narrative; for, on the 
word and honour of an old man-o’- 
war’s man, I’m not going to evoke the 
ghosts of either the slain smugglers or 
the custom-house officer. I’m only 
about to tell a plain, matter-of-fact 
story, in a singularly matter-of-fact 
way. 

The cave was a very ordinary cave. 
There was nothing about it suggestive 
of a raw-head-and-bloody-bones le- 
gend. I certainly paused a moment 
at the entrance to gaze at a huge mass 
of overhanging cliff, which struck me 
as being suspended somewhat in the 
fashion of Damocles’ sword; but as 
Miss Lucy did not appear to notice it 
or care for it, we passed within, and 
by the light of the taper surveyed the 
dank roof and rugged sides, and the 
rocky bottom, on which sea-weeds 
grew near the entrance. I perpe- 
trated some stupid jokes, and Miss 
Lucy condescended to laugh; and then 
—well, and then, after we had duly 
surveyed the cold,damp hole, we were 
in the very act of passing forth on to 
the beach, when the overhanging 
mass of cliff, without giving us warn- 
ing by a single crack, fell thundering 
down, and blocked up the entrance. 
If I were to say that Lucy did not 
scream, and that I did not—ejaculate, 
on this astounding occurrence, prob- 
ably nobody would believe me. 
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Gracious me! we were in a nice 
predicament. The tide was “making,” 
and, sailor-like, my first thought was 
about that. I asked poor, trembling 
Lucy how high the tide ascended in 
the cave, and my fellow-captive con- 
fessed she didn’t know ; but judging 
by the sea-weed and the shell-fish, 
concluded that the sea habitually 
came in at high water to a most un- 
comfortable as well as perilous extent. 
I madeadesperate effort to “break the 
blockade,” but I might as well have 
attempted to move the Great Pyramid. 

Time sped. I shouted till I was 
hoarse. Lucy cried till her eyes were 
red—not for fear, but for thinking 
whatever people would say of her for 
getting into such a peculiar trouble. 
I’m sure I comforted her as well as I 
knew how, and I even hazarded a 
hardy assertion that our friends would 
be sure to rescue us before the wax 
taper was burned out. But that said 
taper was at its last flicker when a 
loud halloo (I recognised the voice of 
the detested Yorkshire squire), gave 
us assurance that Julia Summercourt 
had turned up somewhere, and. had 
put our friends on the right sceitt to 
discover us. The cold, rippling tide 
had advanced so far as to drive us to 
the extremity of the cave by this 
time, and the squire and his com- 
panions were actually afloat in a boat 
at its entrance. They bawled to us 
the comfortable assurance that until 
the tide ebbed again no help could be 
given. 

If I were an idle story-teller, instead 
of a gray-headed naval officer, I could 
now givesuch a picture of the Christ- 
mas Eve we spent in that Smuggler’s 
Cave as would move my audience to 
alternate tears and laughter. But I 
shall do nosuchthing. I havea great 
respect for my readers ; I think them, 
each and all, quite capable of imagin- 
ing every thing. Therefore it is that 
I will say nothing whatever about the 
interminable night we were compelled 
to spend. Suffice it that when the 
tide receded at day-dawn a numerous 
body of men, armed with pick-axes 
and other tools, attacked the fallen 
mass of rock, and after half-a-dozen 
hours of hard labour, they cut a pass- 
age for us toemerge, and we stepped 
forth to the beach, and Lucy threw 
herself sobbing on the breast’ of her 
father, and I—oh, confound it!—I 
was the butt for the arrows of York- 
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shire wit, which every man and woman 
present discharged in a cloud. 

It was now Christmas Day, and on 
our way home the wretch of a cousin, 
whom I have already characterized, 
thought well to speak a word to me 
apart. 

“T say, leeftenant,” muttered he, 
“you are what I call a silver-spoon 
man!” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only I fancy you 
‘know the ropes,’ as you seamen call 
it.’ 
“T wish I knew the rope spun to 
hang you!” I angrily retorted. 

He burst into a horse-laugh. 

“No offence, leeftenant—oh, dear, 
no! Smuggler’s Cave’s a nice Cupid’s 
bower, eh? Yes. Don’t swear so. 
You will want a groomsman, J’m 
disengaged, and always at home!” 

“Sir!” I stammered passionately. 

“All right!” shouted the monster, 
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with another hilarious burst of laugh- 
ter that made the very cliffs ring. 

Well, after all, I didn’t think this 
hideous Yorkshire cousin such a very 
atrocious wretch as I had hitherto 
done, when he actually did officiate 
as my groomsman some six months 
subsequently. 

My dream came tolerably true, after 
all. There was only the trifling dif- 
ference that I stood at the altar, not 
an admiral and a peer of the realm, 
but simply a half-pay lieutenant, and 
in lieu of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the curate of the hamlet tied 
the noose that bound Lucy Blackburne 
to me for life. 

Eight bells, ny hearties! The watch 
is called, and my yarn reeled off. 
Here’s wishing that every honest man 
may sooner or later tackle a Lucy as 
bonny and as good as mine, and may 
there ever be a Smuggler’s Cave for 
him to pop the question in! 
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JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, M.A, 


THE writings of Joseph de Maistre 
deserve to bestudied by various classes 
of readers. The critic, indeed, will 
smile at the narrowness of apprecia- 
tion which looks upon Shakespeare as 
a cleverish barbarian. The psycholo- 
gist will find it harder to forgive his 
ornate depreciation of Locke; and 
the religious philosopher must sigh 
over the polemical acerbity which 
denounces Bacon as an infidel through 
two dreary volumes, and attacks Pas- 
cal, at once as a scientific plagiarist, 
and as a literary impostor, lifted into 
factitious eminence by a fortunate 
spite. But the student of Natural 
heology will be rewarded by bold 
and brilliantly-expressed speculations, 
as different from the cautious severity 
of Butler as the elegant diplomatist 
of St. Petersburg is different from 
the recluse thinker, who was “ wafted 
on a cloud of metaphysics” to the See 
of Durham. The meta-politician (as 
the Germans say), will light upon 
generalizations, not unworthy of the 
a depth and majesty of Burke. 
e epigrammatic point, the chis- 
elled fineness, and statuesque relief 
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of style, which have earned for him 
the title of “the Voltaire of Catholi- 
cism and of Monarchy,” will commend 
him to the mere literary admirer of 
French prose; while those who are 
studying contemporary history will at 
once perceive that thoughts, originally 
enunciated by the philosophic theolo- 
gian, are in process of being carved 
out into historical fact by France and 
Sardinia; that the very conception of 
Piedmont, as the stronghold of Italian 
independence under the amphitheatre 
of the Alps, is spo eelieantla his. 

I do not, however, propose to con- 
sider the writings of Joseph de Mais- 
tre mainly from any of these points 
of view. I suspect that in our con- 
troversy with, at least, one class of 
Roman Catholics, we perpetually re- 

eat the error of Austria upon a dif- 
ferent field. We attack positions that 
have been evacuated, and draw lines 
where no army will meet us; while 
the enemy is marching into another 
country, and will not be courteous 
enough to fight us in positions that we 
have studied foryears. There remains, 
indeed, the old hand-to-hand combat, 
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which nothing can ever supersede, 
and which must remain unchanged, 
until that great day when the church 
shall indeed be one, when “Ephraim 
shall not vex Judah, and Judah shall 
not vex Ephraim.” But there are also 
the new andstartling tactics of leaders 
like Méehler, de Maistre, and New- 
man, mapping out the whole field of 
controversy by fresh lines of demar- 
cation, without some conception of 
which we shall misunderstand the 
_— of educated Roman Catholics. 

Vith Joseph de Maistre political spe- 
culation is but the point of departure 
for controversial principles. Political 
Economy, Metaphysics, and even Phy- 
siology, are seen through Tridentine 
spectacles. His celebrated theory of 
national punisliment and of national 
expiation, abuts, directly upon the 
atonement, indirectly upon works of 
supererogation. His Burke-like ha- 
tred of & priort written constitutions, 
is founded upon the doctrine of Tra- 
dition. His conception of the moral 
limitations of Monarchy points at the 
apex to the Papacy and Infallibility. 
Malthusianism is a wall of defence 
round the celibacy of the clergy. His 
physiological investigations into the 
mysteries of pathology and biology 
are a profound apologetic for fasting, 
and for the casuistry of the moral 
theologians. He is always baling the 
old boat of ultramontanism with the 
silver cup of modern thought. 

This remarkable champion has met 
with asingularfate. Hisspeculations, 
indeed, have escaped from between 
the covers of his books, and percolate 
the whole mass of modern Roman 
Catholic writings of the abler sort. 
Yet, those whose oracle he once was 
are beginning to abjure his authority; 
while those who once abhorred his 
very name, are making his sentences 
their watch-word. *Azeglio and 
Cavour quote de Maistre as often 
as Lord John Russell quotes Burke. 
And this change has been effected 
chiefly by the publication of a few 
posthumous works, and especially 
of some quasi-official correspondence, 
————, anti-Austrian in its tone. 

trange, surely, that the mysterious 
and convulsive national life of Italy 
should find the most intense exponent 
of its afiguish and of its hopes in the 
same pen that traced the treatise Du 


vo 
shall confine myself in the follow- 
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ing Essay to a sketch of the life of 
Joseph de Maistre. To this I shall 
append a brief analysis of his specu- 
lutions, chiefly in their bearing upon 
his controversial method, and upon 
some problems of “ Theodicea.” 

I.—The English readers—not very 
numerous, I presume—to whom de 
Maistre’s writings may be familiar, 
have probably pictured to themselves 
a grim Papistical figure, which they 
think it strange should not belong to 
a priest or toa monk. Yet nothing 
can be further from the reality of the 
polished gentleman, whose wit was 
the delight of diplomatic circles, and 
whose sayings, at once brilliant and 
profound, were constantly written off 
to the great Napoleon himself. It 
requires almost as wide a stretch of 
imagination to realize the fact that 
the Sotrées de Saint Petersburg eman- 
ated from the same mind that gave 
birth to that shrewd correspon- 
dence with the Sardinian court, as 
to suppose that the author of the 
Analogy was also the writer of Horace 
Walpole’s letters. Under this exte- 
rior of the diplomatist and the gentle- 
man, there Peat a true and tender 
heart. “Romance has few chapters 
more singular or more affecting than 
the prolonged separation from a be- 
loved wifeand child, renewed by some 
unavoidable fatality from year to year, 
until nearly the third of a life-time 
had passed away. And while the 
sternly dogmatic and objective reli- 
gious system to which he belonged 
may have silenced the expression of 
inward feelings, enough transpires 
occasionally to show us that there was 
an inner life, hidden in the unseen 
world. Religious phrases in some 
men’s letters cover a large space, but 
mean very little; with men such as 
de Maistre, they are like initials, a few 
letters standing for a great deal. Nor 
is it surely an unprofitable exercise of 
Christian charity for us to recognise, 
under all differences, a faith reposed 
ultimately upon the same great ob- 
jects, and a hope that yearned towards 
the same eternal home. 

Count Joseph de Maistre was born 
in Savoy, on the Ist of April, 1759. 
Brought up in principles of the 
severest virtue, and especially of the 
most unbounded filial obedience, he 
went to the University of Turin at the 
age of twenty. His youth was in- 
tensely laborious. Languages, mathe- 
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matics, and philosophical theology, 
divided between them the energies of 
this athletic student. At the age of 
twenty-four he entered upon his po- 
litical career. Yet, in the midst of all 
these avocations, he tells us that he 
pined in his littlesphere, crushed with 
the enormous weight of nothings. 
Soon, however, the records of the 
police brand him as one given to 
the new ideas. Such is ever the 
accusation against those who, loving 
the old, strive to translate it into 
newer and more beautiful formule / 
A new expression irritates, and a new 
argument insults those who have yet 
to confess that their old expressions 
have ceased to charm, and their old 
arguments to convince. In due time 
Savoy sided with Austria against the 
French Republic, and France pro- 
claimed war—hence the confiscation 
and sufferings of the Savoyard no- 
bility. Deep were the wrongs of 
Joseph de Maistre. In the end of 
December, 1792, his young wife found 
herself in the ninth month of her 

regnancy. Taking advantage of her 

usband’s absence at Turin to en- 
counter a risk which his affection 
would never have permitted, and 
hoping to collect some shattered 
wrecks of their fortune, this heroic 
lady traversed the Great Saint Ber- 
nard, upon the 5th of January, on the 
back of a mule, accompanied by her 
infant children, Rodolph and Adeéle, 
who were carried wrapped up in 
blankets. She arrived safely at Cham- 
béry, where the Count de Maistre 
followed her. He was obliged to pre- 
sent himself to the municipality; but 
he refused to take any kind of oath. 
He was soon treated to a domiciliar 
visit. A troop of soldiers entered, 
accompanying their invasion with ra- 
bid revolutionary phrases, with blows 
from the flat of their sabres, and with 
patriotic oaths. Mdme. De Maistre 
rushed in, and the next day, after 
hours of pain and peril, gave birth to 
her third child, whom her husband 
was not destined to see again before 
1814, 

Joseph de Maistre indignantly re- 
tired to Geneva. There was to be 
found a strange and heterogeneous 
society: on the oneside, thesadnessand 
poverty of the French emigration—on 
the other, Tissot, the Abbé Raynal, 
Haller, Mdme. De Staél, and Gibbon. 
The meetings and conversations must 
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have been singular, between the in- 
fidel historian, who had been expelled 
from Magdalene for embracing the 
Roman Catholic religion, which he had 
so soon abjured, and the fervent 
controversialist, who was even then 
meditating the theory that has since 
fascinated the subtle genius of New- 
man. Mdme. De Staél had few 
charms for him. She was too Parisian. 
He abhorred the affectation which, he 
said, vitiated every thing that came 
from Paris, “from laws down to vau- 
devilles.” On one memorable occa- 
sion, at the Villa Necker, Corinne, 
after laying down the law on other 
subjects, entered on philosophy. A 
numerous society ene with en- 
thusiasticrapture. The young Savoy- 
ard deliberately composed himself in 
a corner to sleep. It is a more im- 
portant reminiscence of his life at 
Geneva that he there published his 
Considerations Sur la France. This 
work attracted much attention, and 
was honoured by the peculiar study of 
Napoleon. Much as they differed. in 
detail, de Maistre’s conception of the 
old constitution, as it were with new 
JSacets, was the very type of the struc- 
ture of the empire. Bothin perusing 
this book, and on subsequent oc- 
casions, Bonaparte was astonished 
at the sort of clairvoyance possessed 
by Joseph de Maistre. Few, indeed, 
have more largely inherited the faculty 
of political and theological prevision, 
because few have generalized more 
largely. He is always seeking the 
universal latent, and as it Were mas- 
querading in the particular. To be 
in possession of a principle, is some- 
times, at least, to see one’s way to its 
conclusion ; and that is a lower, and 
merely human kind of vaticination, 
which is often astonishing enough, 
and which constantly shines, like a 
lighted lamp, in the alabaster vase 
of de Maistre’s elegant style. 

Shortly after these years came the 
series of wrongs and insults from 
Austria to the House of Savoy, which 
de Maistre could never forgive. There 
was in him an antique and enthu- 
siastic devotion to his great master 
ideas. This is a day of lax convic- 
tions, political and religious. There 
is something instructive in this fidelity 
to an idea, be it an idea so coarsely 
expressed, as Protestants consider the 
Roman theocracy, or so ill-timed as 
monarchical absolutism. But through 
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the darkest and most retrogressive of 
his writings, I find a transparent sin- 
cerity. One must forgive him, when 
one remembers his long self-sacrifice; 
his deep and honourable poverty; his 
years of separation from a home 
which he could love more deeply than 
most men, out of pure devotion to a 
king who could not understand him, 
and who—when he was shivering for 
want of funds to buy a fur pelisse 
at St. Petersburg—grudged him the 
honorary ribbon which he was ex- 
pected to wear. 

The year 1798 closed upon one of 
the most eventful scenes of M. de 
Maistre’s life. The King of Sardinia 
was obliged to fly. The French oc- 
cupied Turin. M. de Maistre was an 
émigré, and consequently in danger of 
his life. Provided with a Prussian 
et, on the 28th December, 1798, 

e embarked in a little vessel to de- 
scend the Po, and join, at Casal, the 
larger ship of Captain Gobbi, which was 
bound with salt for Venice. On board 
Gobbi’s vessel were assembled many 
émigrés of rank. Ladies, priests, one 
bishop, monks, and officers, crowded 
the ship. A little below Casal Mag- 
giore, the river froze during the night; 
and though the current of the mid 
channel was clear, the bark was en- 
circled with ice. The left of the 
stream was occupied by the Austrians, 
the right by the French. Every in- 
stant the unlucky bark was called 
upon to stand to or to salute, some- 
times from one bank, sometimes from 
the other. The blocks of ice made 
the operation difficult, and the con- 
tinued threats of firing into her did 
not tend to accelerate matters. At 
Polisela, a nobleman’s carriage was 
on the bridge, and M. de Maistre’s 
two little ones were snugly roosted in 
it. The sentry challenged the bark, 
arrested its progress, and it was 
boarded for passports. Just as the 
party were leaving, one of the soldiers 
said to de Maistre—“ Citizen, you say 
that you are a subject of the King of 
Prussia, yet you have a queer sort of 
accent. I am sorry that I did not 
send a ball through that aristocrat’s 
carriage.” Arrived at Venice, his pri- 
vations were of the most distressing 
character. He was reduced to live 


upon the sale of some remnants of 
his family plate; then, without means 
of correspondence with his court, his 
relations, or his friends, he was an 
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absolute pauper. Thesecircumstances 
are not without moment in the for- 
mation of a character like Joseph 
de Maistre’s. The prolonged torture 
of the sail down the Po did not pass 
away from him like the cold shining 
of the Christmas stars on the blocks of 
ice. The anguish of paternal anxiety, 
and the wretchedness of poverty to a 
proud and independent spirit, were 
not forgotten in the respect which en- 
vironed his closing years, and amidst 
the happy faces of his family. The 
willow must be shaken before it shows 
its silver pune We owe many a 
fine thought, and many a tender senti- 
ment to these dark passages of his 
life. Joseph de Maistre’s love for the 
book of Psalms was a passion. We 
have many noble and lovely panegyrics 
on them, by men of all times and of 
all churches, from St. Augustine to 
Bishop Horne; and none nobler or 
lovelier; none—albeit by one who was 
little of a Hebraist—more spiritual or 
appreciative, than that contained in 
the second volume of the Soitrées. 
De Maistre was not one to throw 
away a thought at random. We can 
often trace, from his first writings to 
his last, how he turned some favourite 
conception in his mind from year to 
year, until at last we have it smoothed 
and rounded, like a pebble by the roll 
of the sea. I like to think that we 
may have the germ of that exquisite 
passage in his meditations upon the 
frozen river, or in his poor lodgings at 
Venice. 

Somewhat brighter days soon began 
to dawn upon him. Victor Emmanuel 
I. succeeded to the throne, upon the 
abdication of Charles Emmanuel. 
Count Joseph de Maistre was ap- 
nointed to the post of Regent of the 
Royal Chancery in Sardinia,—the first 
position in that island. The character 
of the people was eminently distaste- 
ful to him. He describes it, a few 

ears afterwards, in lines whose terri- 
ble sarcasm is surprising. It is as if 
one of Swift's most Fiting pieces 
should turn out to be from the pen of 
Butler. Yet, perhaps, there isa close 
connexion between high theological 
and philosophical powers, and that 
sober sort of irony which, in strong 
hands, is so withering and so concen- 
trated. Bishop Fitzgerald has re- 
marked that there are passages in one 
of Butler’s sermons which “the witt 
Dean of St. Patrick’s need not blus 
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to have acknowledged.” I will only 
ask those who wish to do justice to 
the versatility of De Maistre’s powers, 
to contrast this sketch of the Sardi- 
nians with some passages which I 
shall cite towards the close of this 
essay : —S 

‘No human race is more strange to all 
the sentiments, all the tastes, all the 
talents, which adorn humanity. They 
are cowardly without being obedient; 
rebellious, without being courageous; 
they have studies without science; a 
jurisprudence without justice; and a 
worship without areligion. The Sardi- 
nian is more intensely savage than the 
savage; for the savage knows not the 
light, and the Sardinian hates it. He 
is without the best attribute of man— 
progress. Every profession with him 
does what it did yesterday,—as the 
swallow builds its nest, and the castor 
its lodge. Your Sardinian looks help- 
lessly at a forcing-pump (I have seen it), 
and sets about drying a pond by sheer 
force of arms and buckets. He is taken 
to see the agriculture of Piedmont, of 
Savoy, of Switzerland, of Geneva; he 
returns home without knowing how to 
graft a tree. The harrow and the rake 
are as unknown to him-as Herschell’s 
telescope. He is as ignorant of hay 
(which, however, was surely his predes- 
tined food), as of the discoveries of New- 
ton. In short, I know not what to 
do with him. At least, they can only 
be treated after the Roman fashion: you 
must send a Pretor and two legions; 
make roads, establish postal communi- 
cation, set up gallows, and let them talk 
without listening to them, since if you 
do you will hear a folly, a slander, or a 
lie. You will find this portrait flatter- 
ing. But remember that a portrait is 
always a portrait. You must excuse this 
little weakness in a painter who is will- 
ing to commend himself to the original.” 

Amidst this uncongenial race, de 
Maistre, in his leisure- hours, fell back 
intensely upon his suspended studies. 
So is it ever with great thinkers, es- 
pecially in evil times. Over the din 
and whirl of the broken waters of 
fact they love to look at the floating 
rainbow, suspended over the troubled 
scene by the poetic touch of thought, 
andatthe rifts of deep-bluesky opened 
by meditation upon general laws. Of 
the philosophy of Comte, indeed, he 
had anticipated that most excellent 
position, which can thoroughly be held 
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by the Christian thinker, who, believing 
that “the heavens do rule,” that “the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of 
men, and giveth it to whomsoever He 
will,” believes, also, that that rule is 
not at random, but by law. True it is 
that the prophet once and again con- 
trasts the stability of nature, and the 
unerring operation of instinct, with 
the instability and rebellion of man’s 
will—lawless and disorderly in a uni- 
verse where law is paramount. “The 
sand is placed for the bound of the 
sea by a perpetual decree, that it can- 
not pass it. But this people hath a 
revolting and rebellious heart. The 
stork in the heavens knoweth her ap- 
pointed time ; the turtle, andthe crane, 
and the swallow, observe the time of 
their coming; but my people know 
not the judgment of the Ford.’ ” Shy 
in another and higher point of view, 
this lawlessness is held together in the 
grasp of a stronger and divine law, as 
the torrent, sweeping down the decli- 
vity, all driving spray and rushing 
confusion when we are close to it, 
looks at a great distance like an un- 
wavering stripe of white, nailed to the 
mountain-side. The very fact of pro- 
phecy implies this. Now, what says 
Comte? His theory may besummed up 
in three propositions :—(1). History isa 
natural phenomenon. In other words, 
humanity, in the course of its develop- 
ment, like other things, obeys its na- 
ture, and the properties of its nature, 
(2), A law of filiation presides over it. 
In other words, humanity is directed 
to its future by the sum-total of its 
vast. (3). Itsperturbations have certain 
fimits In other words, the causes 
which trouble its evolution are always 
less than the total action which neces- 
sitates its development.* The theory 
of this development is sociology, or 
the abstract science of history. “B 
the aid of this method,” Mr. Mill 
seems to think, that “we may here- 
after succeed in looking far forward 
into the future history of the human 
race.” —(“System of Logic,” volumeii., 
p. 617). Nay, he elsewhere hintsat the 
ossibility that history might have 
a constructed & priort, by a com- 
petent ethologist. What, then, is the 
conclusion of the Positive School? 
The evolution of societies, civilization, 





+ See an article by an eminent Positivist, M. E. Littré, of the Institute, in the 
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history—call it what you will—is sub- 
mitted to a law which determines its 
direction and its progress. Suppos- 
ing this to be denied, the Positivist 
would impale us upon one or other 
horn of this dilemma. If your beliefs 
are theological, 7. ¢., if you are a Chris- 
tian, or even a Theist at all, you must 
believe that Providence is producing 
this movement, by His intervention, 
be it perpetual, or occasional and ac- 
cidental, most probably the former. 
If your belief is not theological, you 
think that Chance is the agent, and 
that there is no law in the matter. 
Hence, then, if you reject the perpe- 
tual intervention of Providence, the 
“curiosus et plenus negotii Deus;” if 
you see that Chance is an unmeaning 
word, and that all which passes in his- 
tory has its roots in the very conditions 
of hier, you belong to the Positive 
Philosophy.* Yet the conclusion is 
most illogically drawn. We may be- 
lieve, with the profoundest thinkers 
of every age, with the prophets, with 
St. Augustine (whose treatise, De Civi- 
tate Dei, is the first philosophy of his- 
tory), with Bossuet, with Burke, that 
society is submitted to a law which de- 
termines its progress, yet believe withal 
that that law is relative to the Divine 
mind. What is a blind, dead law, 
but that “Chance” which the Posi- 
tivist already confesses to “ be an un- 
meaning word?” It is, indeed, sin- 
gular that none of the great classical 
1istorians attempt to trace, through 
the complexity of facts, the law which 
rules them, and in the midst of ap- 
parently self-thwarting and contradic- 
tory phenomena, to develop the great 
endtowhich humanity tends. Herodo- 
tus, with his coloured style and trium- 
phant accents; Thucydides, with his 
cold and restrained logic; Livy, with 
hisimagination on fire with the glories 
of Rome—never trouble themselves 
with “humanity.” St. Augustine, I 
believe, is the first who has written 
that the human race is one ; that Di- 
vine Providence governs the succes- 
sions of the human race, like one 
moral being, which carries on its mar- 
vellous development from infancy to 
adolescence, and from adolescence to 
old age.t To return. I repeat that the 
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essence of the Positivist Philosophy, 
the germ of truth which it holdsin solu- 
tion, is the central point of de Maistre’s 
philosophy, announced several years 
ago in his Considerations, and now 
beginning to take a more elaborate 
shape. I need only cite one sentence 
from a familiar letter :—“‘ Nothing, my 
dear friend, goes by chance. All has its 
rule, and is determined by a power 
which rarely tells its secret. Zhe polt- 
tical world is as truly submitted to 
law as the physical world ; but as the 
liberty of man plays a certain part in 
it, we end by thinking that it does all.” 

The year 1802 broughtasuspension 
of these studies, for de Maistre was 
then nominated as Envoy Extraordin- 
ary from the King of Sardinia at 
the Court of Russia. He hesitated, 
but went under that deep conviction 
of duty, which he afterwards veiled 
in playful language to a friend :— 

‘**Ought a man—that is to say—cana 
man merely do what he likes? I often 
recollect a saying which was addressed 
in a ball at Philadelphia to a young lady 
who was amusing herself in lounging 
with a young gentleman, instead of tak- 
ing the place which was assigned to her 
in the dance. Some master of the cere- 
monies, usual in that country, said to 
her with an air of severity, ‘ Young lady, 
do you suppose that you have come here 
to amuse yourself?’ It is in this world 
just as at the ball: we are not there to 
amuse ourselves, but to dance as well as 
we can, minuet or waltz, or what not. 
It is all very well to say—I am tired, my 
partner is awkward, the playing is out 
of tune. All that signifies nothing— 
dance we must, without any valid ex- 
cuse, save that we do not know how to 
dance.” 


The journey to Russia was no whirl 
over a well-waxed floor to our philo- 
sophical moralist. We havean account 
of his travels, of his poverty-stricken 
drive in a carriage, which was con- 
stantly breaking down, and of his 
very unsatisfactory reception at 
Vienna. On arriving at St. Peters- 
burg he found Alexander surrounded 
by favourites, of whom Prince Adam 
Czartoryski was chief. His reception 
in all diplomatic circles was trium- 
phant, except at the French and Aus- 
trian embassies. In the brilliant 


* See M. Littré’s article, just referred to. 
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drawing-room of the Comte de Sta- 
dion, he met a young man of fine 
figure, and of a haughty and sensual 
expression, displaying his white hands, 
and talking of atfairs with the con- 
descending air of a duke who chats 
about turnips with a small farmer. 
That young man was Metternich. As 
for the Emperor himself he was an 
armed and crowned dreamer. His 
character had oriental passion, soft- 
ness, and subtlety, with that “liberal” 
spirit (the word is said to have been 
coined by Madame de Staél for him), 
which is so essentially western—re- 
minding one of Aristotle’s fine obser- 
vation about the union of European 
and Asiatic characteristics in the 
Hellenic race, as intermediate be- 
tween the two (Arist. Polit. vii. 7, 3). 
A beautiful and unhappy shape flits 
across the scene, white-robed, dark- 
haired; with neither pearl nor flower 
—Marie Antonia Narichskine. 

His correspondence at this period is 
full of admiration for English institu- 
tions, of some dislike for the Eng- 
lish themselves :— 


**Do not suppose,” he writes to M. 
Gabet, in September, 1803, “ that I am 
indisposed to do full justice to the Eng- 
lish. I admire their government (with- 
out thinking, however I will not say 
that one ought, but that one can, trans- 
port it elsewhere) ; I do homage to their 
criminal law, their arts, their sciences, 
their public spirit; but all is spoilt in 
their foreign politics by their insupport- 
able national prejudices, and a pride 
without bounds and without reason, 
which disgusts othernations,and hinders 
them from uniting in the good cause. I 
said one day to Baron Stedding—‘ Do 
you know the great difficulty of this ex- 
traordinary epoch in which we live? It 
is, that the cause which we like is de- 
fended by the nation whom we dislike.’ 
‘Right,’ said he, laughing, ‘and the 
thing is evident.’ ” 


Now, too, as ever, he was constantly 
moralizing upon the Revolution in his 
correspondence with the Court of Sar- 
dinia. It was a twofold lesson that 
he drew from it. To sovereigns he 
would say, revolutions are created by 
abuses; to subjects, any abuses are 
better than revolutions. To his own 
king he writes indirectly—“ Extremes 
touch. Here, under an absolute Go- 
vernment, a prince finds as much op- 
position as he might under a Repub- 
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lic.” Strange intellect.! in politics, as 
in theology, by profession so old, so 
rigid, so absolute—in fact, so new, so 
flexible, so liberal—ever pervaded by 
afguments which it repudiates, and in 
some inner fold of the will embracing 
the cause which it hates. This was 
no new sentiment. Ten years before 
he had said :— 


‘**A revolution in all governments 
seems to me inevitable. You tell me 
that the nations have need of strong go-. 
vernments; upon which I ask you what’ 
you mean by that. If monarchy appears 
to you strong in proportion as it is abso- 
lute, Naples, Madrid, Lisbon, &c.,should 
appear to you to be vigorous goveri- 
ments. Yet you know, and every one 
knows, that those monsters of feebleness 
only exist in virtue of their aplomb. Be 
sure, that to strengthen monarchy, you 
must found it upon law, and avoid all 
that is arbitrary.” 





Wenowcometocircumstances which 
throw much light upon his political 
and ecclesiastical creed. ‘ 

In 1804 he had been invited to write 
a memoir against Napoleon on the 
part of Louis XVIII. - He declined, 
on the score of danger. of detection 
from the peculiarities of his style— 
not without reason. His letters, at 
the same time, incidentally open to us 
a glimpse into his inner mind on the 
subject of the Revolution. He has not 
hesitated elsewhere, and often, to cha- 
racterize it as “Satanic in its very 
essence.” Now, he confesses that it 
is something too vast for any one 
head, and admits that even when he 
speaks most decidedly, his thoughts 
are tacitly submitted to deeper think- 
ers; as Bacon says of the old induc- 
tion, precario concludit; itis a provi- 
sional, or by your leave conclusion. 
The affairs of Rome also occupied 
much of his attention. This devout 
ultramontane could smile over Pius 
distributing chaplets, and could sigh 
at the spectacle of the good kind of 
creature flung upon an emergency 
which r al the heroic stature of 
moral and intellectual greatness. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, contempt took a 
more indignant tone, and he ventured 
to exclaim that the horrors of Alex- 
ander VI. were less revolting than the 
“hideous apostacy” of his feeble suc- 
cessor “the chaplain of M. Bona- 
parte.” There is here, in its very cul- 
minating point, the intense, half-felt, 
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intellectual contradiction of de Mais- 
tre’s mind. His reason, prostrated 
before the theological, revolts against 
the personal and political infallibility 
of the Pope. This must be taken into 
account in reading his book Du Pape. 
I know few things more striking than 
that magnificent fragment on national 
life, bursting out from a dry, contro- 
versial chapter, like the golden furze 
from the hard, dull gorse. With his 
large knowledge of affairs, he must 
have been well aware that the election 
of the Pontiff lies practically between 
France and Austria. With his intense 
hatred of Austria, how is it that he 
never alludes to this? As a sincere 
Roman Catholic, he was unwilling to 
assist in raising any discord between 
Rome and Vienna; as an attached 
subject of the weak Sardinian monar- 
chy, he had a fear of drawing down 
— the House of Savoy the wrath 
of this terrible neighbour. Hence, 
his book Du Pape has been termed by 
M. Albert Blanc the “truncated ex- 
pression of a marvellous conception.” 

To do full justice to de Maistre’s 
character, we should recollect the 
difficulties and moral grandeur of his 
position at St. Petersburg. At the 
Sardinian Court he was never very 
_— nor very well understood. 

hilosophical and theological abstrac- 
tions are generally wearisome to mere 
men of affairs. No amount of routine 
work could specialize Joseph de Mais- 
tre; and an wampeticlleall thinker is 
anabomination to many excellent com- 
mittee-men and unexceptionable offi- 
cials. These philosophical aberra- 
tions were not seldom relieved by a 
species of brilliancy which was hardly 
less acceptable in high quarters. Yet 
there is much in the offender’sapology, 
begging ofa high official,as old Geoffrey 
Chaucer begs of his readers, that he 
“will ne arrete it to his villeiny.” 

** You are kind enough to caution me 
on the heat of my style. I will only 
add, it is impossible to have my style 
without having its defects. Would you 
have fire which does not burn, and 
water which does not wet? A word 
moreonacertain Parisian irony for which 
I have a turn, which I may sometimes 
abuse. When irony is exercised upon 
nothings it is a silly superfluity. It is 
not the same when it sharpens the rea- 
soning—when it makes a puncture, so 
to speak, to let it pass through, as the 
needle does for the thread.” 
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But whether it were the irritation 
of mediocrity with genius, or the want 
of principle which poverty is too apt 
to engender in governments as well as 
in individuals, certain it is that loyal 
and successful services were never 
more wretchedly requited. Without 
equipage, plate, servants, or carriages, 
occupying for a long period the same 
lodgings with a dentist, on an income 
miserably small, his master’s dignity 
or honour was never compromised by 
the Envoy of Sardinia. The most 
loyal of husbands and tenderest of 
fathers was for weary years an exile 
from his wife and daughter, and his 
reward was poverty and suspicion. 

But I must not forget that I am 
not writing a biography, but simply 
tracing the outlines of a career, so far 
as it throws light upon certain books; 
and must hasten to conclude this 
portion of my subject. 

During the last seven years espe- 
cially of Joseph de Maistre’s residence 
at St. Petersburg, the circumstances 
of his position as Sardinian Envoy 
gave him time to return once more to 
his favourite studies. From 1810 to 
1817 his principal works were com- 
posed, though some were laid by for 
a posthumous publication. At Peters- 
burg he wrote—Des delais de la Jus- 
tice divine; Essai sur le principe géné- 
rateu des institutions humaines; Du 
Pape; De lEglise Gallicane; Les 
Soirées de Saint Petersbourg; Examen 
de la philosophie de Bacon. The last 
four were taken to Turin with him, 
in 1817, and carefully revised up to 
the time of his death, in 1821. A 
number of long letters, or short essays 
—one upon public education in Russia 
—must be added to this list. I may 
mention, as a matter of curiosity, that 
he states that the system of competi- 
tive examination, introduced into the 
Russian army, broke down ignomini- 
ously by the admission of all practical 
men, after a few years of trial, and 
was thenceforth confined to the scien- 
tific branches of the military service. 
It is a proof of the interest which is 
attached to the slightest production of 
his pen in every part of Europe, that 
a few letters which had escaped the 
diligent search of his son, Comte 
Rodolph de Maistre, were published 
last yearin St. Petersburg by the Tchit- 
chagoff family. “The thought of 
Comte J.de Maistre,” says the editor, 
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in his preface, “ embraced worlds. 
Every vestige of his indefatigable 
activity is cosmopolitan in the largest 
sense of the word. We cannot suffi- 
ciently congratulate ourselves on being 
able to add to the posthumous edition 
of letters and other writings of this 
illustrious thinker some letters here- 
tofore unedited” (Lettres Inédites du 
Comte Joseph de Maistre. St. Peters- 
bourg. A. Clarel, 1858). M. Albert 
Blanc promises, at no distant date, a 
number of unpublished papers bear- 
ing upon his eslasiaek views. 

Joseph de Maistre left Russia for 
ever in 1817,upon suspicion of aiding 
the Jesuits to proselytize. At Turin 
he found himself poor, but honoured, 
and respected, and happy in his fa- 
mily. His intense thought, the vicis- 
situdes and anxieties of his life, had 
weakened a constitution which was 
naturally very robust. In 1818 he 
lost his favourite brother, the Bishop 
of Aosta, which was a terrible blow. 
From that time his strength visibly 
decayed. In 1821 a revolutionary 
crisis threatened Piedmont. The 
Count de Maistre assisted at the 
Council, where important changes 
were proposed. His opinion was that 
the changes were good—perhaps ne- 
cessary—but that the time was inop- 
portune. He spoke at length, and 
with much fire. His closing words 
were—* Gentlemen, the earth is quak- 
ing, and you would build.” But this 
world, and all belonging to it, were 
soon to fade from the wearied states- 
man’s eye. He died on the 26th of 
February, 1821, and his mortal remains 
are interred in the church of the 
Jesuits at Turin. 

II.—I have dwelt at some length 
upon the life of de Maistre, because 
some general knowledge of its facts 
is, I think, necessary to the apprecia- 
tion of his works, and reconciles some 
apparently insoluble contradictions. 
Student as he was, he was also a poli- 
tician ; and he was not one who mere- 
ly scraped down the colour of other 
men’s pictures; he made the pig- 
ments from materials supplied by 
his own life and experience. In read- 
ing, we are told that he always kept 
a commonplace book open before him, 
and a pencil in his hand, with which 
he noted down the substances of 
passages which struck him. These 
extracts, after a year or so, he ta- 
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bulated, and arranged in alphabetical 
order. Hence, when his quick fancy 
caught a new thought, he was able 
to enrich and to support it out of 
the treasures which he had amassed. 
Nature made him a philosopher and a 
theologian; circumstances forced him, 
not quite unwillingly, into diplomacy 
and politics. This gives its peculiarity 
to his writings. He is like a medize- 
val cardinal thrown upon the nine- 
teenth century. He writes theology 
like a politician, and politics like a 
theologian. 

The Revolution is, I think, the key 
which opens the cabinet of his mind. 
His entire life falls into two distinct 
portions, of which it is the line of de- 
marcation. There was his simple end 
studious youth, when he chung, “like 
an oyster,” to the rock of Savoy; 
though, I suspect, his restless intellect 
never felt that indefinite and instine- 
tive happiness, arising simply from 
— health, which Dr. Paley attri- 

utes to infants, oysters, and periwin- 
kles.—“ Moral Philosophy, Book L., 
c. vi.” At all events, the fire of the 
Revolution soon loosened its mollus- 
cous pertinacity. At an age when 
most men’s minds have stitfened into 
that shape which they must wear un- 
til thedissolution of our present frame- 
work, the horizon broadened before 
him, new stars arose in the heavens, 
and new tints coloured the earth. 
Thus his whole mental and moral 
constitution became, as it were, ambi- 
dextrous. There was what Plato and 
Aristotle might have termed a oraaie 
in his soul.—(“Ethic Nicom., ix. 4; 
Repub. i., 52.”) His heart and will 
were upon one side; his intellectual 
convictions had gone over to the other 
in some measure. Mr. Gladstone 
might possibly constitute a parallel, 
if we could suppose him to pursue 
his present political career, still put- 
ting forth edition after edition of his 
“Church and State,” and backing it 
up by supplementary arguments. 

The Revolution then was the turn- 
ing-point of his intellectual existence ; 
and it became to him, in the first 
place, the source of his political sys- 
tem, and then the starting-point of a 
theodicea which was for him the cen- 
tre of the moral government of the 
universe, and the corner-stone of the 
Christian Church. 

The Revolution came upon him at 
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first with all the sweeping torrent of 
its outward horrors. He terms it “Sa- 
tanic in its very essence.” It seemed 
to be that which struck Coleridge 
with such awe—systematic wrong, vice 
7 system and principle.—(“ The 

riend,” vol. i. p. 203). Then he began 
to modify his indignation by Plato’s 
sagacious remark, that the worst and 
most unjust of men can be but. half- 
villains, since those who are complete 
in wickedness are completely unable 
to act. “Evijy ric abrotc dcawoociyvn— 
Gppnoay tm ra Gdica Hyped Onpor Sy réc, 
éxei of ye wmaprévnpo Kai redéwe GdiKot 
Tediwce sisi Kai mparray adivaro.— 
Repub. i.52. Afterawhilehe beginsto 
see faults on the'side of the party whom 
he loved. The causes of the Revolu- 
tion were mainly three :—The literary 
men were unbelievers in the Gospel 
of Christ ;—the priests were surpliced 
squires ;—the nobles had become de- 
generate—a eiporienncy attested by 
their very portraits. The outburst of 
Satanic power, the “loosing of Satan 
for a little season,” assumes a miti- 
gated form. It is the predestined 
chastisement of God upon a guilty na- 
tion. Then he turns over this con- 
ception of chastisement until it swells 
into his celebrated theory of national 
expiration. 

So much for the causes of the Revo- 
lution. What then of its effects? He 
constantly speaks of a religious revo- 
lution of some kindas inevitable. This 
revolution, however, would be con- 
structive rather than destructive,—a 
revival or development rather than a 
thunderbolt. Popular Protestantism, 
he thought, would fall. The English 
Church, he seems to think, might 
somehow act as an intermediary :— 
“Rither there will be a new religion,” 
he often repeats, “ or Christianity will 
renew its youth, like the eagle’s, in 
some wonderful way.” This change, 
he thinks, will certainly issue from 
Catholicism, probably from France. 
He insists upon the propagandist 
power of French ideas, upon her lan- 
guage, upon her eloquence. He does 
not forget to cite a memorandum from 
Sir Christopher Wren’s ket-book, 
tending to show that a French orator 
can throw his voice out so many feet 
further than an English. This view 
of the religious future of France makes 
him half in love with her, even when 
she was driving away the Church— 
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even when she was chasing him from 

ort to port, a homeless exile. With all 
1is intense hatred of Bonaparte ; with 
his love to Russia, in whose service 
his son fought; with his bitter me- 
mories of Austerlitz and Friedland ; 
he never wished to see her power 
wounded to death. Her national exci- 
sion would be the bane of the world. 
The splendid flattery of Grotius, ad- 
dressed to Louis XIIT., was with him 
unexaggerated truth. Regnum Dei 
solum tuo melius est.—(De Jure B. 
et Pacis. Ludoy. XIII. Christiani- 
misso Franc. et Navarre regi Hugo 
Grotius). “Heaven alone is fairer than 
France.” 

Froni the Revolution de Maistre 
ascends to a theodicea of Calvary. 
There are three terms in this Atone- 
ment of the nations. The sin of 
the nations is the first ; the punish- 
ment borne by the righteous of France 
is the second ; the regeneration of Eu- 
ropean society is the third. This mys- 
terious trilogy expands into the giant 
proportions of universal history. War 
and bloody sacrifices are but sub-sec- 
tions of this awful chapter—scenes in 
this divine and majestic tragedy. As 
human creatures, in themselves fallen 
and sinful, Isaac bearing the wood, 
David crossing Kedron, Jonah in the 
whale’s belly, might be faint types of 
the sinless Sufferer—as the animal 
creation had itsrepresentative of dying 
love in the faint bleat and the flowing 
blood ; so, he seems to say, in history, 
France becomes a type and shadow of 
Him who was charged with the sins of 
a world. The shadow of the Cross lies 
on her sunny land—a shadow, but an 
exact one. 

I must leave his theology for a mo- 
ment, and follow his political philoso- 
phy. The divine ri yt of kings was 
a dogmatic article of his creed. Yet 
his experience of affairs, and the ridi- 
culous insolence and folly with which 
he was treated by the King of Sar- 
dinia, as well as the evils of Russian 
society, opened his eyes to the nature 
and tendencies of the Absolutism, 
which in theory he so fiercely de- 
fended. 

A foundation-stone of his politi- 
cal philosophy is his theory of “ Con- 
stitutions.” Sir William Hamilton 
would make our conception of cause 
rather a negative symbol of impo- 
tence than a positive and construc- 
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tiveact of mentalsynthesis. Something 
in the same way de Maistre insists 
that we cannot “ cognise” a “consti- 
tution” as absolutely commencing ; 
that it is always the result of a sum- 
total of pre-existing moral and social 
elements ; and that in the last ana- 
lysis it is even divine. Locke writ- 
ing a constitution for the New. Eng- 
landers, or Condillac for the Poles, 
is, in his eyes, as absurd and even im- 
pious as Alphonsus, King of Castille, 
wishing to have been present at 
the creation. As in the Greek my- 
thology the sea-god Glaucus, plung- 
ed indeed originally from heaven, 
but became coated over with shells 
and sea-tangle, so the “constitu- 
tion” becomes encrusted with inferior 
growths, local and historical ; but its 
primary projection was from the Eter- 
nalmind. But here, as in other cases, 
he strives to take in opposite views 
in the enormous sweep of an all-em- 
bracing theory. It is Filmer, with 
Hertitten's Cceena, or Locke on Go- 
vernment for an appendix. The divine 
“constitution” is to expand—to take 
into itself and feed upon all that is 
congenial to itself. Here we havepre- 
cisely the Theory of Development ap- 
lied to politics. So that this abso- 
utist could take for his motto the 
words of our great progressive and li- 
beral poet :— 
‘* Love thou thy land, with love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 


Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of thought.” 


And would even dare to add:— 


‘* Meet is it changes should control 
Our being, lest we rust in ease ; 


We all are changed by still degrees, 
Ali but the basis of the soul.” 


Compare with this what he has said 
of the Church :—“If she has changed 
some exterior things, it is a proof that 
she lives; for all which is living inthe 
universe changes according to circum- 
stances, in all which does not belong 
to its essential basis. The variation 
of which I speak is even the indispen- 
sable condition of vitality. Absolute 
immobility belongs to nothing but 
death.” 

In short, he would agree with the 
constitutional Burke, that well-con- 
sidered changes might be cautiously 
adopted in any degree short of a solu- 
tion of continuity ; and with whatever 
prejudice against English haughtiness, 
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he always appreciates the English con- 
stitution with a measured and discri- 
minating admiration. 

His remarks on Napoleon are strik- 
ing. That “omnipotent nullity” must 
disappear, when his necessary destruc- 
tive mission was over. His faith in 
this néver failed. Austerlitz did not 
shakeit; Borodinoand Waterloo hardly 
increased it. A private individual, he 
always maintained, can no more create 
a dynasty, than a single generation can 
meet together, andexclaim, “Go to— 
we will make a ‘constitution.’” It 
would have been well, perhaps, if he 
had not gone into details) He ex- 
pected not only a restoration, but a 
permanent renewal of the Bourbons. 
At all events, France must be su- 
preme. 

His remarks on the necessary ten- 
dency of every revolution, to exercise 
an unconscious influence upon its 
bitterest opponents, throw a flood of 
light upon many extraordinary phe- 
nomena, historical, social, and even 
theological. “Every greatrevolution,” 
he says, “acts more orless upon those 
who resist it, and will not permit the 
unqualified re-establishment of the 
ancient ideas. Witness the religious 
movement of the sixteenth century, 
which has wrought a very sensible re- 
volution, even among Catholics.” 

De Maistre’s antipathy to the domi- 
nation of country over country should 
not be omitted. One is quite startled 
at that section on Italian liberty, in 
the seventh chapter of his second 
book, Du Pape. It is as if one had 
been sitting for hours ina closechurch, 
until one became wrapped in a kind 
of drowsy reverie, while clouds of in- 
cense floated round with a strange 
pleasing sleepiness ; and robed forms 
glided to and fro, weaving a dimly 
sweet and more than half-unintelligi- 
blechant ; and then suddenly the doors 
were thrown open, and the fresh air 
swept up to the altar, and some 
ey military air came pealing in 

rom a regiment marching by. The 
passage to which I allude is a key 
to de Maistre’s convictions. His ob- 
ject is to prove that the end which 
the a pursued in their most ques- 
tionable transactions, as temporal 
princes, was the liberty of Italy, which 
they wished to rescue from the domi- 
nationof Germany. He cites Voltaire’s 
saying, that “from Charlemagne to 
our own days, the war between the 
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empire and the pontificate was the 
principle of all revolutions ;” and that 
‘this is the clue which conducts us 
through the labyrinth of modern his- 
tory.” To which he replies, “In 
truth it was a war between Germany 
and Jtaly—between usurpation and li- 
berty, between the master who brings 
the claims and the slave who repels 
them—a war in which the Popes did 
their duty, as Italian princes and 
wise statesmen, in taking the side of 
Italy, since they could neither espouse 
the imperial part without dishonour, 
nor even attempt neutrality without 
injuring themselves.” Then, after a 
few pages, follows that noble digres- 
sion, enclosed between two heavy 
chapters, like a gleam of blue and 
sunny water between two long, dull 
sand-banks :— 


‘*The greatest misfortune for man, as 
a political being, is to obey a foreign 
power. No humiliation, no anguish of 
the heart is comparable to that. The 
subject nation, unless it be protected by 
some extraordinary law, does not con- 
sider that it obeys the sovereign, but the 
nation of that sovereign. But no nation 
is willing to obey another, for the simple 
reason that no nation knows how to 
command another. Observe the people 
who are the wisest and best governed 
among themselves: you will see that 
they absolutely lose this wisdom, and 
become unlike themselves, when the 
question isabout governing others. The 
rage of dominion being innate in man, 
the desire of making that dominion felt 
is not, perhaps, less natural. The stran- 
ger who comes to rule a subject nation, 
in the name of a distant empire, instead 
of informing himself upon national ideas 
for the purpose of moulding himself to 
them, often seems only to study, for the 
urpose of contradictingthem! He be- 
ieves himself more completely master 
in proportion to the heaviness of his 
hand. He mistakes insolence for dignity ; 
and seems to consider that that dignity 
is better attested by the indignation 
which it excites, than by the blessings 
which it might obtain. Hence, all nations 
have agreed, in placing in the foremost 
ranks of their great men those fortunate 
citizens who have had the honour of 
rescuing their country from the yoke of 
the foreigner. Heroes, if they have suc- 


ceeded; martyrs when they have fallen; 
their names travel across the ages. 


qui nous retient sans nous asservir. 
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Modern stupidity wishes to exclude the 
Popes from a share in this universal 
apotheosis, and to deprive them of the 
immortal glory which is due to them as 
temporal princes, in having aimed, with- 
out intermission, at the emancipation of 
their country.” 


It is not very difficult to see where 
Joseph de Maistre’s sympathies would 
lie in the year 1859, if he were still 
among us. I think most readers will, 
on the whole, admire the firmness 
with which he grasps the great facts 
of the French Revolution, while they 
will detect that intemperate and ex- 
cessive logic which is the peculiar 
malady of some powerful minds. I 
think, also, it will be admitted that 
his examination of the English con- 
stitution is excellent, and peculiarly so 
for a day when Condillac’s ideological 
mannikin of marble was considered the 
ne plus ultra of genuine psychology, 
and moral and political philosophy 
were alike tainted by the “pauper- 
tina philosophica” then prevalent in 
France. 

I am aware that de Maistre has 
been chargedin the Edinburgh Review 
(October, 1852), with a species of 
fatalism. I am quite unable to agree 
with this accusation. I cannot even 
admit, with M. Louis Binaut, in his 
able article, that while innocent of the 
graver charge, he yet contracts too 
narrowly the liberty of man. I think 
Augustine and Bossuet, Bishop Butler 
and Jeremy Taylor, would have ac- 
quiesced in his profound and well- 
weighed statement, that we are “/ibre- 
ment esclaves,”* 

His application of politics to theo- 
logy is sufficiently startling, but will 
thoroughly satisfy, I suppose, few even 
of his own side. Thus, he ascends to 
the idea of the Papacy upon abstract 
political principles. No wise politician 
will state a precise limit where the 
power of the monarch is to end, and 
the obedience of the people is to 
cease. Abstract definitions in these 
matters is like fixing a line to show 
where daylight ends and the dusk 
begins. Yet practically all admit that 
a limit there is. Therefore, argues 
de Maistre, the world wants an 
authority, representing consummate 
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reason—that is, religion—to dispense 
the people under certain circumstances 
from the duty of obedience. Thus, we 
shallhave divinely-regulated liberty; a 
power of resisting exorbitant authority 
in certain circumstances, without com- 
ene principlesof sovereignty. 
ust as the usual hideous moral effects, 
attending upon wholesale massacres, 
were averted from the Israelites by 
the knowledge that they were acting 
by a Divine decree, under exceptional 
circumstances, so the taste for rebellion 
would not be formed by these in- 
fallibly-guided revolutions. 

It is surprising how a man, so acute 
and so practical as de Maistre, should 
not have seen the hopeless fallacy of 
applying to divided and unbelieving 
Europe these theocratic conceptions. 
The solution is at hand. De Maistre 
was a believer. He was more. He 
was by nature a propagandist; and 
he was one, too, whose convictions 
must take a definite shape. Some able 
men live two lives. heir natures 
are divided into two compartments. 
In every thing else they are precise 
and definite, self-questioning, and 
logical. Not so in religion. Such, 


perhaps, are Englishmen generally: 
unquestionably a religious, unques- 


tionably an untheological race. But 
de Maistre was of another make. He 
must have more than a worship, more 
than an altar at which to kneel. He 
must be able to justify that worship, 
not only to the practical, but to the 
speculative reason ; able to clothe his 
justification in the language of modern 
pnilosophy. In other words, his po- 
sition forced him to invent new argu- 
ments. I find this in the “Prelimi- 
nary Discourse” prefixed to his Du 
Pape. He sets out, indeed, with an 
apology for the apparent singularity 
of a layman’s entrance upon contro- 
versy ; and he finds his excuse in the 
want of leisure and of learning among 
the clergy. I am not sure, however, 
that he had not something of a con- 
temptuous feeling, when he speaks of 
the professional and self-interested air 
which attaches to clerical apologists. 
Mr. Stanley observes that St. Paul, by 
refusing payment from the Corinthian 
Church, procured for himself the ad- 
vantage in some degree of what might 
be called a lay position, and goes on 
to speak of the superior weight which 
society seems to attach to religious 
sentiments from unprofessional quar- 
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ters. De Maistre claims this loudly 
for himself. He does not scruple in 
some places to term his impulse “a 
species of inspiration.” T do not 
pause to inquire whether dissatisfac- 
tion with all the current arguments 
for a system may not imply latent 
doubts of its truth. But certainly the 
Sardinian Envoy could hardly have 
been more discontentedwith the priest- 
ly apologists than they were with their 
lay champion. This comes out in a 
curious letter addressed to de Mais- 
tre by the celebrated Abbé de Lamen- 
nais—“The lively impression that your 
fine work has made upon certain per- 
sons begins to diminish. Now people 
say there are three or four heresies at 
least in the book.” . Andabout 
six months later— 


“Tam amazed that Rome has had such 
difficulty in comprehending your mag- 
nificent ideas upon the Pontifical power. 
In France I have seen men of the world, 
not at home in theology, take them in 
at a reading. If I may judge of the 
Romans by the books which come from 
their country, I should be inclined to 
think that they were a little behind the 
world. You would say to read them 
that nothing has changed for half a cen- 
tury. They defend religion as they would 
have done for the last forty years. But 
these kinds of proofs make no impression 
upon the public mind. I know myself 
several people who have become unbe- 
lievers by reading apologies for religion. 
Not but those apologies are solid enough; 
they were excellent for their day; but 
they answer ill to the reason which in- 
terrogates them in another state of so- 
ciety. They must not deceive them- 
selves at Rome. Their normal method 
is, doubtless, perfect in itself; but it is 
not sufficient, because it is not under- 
stood. And since reason has been pro- 
claimed sovereign, we must go right up 
to her, seize her upon her throne, and 
force her, under pain of death, to pros- 
trate herself before the Reason of God.” 


De Maistre then adopted a method 
of hisown. The old text-books of 
theology were discarded. Bellarmine 
and Baronius were left to the Semi- 
narists. The arms of the world 
were to be turned against itself. The 
laws of thought and of history were 
to be exhibited in a transfigured shape 
in the Church. Her system of dogma 
was to be made rationul, universal, 
progressive. 

It is rational. “ Dogmas,” he tells 
us, “are as else but laws of the 
world divinized, notions innate and 
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deposited in the traditions of all 
people.” And so there is scarcely any 
dogma of which he does not attempt 
to prove that it has its roots in the 
natural consciousness, and that its 
skeleton, so to speak, may be traced 
almost independent of theology. 

It is wniversal. I hardly know 
whether the eclecticism of Cousin goes 
further; nay, perhaps, it does not go 
so far. All opinions, Cousin tells us, 
have a right to a place in the picture 
of philosophy. True or false, they 
express a thought of man, and, conse- 
quently, possess a claim upon philo- 
sophic analysis. They are not to be 
expatriated from that lofty region on 
account of their consequences, moral 
or intellectual. Be they useful or 
pernicious, they have precisely the 
same claim to philosophic considera- 
tion, for they are but so many forms, 
grotesque or even revolting, in which 
truth masquerades, All through the 
theological writings of de Maistre I 
find the same principle applied to the 
dogmas of the Church, primitive, me- 
dizeval, and modern Roman. The 
application to the doctrine of the 
Atonement is carried out in a sepa- 


rate treatise—Fclaircissement sur les 


Sacrifices. This, perhaps, is one of 
the most striking and legitimate de- 
velopments of his conception, and I 
do not know that he has pushed it 
further than Dr. Thomson, for in- 
stance, in the sermon upon “ Heathen 
views of Mediation,” in his Bampton 
Lectures, in which, indeed, as his 
notes testify, that cautious and logical 
writer has amply availed himself of 
de Maistre. But most readers will 
be amazed at the reckless delight with 
which he seizes upon the ancient my- 
thology. Lempriere, according to him, 
is but a transparent veil, under which 
the instructed eye can trace the limbs 
of Catholicism. Fullof recollections 
of Saint Martin, he exclaims, “I am 
quite of the opinion of that theoso- 
phist who has said that idolatry was 
a putrefaction. Look at it nearer, 
and you will see that, amidst the 
foolish, indecent, monstrous opinions, 
there is not one which we may not 
deliver from evil, so as to extricate a 
residue of truth, which is divine.” 
Glowing, as he proceeds, his imagina- 
tion pictures some opulent city con- 
ae by a band of apostolic mission- 
aries, who erect astatue on the verge 
of an ancient savannah to the Blessed 
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Author of Christianity, under the title 
of the Christian Osiris. Yet, more 
astounding is the passage in which he 
runs the parallel between the Pantheon 
at Rome, consecrated to All Saints by 
Boniface IV., and the same “majestic 
dome” asthe shrine of all the gods. In 
the general conception there is certainly 
something great and felicitous, as 
even Gibbon, whom I have just 
quoted, seems to feel. But when the 
parallel is carried into detail, and ap- 
plied to the cultus of the saints, and 
‘the deification of Saint Mary,” there 
is an uncomfortable taint of paganism 
about the comparison, which many 
among the more temperate opponents 
of Roman Catholic Christianity would 
shrink from imputing to it. But de 
Maistre has no such hesitation. He 
“delivers” the Pantheon “from evil,” 
and shows us “the divine residue.” 


‘*The name of God is exclusive and 
incommunicable; yet there are gods 
many in heaven and on earth. There 
are divinized men. THE Saints are 
the gods of Christianity. O wonder- 
ful spectacle! Peter, with his keys, 
eclipses those of the ancient Janus. The 
miraculous Xavier chases before him the 
fabled conqueror of India. John of God 
and Vincent de Paul receive the incense 
which smoked in honour of the homicidal 
Mars and the vindictive Juno. The 
immaculate Virgin, the divine Mary 
mounts upon the altar of the Pandemic 
Venus. I see the Christ enter the Pan- 
theon, followed by his evangelists, apos- 
tles, martyrs, and confessors. As they 
behold Him, all these men-gods disap- 
pear before the God-Man. He sanctifies 
the Pantheon by his presence, and floods 
it with his majesty.” 


It is hardly surprising after this to 
find him boldly adopting the term my- 
thology, and discriminating between 
dramatic verity and literal verity—the 
former having an independent value, 
and not leaning upon, nor even gain- 
ing from the latter. He can turn 
many miraculous stories of ecclesias- 
tical history into symbols. 

Thus, in speaking of the apparition 
of an angel to Attila, before St. Leo 
he proceeds :— 

‘*We molerns see nothing more than 
the ascendancy of a Pontiff. But how 
shall we paint an ascendancy? Without 
the picturesque language of the fifth cen- 
tury we should never have had a chef- 
d’euvre of Raphaél. As to the rest, we 
are all agreed upon the prodigy. An 
ascendancy which arrests Aitila is as 
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supernatural as an angel. Who knows 
even if they are two things ?” 


A Strauss might surely be hatched 
out of these few lines. 

But a third characteristic of dog- 
matic theology, according to de Mais- 
tre, is, that it is progressive. Four 
rings can already be traced on the 

reat trunk of the tree of Revelation. 

here are four stages, which begin 
severally to come into prominence at 
certain marked historical transforma- 
tions in human society. The /jirst 
was given to the protoplast with ar- 
ticulate language. The second came 
to the patriarch when the nomadic or 
tribal association began to crop out 
above the soil of human life. The 
third was given “by the hand ofa 
mediator,” Moses, in anticipation of a 
fixed national position. The fourth 
came, in grace and truth, with our 
Lord, witha perfect hierarchical unity, 
the image and organ of moral frater- 
nity and regeneration. The jifth was 
beginning to push its golden horns 
over the horizon. In its lustre all 
sects would be melted like frostwork 
into a really Catholic unity. This he 
could but announce. Like Bacon, in 
a different subject-matter, he must 
allow,—‘“Ego buccinator tantum pug- 
nam inco.” 

But this progressive character of 
theology has two important corol- 
laries. It looks to the past and to the 
future. 

As regards the past, it exonerates 
the theologian from the difficulty of 
finding in the ancient Church traits 
and features exactly correspondent to 
those which strike the eye in the mo- 
dern Church. The grown giant can- 
not wrap his limbs in the swaddling- 
clothes of his infancy. The Church 
having attained to the stature of a 
man puts away childish things. 

In relation to the futwre, the con- 
sequence is momentous. Theology 
may have to undergo mutations as 
considerable as those through which 
she has already passed—especially at 

eat epochs. The age is evidently 
drifting to some vast event. At the 
birth of the Saviour there were dim 
prophecies floating round the east, 
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such as Tacitus and Suetonius have 
mentioned. The greatest of Latin poets 
availed himself of these, and painted 
them in his most brilliant colours in 
the Pollio, herein but the echo of 
that which Shakspeare, in one of his 
sonnets calls— 


“ The prophetic soul of the wide world.” 


De Maistre bids his readers con- 
sider the miserable condition of Chris- 
tendom, and the expectation among 
the select men of the age, and then 
reflect whether it were not reasonable 
to anticipate a fresh interposition of 
Divine goodness. “Blame not those 
who, being occupied with these specu- 
lations, see in revelation itself reason 
to expect a revelation of the revela- 
tion.” He even proceeds to draw 
from Judaism an analogy to prove 
that present Christianity may not be 
final upon Scriptural principles. 

There are many passages in the 
Bible which seem to assign an eter- 
nal duration to the Jewish sacrifices 
and tothe throne of David. The Jew, 
who held to the letter, prior to the 
event, had reason to believe in the 
temporal reign of David. He was 
wrong, however, as the result proved. 
In a way precisely analogous, may 
in the sequel be fulfilled the promise, 
“Tam with you always.” And this 
abuts upon another favourite specu- 
lation of de Maistre’s. The time 
which these successive stages of de- 
velopment are destined to occupy 
may be of enormous duration. We 
speak of the primitive church. Very 
possibly, de Maistre would say, we 
ourselves may be the primitive church. 
I have some sympathy with this view, 
though upon different grounds. We 
are treated just now to an issue of 
books in brilliant bindings, which fix 
the date of the end in a few years; 
and the high theological authority 
of the Z'imes endorses this view in 
an article which appeared a few 
days after it had set up Professor 
Jowett as a new Athanasius.* I 
am desirous to speak with reverence 
of opinions which have a large 
amount of sympathy, in some broad 
outlines, in every section of the 


* Need the Times’ reviewer have used such profound learning to associate the 
three frogs with France? Have Frenchmen ceased to eat frogs, or to be called 
** Johnny Crapaud ?” 
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Christian Church.* Yet I am afraid 
that there is some flippant affectation 
of familiarity with the Ancient of Days 
in these charts of prospective history ; 
and I would seamaster ask whether 
the popular divines to whom I allude, 
are willing that our children, or grand- 
children, or descendants in the fifth 
generation, should stake their faith 
upon those theories, or impugn the 
record, because one mode of interpret- 
ing it may possibly have been found 
as fallacious as Bridgman’s, for in- 
stance,in Hammond’stime, has turned 
out to be. 

I do not wish to discuss Joseph de 
Maistre’s views polemically. But I 
cannot help pausing to ask two ques- 
tions. 

First then, is he not refuted by his 
own principles? Is it not he who 
“has measured upon the child the 
proportions of the full-grown man?” 
Granted that medieval society re- 
quired the link of the Papacy, would 
it not rather follow from his own 
data, that a new link or links must 
be forged? Nay, I think he fails 
to see even his own communion under 
the best possible aspect. He would 
give us the heavenly Jerusalem in 

ath and plaster. He would tie 
her for ever to this world’s shifting 

litics. How beautifully has Henry 

ore applied Spenser's allegory:— 
“Methinks Spenser’s description of 
Una’s entertainment by Satyrs in the 
desert does lively set out the condition 
of Christianity since the time that 
the church of a garden became a wil- 
derness. They danced, and frisked, 
and played about her, abounding with 
poe homages and observances ; 
but she could not inculcate any thing 
of that divine law of life, which she 
was to impart to them” (More’s Theo- 
logical Works, p. 117). 

Secondly, it was said by some at 
Rome that de Maistre’s principles 
“humanized” dogmas—in other words, 
made them essentially Protestant. No 
plea of Rome has ever been so cap- 
tivating to thoughtful men as the 


repose promised by her infallibility. 
What means this cry of anguish which 
goes up from her champion behind 
the wall? He too is waiting for a 
revelation. He needs “a revelation 
of the revelation.” What is this but 
to confess infallibility in one set of 
words, and to admit, in another, that 
it is a nullity ? 

But it is time to pass from these 
generalizations, and to give a rapid 
continuous analysis of some of the theo- 
logical and philosophical publications 
of this audacious and fervid genius. 

The work, De [Eglise Gallicane, 
was originally the fifth part of the 
Du Pape, and is, I think, less worthy 
of its author than any of his other 
productions. While itevincesindustry, 
and contains some curious pieces of 
historical information ; while it is not 
without flashes of emphatic wit, and 
sun-gleams of philosophical generali- 
zation, even in the dreariest pages ; 
he is here so partial that he cannot 
deceive the least suspicious reader— 
declamatory, rather than eloquent— 
scurrilous, rather than satirical ; and 
at times affecting candour, while he is 
biting his white lips. 

He sets out by asking what Galli- 
canism is; what point of projection it 
presents from the great Gatholic sur- 
face? He answers that it is a spirit 
of local pride in a particular church, 
blown up by Jansenism; in other 
words, by a slightly modified Calvin- 
ism, and fostered by a Parliament 
which was Protestant in the sixteenth, 
and Jansenist in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and which finally became philo- 
sophical and republican. French wri- 
ters delight in tracing the inward 
essence of systems in their most mi- 
nute exhibftions. Cousin finds the 
spirit of the Athens of Pericles in 
some obscure regulation for increas- 
ing the pay of a hoplite. And so, in 

roof of the inward Calvinism of the 
ansenists, de Maistre cites a letter 
of Madame de Sévigné, which cer- 
tainly would have satisfied the Re- 
former of Geneva himself. He gives 


* It is remarked by Cornelius i Lapide, for instance, upon Habakkuk iii. 2, that 
Hebrew tradition would make the duration of the present state of the earth six 
thousand years, and that this view wasshared by many. But there was a universal 
impression in Christendom that this dispensation would close with the year 1000; 
an impression which appeared even in the legal language of the time. Experience 


should teach us modesty and caution. 
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all the factitious emphasis of italics 
and small canitals to one or two sen- 
tences. “ You read St. Pauland St. 
Augustine. Those are the mighty mas- 
ters to establish the sovereign will of 
God. They donot palter about saying 
that God disposes of his creatures, as 
the potter of the clay, so choosing, so 
rejecting. They arenot troubled about 
theories or compliments to salve His 
justice ; for there is no other justice 
than His will.” Bad moral philoso- 
phy certainly—pious only in appear- 
ance, and really clouding the magnifi- 
cent beauty of God’s moral attributes, 
under the thick darkness of a blind, 
arbitrary will. Yet the most ortho- 
dox of the independent school of mo- 
rality might pardon the ardour of a 
female pen. Not content with this, 
Jansenism must be traced back to the 
bitter root of Hobbism. There are 
theologians, even of de Maistre’s own 
communion, who could have drawn a 
line between the religious predestina- 
rianism of Pascal and Augustine (for 
Augustine’s it is), and the irreligious 
necessitarianism of the philosopher of 
Malmesbury. But the most melan- 


choly chapter is that on Port-Royal. 


He must essay to prove that its repu- 
tation for genius and learning is over- 
rated ; that it has been acquired by 
as and fortuitous circumstances. 

ts list of great men, he must admit, 
comprises Pascal, Arnauld, Nicole, Til- 
lemont ; yet their style is forced and 
frigid. They are cursed with medio- 
crity of thought. They have the ex- 
ternal polish and glitter; but at the 
same time the hardness and coldness 
of ice. Here is a curious receipt for 
making a Port-Royal book, whimsi- 
cally like that which some have attri- 
buted to an earnest and distinguished 
living divine :— 


*« Translate the ancients, or steal them. 
Don't fail, above all, to say one instead of 
J. Announce in your preface that ‘ one 
did not intend, but that as one heard that 
one’s work might be of use to some minds, 
one could not but make up one’s mind,’ 
&c. Design in the fly-leaf of the book 
a great veiled figure of a woman, leaning 
upon an anchor (the emblem of blindness 
and obstinacy). Sign your book with a 
false name; add the magnificent device, 
Ardet amans spe nixa fides, and you have 
a book of Port-Royal.” 
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In the case of Arnauld’s one hun- 
dred and forty volumes, three only 
remain-—an exploded geometry ; an in- 
different logic; and a tolerable gram- 
mar. But the great cause of their false 
reputation, he insists, is that Pascal 
was nearly first in the field of French 
prose, added to Port-Royal puffing, 
a popular spite against the Jesuits, and 
the employment of the vernacular. 
This last has given a death-blow to 
scholarship ; it has unwound the gold- 
en threads of Homer, and jangled the 
silver bellsof Horace. Their best books, 
he argues, do most harm. They lead 
astray from the grand style to a 
sort of metaphysics of language—from 
a rich, unconscious synthesis to a 
meagre analysis—this analysis being 
toeloquence as dissection to the body, 
and implying the death of its subject. 
If polemical rancour could be con- 
sistent, one might ask how the Port- 
Royalists could haveinjured the grand 
French style, when, according to his 
own argument, they—“ Were the first 


Who ever burst 
Into that silent sea.”’ 


In spite of de Maistre’s powerful 
style and general acquirements, I 
should not rate his taste very high. 
He criticises Milton and Shakespeare 
elsewhere, asserting that the latter 
was infinitely inferior to Racine, and 
that the former was simply made by 
Addison.* But I cannot suppose that 
so considerable a master of French 
could have failed to appreciate such 
prose as Pascal’s. Who has ever stu- 
died the Pensées without marvelling 
at those sentences which seem to 
grow with thought, and to interpene- 
trate rather than clothe it, under 
which, as we touch them, we feel the 
warm fiesh and the swelling muscle 
—at that sublime eloquence of sorrow, 
which wails sometimes like the musi- 
cal despair of Byron—at that flow of 
argumentative language under which 
one sees the process of reasoning, like 
the hands of a clock under a crystal 
case—at those nervous periods, which 
contract like a strong man’s fists, and 
strike out at the close, right and left, 
with no random aim? It was not 
ignorance, or intellectual incapacity, 
it was theological prejudice which 
interposed between Joseph de Mais- 





* “ Opuscules.” 
VOL. LIV.—NO. CCCXXIV. 
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tre and Pascal now, and which pre- 
viously led him to attack Lord Bacon, 
in 4 monograph which I really have 
not had the patience to peruse. To 
his attacks upon Bacon’s irreligion 
and Pascal’s mediocrity, I am happy 
to reply in the language of an emi- 
nent living ultramontane divine. 

“ Bacon,” says Dr. Newman, “was 
too intellectually great to hate or to 
eontemn the Catholic faith ; and he 
deserves by his writings to be called 
the most orthodox of Protestant phi- 
losophers!”* Andagain, “ What circle 
of names can be produced comparable 
in their times for the combination of 
ability and virtue, of depth of thought, 
of controversial dexterity, of poetical 
talent, of extensive learning, and of 
religious profession, with those of 
Launoy, Pascal, Nicole, Arnauld, Ra- 
cine, Tilmont, Quesnel, and their co- 
religionists.”+ But our author pro- 
ceeds beyond style and literature, 
he attacks Pascal’s scientific reputa- 
tion. From thence he passes over the 
Religieuses of Port Royal, and inci- 
dentally gives a remarkable chapter 
on “ Virtue outside the Church.” He 
observes that his Church has stricken 
with anathema those who maintain 
that all actions of infidels are sins, or 
that the breathings of grace are ut- 
terly absent from them. “As to 
Christian virtues outside unity, I rest 
upon Him who cannot be unjust. 
The salvation of others is no business 
of mine. I have a weighty one on 
my hands—my own.” These are the 
pleasant wall-flower scents, ever and 
anon blown from the dry old battle- 
ments of polemical theology, which 
remind us that if they are records of 
wrath and cruelty, grace can yet 
manage to plant upon their very cre- 
vices seeds, that are the germs of fra- 
grant and holy influences. ‘ After 
all,” he argues, “ booksare the virtues 
of the Jansenists, and so let them 
make the most of it.” In concluding 
this portion of his subject, he men- 
tions, with some satisfaction, an anec- 
dote of Louis XIV. A nobleman 
having requested some embassy for 
his brother, Louis said to him, “Do 
you know, my Lord, that your bro- 
ther is strongly suspected of Jansen- 
ism?’ The nobleman replied, “ Sire, 


* «* Lectures on University Subjects,” p. 100. 
+ ** Anglican Difficulties,” p. 263. 
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itisacalumny. I have the honour of 
assuring your Majesty that my bro- 
ther is a perfect Atheist.” To which 
the King answered, with an air of 
relief, “ Ah! that is another thing.” 
I am sorry to say that de Maistre con- 
descends to argue that the same mo- 
narch performed an act of good hus- 
bandry in causing a plough to be 
pores over the spot where Port 
toyal once stood. 

The second book, De L’ Eglise Gal- 
licane plunges into the labyrinth of 
the Regale, and the Declaration of 
1682. De Maistre’s master-princi- 
ple against Gallicanism is one of 
those Burke-like maxims of political 
povonopay applied to theology, which 

have always considered to be his 
most marked peculiarity. He urges 
that in all states there are rights, 
which it is best to leave in a salutary 
obscurity ; which are clear enough for 
good sense, but which cease to be so 
from the moment when science ven- 
tures to give them an unnatural and 
unhealthy illumination, and to cir- 
cumscribe them with ill-timed preci- 
sion by reasoning and writing. The 
application of this principle refutes 
the famous articles drawn up by Col- 
bert. They are as follows :— 

ist. “Texts” against the extreme 
worldly power of the Pontiffs. 

2ndly. GEcumenical councils are su- 
perior to the Pope. 

3rdly. The Pope’s power shall be 
moderated by canons. 

4thly* While the Pope’s authority 
is principal in questions of faith, yet 
the decrees of the Holy See are with- 
out appeal, only when the consent of 
the Church is added to them. 

In connexion with this we have an- 
other noteworthy instance of the 
way in which de Maistre reads oe 
rable of all politics in the Papal See. 
The fourth article, he argues, is the 
germ of the Revolution. In the first 
place, he holds that here is the express 
doctrine that in a given association 
one section can assemble, deliberate 
against the whole, and impose laws 
upon it. In the second place, in de- 
ciding that the Council is above the 
Pope, there wasan express declaration, 
only waiting to be translated into 
other terms, that any national assem- 
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bly is above its sovereign—nay, that 
there may be several national assem- 
blies dividing the state. Just ana- 
logously does he reason elsewhere. 
Thus he writes: 


‘*In the sixteenth century the Re- 
formers attributed the sovereignty to 
the Church—that is to say,to the people. 
The eighteenth only transported it into 
politics. It is the same theory pushed 
to its ultimate conclusion. What is the 
difference between ‘God’s Church, solely 
conducted by the Word,’ and ‘ the grand 
Republic, one and indivisible, only go- 
verned by the laws, and by the deputies 
of the sovereign people?’ None. It is 
the same absurdity, changing only time 
and name.”* 


Indeed, the whole principle of de- 
velopment, as hendlied by him, has a 
political origin. “The supreme mo- 
narchy of the Sovereign Pontiff,” he 
admits, “certainly was not in its be- 
ginning what it became some centu- 
ries later. But it is in this oer 
that it showsitselfdivine. All whic 
exists legitimately and for centuries 
exists at first in germ, and wane 
itself successively.”t But this is the 
kernel of the essay on the “ Genera- 
tive Principle” in human institutions. 
I have not either space or inclina- 
tion to follow out the varying fortunes 
of the “Declaration” on the nice and 
intricate question of the degree to 
which the “ Defence,” so much quoted 
by Gallican authorities, may be sup- 
posed to represent the final and matur- 
ed opinions of Bossuet. There seems 
to me, however, to be both truth and 
penetration in his assertion that Bos- 
suet was not a Jansenist, yet rather 
favourable to Jansenism. And there 
are few doctrines which seem to throw 
more light upon theology than that 
which he enounces in connexion with 
Bossuet’s conduct—the doctrine of 
latent theological tendencies, of inte- 
rior affinities, which in the long run 
tell more than any formal declaration 
or protest. The rigid Thomist or Pre- 
motionary has this attraction to Jan- 
senism, says de Maistre. It may be 
extended much further. I know not 
which of us can boast exemption. 
The believer and the unbeliever in the 
mysteries of sacramental grace; the 
Calvinist and the Socinian—the Lu- 
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theran and the Anglican—find, they 
know not how, that they are in the 
drift of a current which impels them 
to shores, opposite indeed to each 
other, which they pronounce to be 
fatal, but towards which they are 
somehow moved by an under-tide of 
their own will—the Tridentine and 
Racovian catechisms, Socinianism and 
Romanism. 

The comparison of the eagle of Meaux 
with the swan of Cambray, which fol- 
lows, is interesting. And the work 
closes with a dissertation on the “Gal- 
lican liberties,” and with an examina- 
tion of the question—How France 
hasremained under Roman obedience? 
To which he answers—By the pru- 
dence of the Pontiffs, by the spirit of 
the Bourbons, and of the priesthood. 

T had intended to have analyzed the 
Du Pape, to complete the polemical, 
and the Considérations sur la France 
and Essai sur le principe générateur 
des constitutiones politiques, to com- 
plete the political circle; but I must 
content myself with turning to that 
remarkable production by which he is 
perhaps most extensively known, and 
which best represents the variety of 
his acquirements and the versatility 
of his genius, hoping that I have said 
enough to illustrate his leading points 
of view. 

The object of the Sotrées is, on the 
face of it, to justify the temporal go- 
vernment of Providence, in a series of 
discussions on that fruitful topic of 
speculation. The scene is laid at the 
outset in a conversation between three 
friends in a pleasure-boat on the Neva, 
as they went to enjoy themselves ina 
summer-house. Thedescription of the 
river and of the city forms a setting 
for this dialogue, and makes one regret 
that de Maistre should only,I believe, 
on this occasion have turned his 
pencil to landscape. But Plato and 
Berkeley have thrown a purple light 
of poetry—a haunting shadow of trees, 
and fragrance of gardens, and blue 
glimmerings of distant waters—oyer 
this kind of composition. The most 
ancient of all tangles of thoughts is 
introduced—the question of the suf- 
feringsoftherighteous. ButI cannot 
follow the captivating argument from 
point to point; I must be content 


* ¢* Du Pape,” p. 17. 
+ “Du Pape,” liv. i. chap. vi. 
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with indicating a few of its most re- 
markable features. 

The rationale of sickness, as a 

moral phenomenon, is profoundly 
scriptural. Disease is intimately 
connected with sin. While Christ 
“took our infirmities, and bore our 
sicknesses,” He never underwent any 
special form of sickness. Reason and 
science support this view. Take 
away the sicknesses which arise from 
drunkenness and gluttony, even where 
they exist in forms so modified as to 
escape observation ; from unclean- 
ness, from unchastened and unre- 
signed tempers, and from the sins of 
og, and the residuwm is not very 
arge. The Evangelists afford a run- 
ning commentary upon this text. In 
the cases of the man sick of the palsy, 
and of him that was diseased eight- 
and-thirty years, whom the Redeemer 
healed at Bethseda,* those two dark 
threads, sin and sickness, are blended 
in the awful woof of human misery. 
The same lesson is taught by leprosy. 
What are all those mysterious rites in 
Leviticus, accompanied by the resto- 
ration of “the living bird,” let loose 
into the free air and green fields, in 
symbol of the leper’s restoration to 
human society, but so many ritual 
letters spelling out sin in the ugly 
characters of disease ? 

The speculations on executions and 
on war are, however, the most original 
and beautiful portions of de Maistre’s 
writings. 

Punishment, he would say with 
Bishop Butler, is “as natural as so- 
ciety ;’ and in proof of this he ad- 
duces, with incomparable vigour and 
eloquence, the singular fact that in 
every society an executioner is to be 
found. In reference to war, he sets 
out with the proposition, that given 
a being like man, with his social in- 
stincts and moral nature, war is, upon 
all admitted principles of reasoning, 
an impossibility. He quotes La 
Bruytre’s lively description of the 
cats assembling in multitudes, and 
leaving thousands dead upon some 
battle-field, to pollute the air with 
their stench, and his delineation of 
the hatred to the feline tribe which 


would certainly ensue. English read- 
ers may remember the still more 
vivid way in which Swift brings down 
the wrath of a superior and gigantic 
intelligence upon man’s wars, dwarfed 
on the enormous scale of Brobdignag, 
This antecedent impossibility of war 
will be solved by hasty thinkers by 
referring it to the will of sovereigns, 
or to the desire of glory. But the will 
even of the most despotic monarchs 
is quite unable to effect many things 
of far inferior moment; and the ap- 
parent sclution of glory only brings 
round the question in another form— 
why is war glorious ? There are two pro- 
fessional killers, the executioner and 
the soldier. The former is enveloped 
with hcrror, the latter is encircled 
with glory. Yet the former is charged 
with an august office, he is the arm 
of civil law’s majestic wrath ;+ while 
the latter is the professional slayer 
of those whoare individually innocent, 
and still nobility belongs to him as 
if by exclusive right. But the ab- 
surd solution of “the state of na- 
ture” turns up. Nations being in 
this state towards one another, their 
differences can only be settled by the 
stern arbitrement of the sword. Why 
then can they not come out of this 
state of nature, so far as to establish 
an European tribunal? The only ra- 
tional solution of the terrific pheno- 
menon of war is the existence of an 
awful and occult law which necessi- 
tates the effusion of blood. The 
strange reversal of the ordinary moral 
law of Habit, which takes place in 
war, is itself a testimony to some 
such divine superintendence. War 
does not tend to degrade ; of all men, 
the soldier has the loftiest honour. 
It does not make him irreligious. If 
I may express de Maistre’s thoughts 
in Bishop Andrewes’ wordst—‘ It is 
no less usual with the ete to 
say sanctificate proelium (as Joel lik), 
than to say sanctificate jejunium. 
The very hands may be sacred or 
hallowed by fighting some battles ; 
and, therefore, in the calendar of 
saints, we have nominated, not Abel, 
Enoch, and Noe alone, men of peace 
and devotion, but Gideon, Jeptha, 


* St. Matthew ix. 1, 2; St. John v. 14, coll.; 1 Cor. xi. 30; St. James v. 14, 15. 


t adorvvépovg dpyac.—Sophocles. 
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t Sermon preached before Queen Elizabeth, at Richmond, 2Ist February, 
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Samson, worthies and men of war. 
War, therefore, hath his time and 
commission from God.” Saints ripen 
in the camp. This is recognised from 
Scripture downward. War does not 
even blunt the finer feelings : no- 
where is there amore tender humanity. 
One of God’s favourite titles is Lord 
of Hosts ; and the law of war is but 
a sub-law or section of a broader law. 
On every platform of animated na- 
ture we find destruction and death, 
from the worm up to man. Man 
preys upon all: then the conqueror 
becomes his own destroyer. So the 
entire earth is an altar reeking with 
blood, where life is immolated with- 
out measure, and so will it be, until 
the death of death. So that war is 
a law of the world; and, therefore, 
it is divine. It is divine because— 

This is true, till time shall close, 

That principles are rain’d in blood. 

It is divine in its mysterious conse- 
quences ; divine in its inexplicable at- 
traction ; divine in the marvellous pro- 
tection accorded to great captains ; 
divine in the circumstances which 
drift nations into it; divine, finally, 
in its incalculable results, in the in- 
appreciable elements which ensure 
success, intheunaccountable panics of 
imagination which really lose battles. 
This great philosophy of war may 
take for its motto the beautiful and 
profound lines of Wordsworth:— 
Ha! what aghastly sight for man to see; 
And to the heavenly saints in peace who dwell, 
For a brief moment, terrib'e; 

But to Thy sovereign ; enetration, fair, 
Before whom all things are, that were, 

Ali judgments that have been, or e’er shall be, 
Links in the chain ot Thy tranquillity ! 

I must be permitted to cite one or 
two passages, in illustration of the 
richness and variety of the Sotrées. 
Take this portrait of Voltaire— 


**‘I cannot endure the exaggeration 
which names him universal. Certainly, 
I find rare exceptions to this univer- 
sality. In the ode he is ‘clear naught.’ 
Whocan wonder? His reflective impiety 
had killed the divine flame of enthusiasm. 
He could not make an epigram, the least 
mouthful of his gall being unable to 
cover less than a hundred lines. If he 
attempts satire, he glides off into libel. 
In history, he is insupportable, in de- 
spite of the artistic grace and eloquence 
of his style. As for his epic poem, I 
have no right tospeak of it; to judge a 
book one must read it, and to read it one 
must be awake.. A sleepy monotony 
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hangs over the greater part of his writ- 
ings, which have only two themes, the 
Bible and his enemies; he blasphemes or 
he insults. Go and look at his face in the 
Palace of the Hermitage. I never look 
at it, without congratulating myself, that 
it has not been transmitted to us by some 
chisel, inherited from the Greeks, which 
might have given it acertainideal. Here 
all is life-like. There is as much truth 
about that head as there could be in a 
cast taken from the corpse. See that ab- 
ject brow, which was never coloured with 
the glow of modesty ; those two extin- 
guished craters, where lust and hate seem 
to be bubbling even now. That mouth—I 
use a bad word, butitisnot my fault— 
that dreadful rictus, running from ear to 
ear; and those pinched lips. Like that in- 
sect, the scourge of our gardens, which 
only bites at the roots of the most pre- 

cious plants, Voltaire does not cease to 
puncture the two roots of society-- 
women and youth.” 


I could wish to quote entire his 
beautiful sectionupon prayer. Prayer, 
he says, is the best indication of any 
nation’s moral position. Man, before 
Christ, never, inside or outside of the 
Mosaic covenant, called God my Fa- 
ther, in prayer, and outside, never 
expressed contrition as such. A few 
sentences from his description of the 
Psalms, will show how deeply he had 
drunk into their spirit :— 


‘Their difficulty arises from a logical 
laconicism more embarrassing to us than 
the boldest grammatical laconicism. 
The first characteristic of these hymns 
is that they always pray. Even when 
the subject of a Psalm appears purely 
accidental, he always generalizes. He 
is in advance of the age, and already 
belongs to the law of grace. The reli- 
gion which he professed, though locked 
within a point of the globe, was distin- 
guished by a marked tendency towards 
universality. Because he has only sung 
of the eternal, his songs participate in 
eternity.” 


The following pregnant sentences 
contain the essence of Hengstenberg’s 
admirable chapter upon prophecy:— 


‘«The prophet, enjoying the privilege 
of departing from time, his ideas being 
no longer distributed in duration, touch 
and are confused in virtue of simple 
analogy. The Saviour, himself, volun- 
tarily submitted himself to this state.” 
—(S. Matt. xxiv. 29). 


I have now most imperfectly com- 
pleted the design which I sketched 


out. I have endeavoured to trace the 
leading characteristics of a nature bi- 
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sected, as it were, by ati enormous 
contradiction—medival in will and 
affection, modern in culture and in- 
tellect, divided between Absolutism 
and Liberal politics, between Roman 
Theology and Latitudinarianism, or 
rather, a loving all the conclu- 
sions of the former, and embracing 
all the premises of the latter. I have 
tried to show that the doctrine of 
“Development,” in the hand of its 
first regular exponent, is the trans- 
ference of a principle of constitutional 
politics to the sphere of polemical 
theology. It would require more 
space, larger ability, and deeper in- 
formation than I possess, to examine 


“Lace,” said the lexicographer, “is 
thread decussated and reticulated.” 

The writer of the present lines would 
probably do as much in his way as 
the author of that definition towards 
clearing and simplifying the notions 
of his readers, were he to attempt here 
an explanation of the method where- 
by that machine of wondrous versa- 
tility, the Jacquard loom, is made to 
do the work which is done by the 
nimble girlish fingers of the lace- 
maker, among pins and gay rattling 
bobbins upon the time-honoured lace- 
pillow. 

“Loom-lace, indeed !” said our indig- 
nant lady cousin, “a miserable imita- 
tion! the very best of it I would not 
have at a gift!” 

Now we knew that in her much 
rambling over the face of Europe, the 
lady cousin aforesaid had gathered no 
few rare and choice specimens of the 
lace-worker’s best skill. 

Fine threads “decussated” by the 
white fingers of plump, blue-eyed 
Belgian girls; silken “reticulations” 
wrought into the folds of the man- 
tilla by the swarthy fingers of dark- 
éyed maidens near Barcelona: quaint 
and solid traceries, knotted rather 
than knitted by deep-breasted ma- 
trons on the mainland or islands of 
Greece; these, and other treasures of 
the newest as of the more ancient 
points, we knew to be stored on the 
seented wardtobe-shelvesof the scorn- 
fal dathe. 

“Tooni-lace, indeed! a miserable 
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how far this remarkable nature is 
typical of many others in this age of 
transition, to trace its influence upon 
the controversial method of later 
ee above all, to investigate the 
bearing of principles, first distinctly 
enunciated by it, upon the present 
position of Italy. I will only say, in 
conclusion, that have wished 
throughout to speak with respect of 
@ man, so wise and so honest as de 
Maistre, distinguishing between the 
logical falsity which is a mistake, and 
the ethical falsity which isa lie. It 
is pleasant to remember that the 
closing words of the last line of his 
last book are “Salvation by Blood.” 





imitation!” And the emphasis was 
given on the word which stands itali- 
cised. 

Now, to plead the cause of mock- 
turtle as against the genuine ambro- 
sial soup of a mayoralty banquet, is 
an ungrateful task, we allow; but 
mock lace is not a mockery in the 
sense that mock-turtle is. , Real turtle 
and mock are not two attempts to 
embody, ‘by different processes and 
with the same materials, one sepa- 
rately existent, ideal, pattern soup, 
but the real turtle is the actual ideal 
of which the calf’s head compound is 
but a clumsy counterpart. It is fair 
to the lady cousin to admit that this 
culinary illustration was not of her 
suggesting. She was pleased to put 
the case to us ironically, thus:—“ Did 
we mean to say that we thought a 
copy of a Raphael or a Michael An- 
gelo as good or as desirable as the 
original from the master’s hand!” 
Fair sophist! Loom lace and pillow 
lace stand not in the relation of copy 
to original; both are but imitations 
in thread of a draughtsman’s design 
—very often of the same design of the 
same draughtsman. 

A copy of a Raphael or a copy of a 
Michael Angelo is not be compared 
for worth with its respective original ; 
but if Raphael and Michael Angelo 
had both copied a Perugino, there 
might be a very fair discussion as to 
the merits of either copy. Or, to put it 
otherwise, let a draughtsman ¢ py in 
sepia a cartoon at Hampton Court, 
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and nepeteaeatiins with his chemicals 
reproduce the same cartoon, there 
may be a fair debate upon the merits 
of the divers renderings by hand or 
camera. 

When an artist has designed a pat- 
tern for lacework, lassie and loom set 
to work together to reproduce it in 
“thread decussated and reticulated.” 
Now, we were ill-advised enough to 
maintain that whereas this reproduc- 
tion depends almost entirely upon the 
repetition of a uniform stitch at regu- 
lar intervals, the unerring precision of 
the Jacquard shuttle must needs give 
it in some respects a signal advantage. 
And to this perverse opinion we still 
hold; although now confessing that to 
venture upon such manner of argu- 
ment against lady disputants is rash 
and unseemly, ending in social, if not 
in logical or artistic discomfiture. For 
fear, then, of our lady friends, we will 
not say how much we admired the 
perfection and the variety of those re- 
sults of the application of machinery 
to lacemaking which we beheld the 
other day in the good old town of 
Nottingham. And to forego this ex- 
pression of our admiration is a far 
more genuine piece of self-denial than 
declining the attempt of trying to 
make our indulgent readers under- 
stand—or rather trying to make them 
think that we ourselves understand— 
the complicated marvel of the lace- 
weaving machine. 

We may be allowed, however, to 
admire without rebuke the massive 
and handsome facade of the great lace 
warehouse, to the head of which an 
acquaintance offered us an introduc- 
tion. “Good wine,’ runs the old 
proverb, “needs no bush ;’ and a 
pretentious frontage to a warehouse 
may be no sort of warrant for the 
worth of the ware it houses; but we 
suppose that no man has failed to be 
struck at times by the incongruity of 
the contrast so often exhibited in Bri- 
tish centres of industry between the 
mean, “skimpy” ugliness of the fabric 
in the sense of the French “fabrique,” 
and the colossal, world-wide expanse 
and reputation of the “article,” which 
it launches upon the market of every 
civilized or semi-civilized society. The 
old weaving towns and trading towns 
of Belgium put on a quaint but not 
ignoble burgher-stateliness under a 
sky as gray and moist as our own, to 
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say nothing of the marbled, frescoed 
beauties of such a fair city of barter 
as smiles under a southern sky, where 
Genoa the Superb skirts the blue 
southern midland sea. Now, that is 
a fair, broad valley through which 
comes sweeping the stately stream of 
Trent; and the poetic soul of Kirke 
White, one of those singers of strange 
—_ the golden strings of whose 
arp have snapped before it was fully 
tuned, found choice delight in the 
beauties of the woodlands which 
come down and hang their greenery 
at Clifton, over the bold, high banks. 
Bold, also, and sturdy—almost noble 
in its sturdiness—is the quarried hill- 
side upon the opposite bank, whereon 
the modern ruins of the mansion of 
the ducal house of Newcastle stand, 
to rebuke with a perpetual ae 
the folly of aristocratic obstinacy an 
the wickedness of democratic outrage. 
On the swellings of the rolling table- 
land behind this admonitory rock 
cluster the streets of the busy metro- 
polis of stocking-frame weavers and 
loom-lace workers; and, spite of its 
fine open market-place and the pic- 
turesque position of its old parish 
church, it must needs be owned that 
those streets have had their full share 
in the just reproach of meanness and 
of ugliness charged upon the manufac- 
turing towns of Britain. 

But the esthetical movements of 
the last ten or fifteen years have not 
left untouched the good old English 
town, amidst whose butcher-stalls our 
old childish books made Little-John 
deal out to the good wives at market 
the loins, and breasts, and haunches 
of the fat buck venison which the 
shafts of Robin’s merry-men in green 
had stretched upon the mosses and 
ferns of the neighbouring Sherwood. 

Nottingham, we are bound to say, 
and every casual tourist might corro- 
borate the saying, stands honourably 
placed upon the list of those English 
working communities which have 
begun to understand that, without 
lacquer or veneer, the nobility of 
work, and specially of such crafi 
handwork as cunning brainwo 
guides, may fairly be expressed by 
the nobleness of the aspect of its 
houses. Although ourselvesastranger 
to the town, we think that few of its 
inhabitants will be disposed toquarrel 
with our surmise, that they reckon 
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among themselves in particular one 
architect, at least, whose manly sense, 
cea mane skill,and taste uncramped, 

ave done no little towards enabling 
them to realize their convictions upon 
this head. 

That which made so agreeable an 
impression upon us as we revisited 
Nottingham lately, after an interval 
of some years, was the rapid increase 
in the number of handsome buildings, 
which, although constructed at the 
sole cost of private firms, almost as- 
sume the dignity of publicinstitutions. 
Weare not sufficiently well acquainted 
with the zedilities, if we may so apply 
the word, of the good town, to know 
whether the necessaries of sanitary 
well-being have been first supplied ; 
we do not know how far its drains 
and sewers may be competent to do 
their happy, if obscure, work of re- 
moving the most fertile elements of 
town-bred disease and death ; neither 
can we say whether its close-packed 
working folk have at full command, 
in their own houses, the health-giving 
boon of an abundant supply of water. 
But whether these things be or not, 
and whatsoever may be deficient in 
such respects, we hold it certain that 
there must be a cheering, brightening, 
uplifting, influence silently exercised 
upon those working folk by the al- 
tered outward aspect of the build- 
ings in which so much of their life 
is spent. If we may judge, how- 
ever, by the establishment which we 
had the pleasure of inspecting, the 
outward aspect is very far from being 
that upon which alone a beneficial 
change has come. 

We had access toa great lace ware- 
house, and an introduction to the head 
of its firm. Having entered from the 
street, through swinging doors, with 
oo panels, and ascended a 

ight of stone steps,—at the bottom of 
which we noted one special shaft and 
capital of a short column, with which, 
we think, not even Mr. Ruskin would 
have been displeased,—we were cour- 
teously received in a sort of hall, of 
which the dimensions and loftiness 
are such as to impress one upon en- 
tering with a certain sense of respect 
and admiration. We by no means 
pretend that its aspect has any thing 
im — with a venerable - 
appearance, for instance, of an 
Sid Eng ish baronial hall; but no in- 
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dustrial baron need be otherwise than 
proud of emblazoning his “achieve- 
ment” upon the pillars (of iron) which 
support its elevation. 

a we beg leave, thankfully, to 
note that the phrase on which we 
have ventured is not a mere freak of 
our own fancy. No more respected 
magistrate sits upon the Nottingham 
bench than that “industrial baron,” 
Lord Belper, whose elevation to the 
peerage, we, in our sincere love for 
the British Constitution, have ever 
rejoiced to hail as a well-forged link 
in the chain of that alliance between 
the senate-house and the chamber of 
commerce, which Mr. Bright and his 
followers are pleased to mock at as a 
rope of sand. A few more “industrial 
barons,” well chosen and worthily re- 
ceived into theranks of the aristocracy, 
woul be, perhaps, the most telling of 
all arguments against that policy of 
severance between classes to which the 
mischievous speeches of the member 
for Birmingham tend. 

Returning to our hall, we have not 
sufficient technical knowledge of archi- 
tectural terms to state otherwise than 
just clumsily thus, that it serves as a 
sort of central shaft, around which 
close in, one above another, the dif- 
ferent tiers of galleries or warerooms, 
which spread thence tothe extremities 
of the building. It fulfils an excel- 
lent purpose in respect of a system of 
ventilation—a system to which it was 
evident, not only from visible mecha- 
nical appliances, but the more con- 
vincing testimony of the olfactory 
nerves, that no slight nor unsuccessful 
attention had been paid. Placed by 
the senior partner under the guidance 
of an intelligent and well-mannered 
assistant, we began our progress 
through the lower rooms or galleries. 
How should we attempt either to de- 
scribe or classify the various samples of 
lace which passed at once under our 
review! The deep black which mocks 
more effectually than our indignant 
lady cousin will allow, the fabric 
which skirts the borders of the Spa- 
nish mantilla; the delicate white 
edgings of that spurious Valenciennes 
wherewith she would, perhaps, dis- 
dain to trim the state-cap of that 
reigning nursery queen, her last baby; 
the solid housewifely fringe, the like 
of which stout Saxon maids and ma- 
trons industriously contrive by the 
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banks of the Elbe; or the peculiar 
patterns, again worked in black, which 
the half Moorish girls of Malta repro- 
duce so skilfully. Many areminiscence 
of pleasant days of travel—many an 
impression left upon the mind by the 
aspect of far-off seenes—may be suin- 
moned into the mind, by the power 
of association, at the mere opening 
and shutting of these countless exqui- 
sitely ordered sample drawers. Each 
sample piece itself, of so many dozen 
yards, is a pretty, almost a beautiful 
object, were it only for the neatness 
of its disposition upon the bright blue 
card-board on which it is wound, and 
the artistic designs and colours of the 
labels and other stationery thereunto 
pertaining. As for the variety of de- 
signs in the laces themselves, the only 
thing to match it as a marvel, is the 
fabulous cheapness of almost every 
fabric thus displayed. 

But leaving the lace, properly so 
called, we soon found that the large- 
ness or the vagueness of the definition 
we have already quoted, is none too 

. wide or comprehensive to express the 
nature of the varied products which 
we were to encounter on our per- 
ambulation. Whatever combination 
“threads decussated and reticulated,” 
whether silken, flaxen, or even wool- 
len can furnish, appeared to be repre- 
sented, here. We saw edgings for the 
tiniest of infant caps; but we saw 
likewise lengths upon lengths of net, 
fine in its texture, yet strong; of 
which a single breadth would pro- 
tect from frosts and other atmospheric 
dangers peach-trees and nectarines, 
trained against a garden-wall, full fif- 
teen feet in height. We saw curtains 
of which the stately fall and rich or- 
namentation would not disgrace the 
windows of a lordly drawing-room ; 
but we saw also gossamer veils, whose 
fall, when fastened to the rim of a 
saucy little feathered hat, would scarce 
reach to the curl of the lip of the 
maiden whose laughing eyes would 
sparkle from behind their shelter. 

Our attention was at one juncture 

articularly arrested by heaps upon 
een of certain parti-coloured arti- 
cles, at the probable use of which we 
guessed in vain. Asa chance speci- 


men lay on the counter, it looked 
somewhat like a cabbage-net ; but cab- 
bage-nets are not knitted in horizontal 
stripes of red and black, or mauve 
and brown. Neither have cabbage- 
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nets two apertures; the one much 
wider than the other, so as to give 
them, if stretched and allowed to 
hang down, the form of a truncated 
cone. Neither, again, have cabbage- 
nets close meshes for the more part, 
interrupted from space to space by 
rounds of much wider meshes. We 
inquired of our courteous guide the 
nature of these mystic circular woofs. 

“ Nets for crinolines, sir!’ was the 
ready reply. “ Those circles of wider 
meshes are threaded, so to speak, by 
the light steel hoops !” 

To judge by the supply on hand, 
these fascinating hen-coops are to gir- 
dle fair forms some time longer yet. 

And by way of set-off, it would seem 
as if the sterner sex were not soon 
likely to desist from their lounging 
habits, so detrimental to the freshness 
of moreens and chintzes upon sofa- 
cushions and easy chairs, for we ob- 
serveda plentiful stock of those “anti- 
macassars” which the “crochet-work” 
of—dare we write it !—crotchety- 
spouses, mothers, sisters, provide as 
palliatives against the rubbing of ma- 
rital, filial, and fraternal polls. 

There are no looms upon these spa- 
cious premises ; but the varied pro- 
ducts of countless looms come here, 
not merely to be stored and housed, 
but to pass under those keen eyes, 
whose detective action the machine 

annotyetsupply ; and to passthrough 
those nimble tingers whose distributive 
action it cannot yet entirely supplant. 
Side by side may be observed the 
broad white counter-board, over which 
ex black nets and laces; and the 
yroad black one, over which white 
netsand laces pass ; whilst round both, 
and over them, stand quick inquisi- 
tors, whose practised glance suffers no 
imperfection in the work to slip on 
unheeded. 

Here a bevy of girls, with scissors 
which twinkle as they snip, part from 
each other the separate breadths of 
the laces which the loom has turned 
outas one woof of continuous breadth ; 
here another, with threaded needles, 
themselves stitch edgings to the sim- 
ple bands of net, or watch and control 
the action of the ingenious machines 
which have been made to perform the 
same office. In one compartment we 
see these busy workers guide endless 
lengths of lace through rollers which 
smooth and stiffen them ; whilst clock- 
work tells the measurement of length 
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upon adial, and with the ringing tinkle 
of a little bell gives warning that the 
tale of yards is full. Opposite, their 
sister-workers, with light revolving 
wheels, spun by their own hands, 
wind the smoothed and stiffened laces 
on to the broad blue cards, and fas- 
ten all with the gay labels and paper- 
ings which are admired downstairs. 
Elsewhere they are cutting, crimping 
—* gauffering”’ is, we believe, the cor- 
rect term—and by the aid of a little 
gas-generated heat and the “size” in 
the netitself, cementing together with- 
out a stich, those “tours-de-tétes,” 
which line the inner lip of a bonnet’s 
rim, as some fibrous fringing “ cilia” 
may be seen to line the inner lip of 
certain bivalve shells. There is no- 
thing unhealthy, nothing unhappy, 
about the looks of these girlish work- 
ers, Whose perfectly quiet yet cheer- 
ful demeanour impresses the visitor 
very favourably. A snatch of song 
or verse of a more solemn strain is 
often heard, put forth at first sugges- 
tively by a single voice or two, and 
then is heard to swell into chorus as 
other voices, with no little sweetness 
of note and accuracy of key, join in 
the melody. 

But in other compartments other 
workers are to be seen, and other 
works requiring stronger wrists or 
arms. Here a full-grown lad, armed 
with a knife of preternatural sharp- 
ness, and assisted by a pattern-board, 
which he presses down on dozens of 
thicknesses of net,cuts by the board’s 
outline, and thus turns out as many 
dozens of cap-shapes fit for wiring 
and final fashioning ; there, a yet 
stronger man, armed with a knife of 
the same sharpness, but of greater 
breadth and power of blade, cuts into 
regulation-sizes whole blocks of the 
same stout net. As you go down a 
staircase you may meet large bales 
and heavy bags of goods from the 
bleacher’s, borne up on sturdy shoul- 
ders; whilst at the bottom of the same 
you shall find yourself ushered into 
the abode of the press-men, who, with 
their hydraulic presses, working up to 
a pressure of three hundred tons or 
more, reduce goods to something like 
a third of their first bulk, and thus 

repare them for profitable packing. 

he only thing which seemed ill. 


treated on the premises, we must allow, 
were the stout boards of toughest ma- 
hogany interposed between the layers 
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of goods in those cruel presses. They 
groaned, and cracked, and anal 
and shrieked for mercy under that in- 
exorable compression, till we could 
almost have fancied ourselves assist- 
ing at that hideous punishment de- 
vised by our forefathers in the “good 
old times,” now mercifully gone, for 
punishing “contempt of court,” and 
getting plea or information out of an 
obstinately-silent witness or party in 
the case. 

But all this while our readers may 
be asking, as the hearers of too many 
preachers often must, whither on earth 
we have wandered from our text, and 
how on earth we purpose to bring 
back ourselves or them to any bond 
Jide consideration of it. 

For those words sound like a text, 
wherewith we have headed our paper; 
and though they be not quoted from 
any of the inspired books, agree well 
enough for truth and sacredness with 
the spirit of many passages which 
might be quoted directly from them. 

“Qui laborat orat,” “Who worketh 
prayeth,” a solemn truth and a con- 
solatory ; having much power of re- 
buke for idlers, and triflers, and busy- 
bodies, who, perchance, on thestrength 
of certain observances, feel a pharisaic 
glow of pride in their own more co- 
piousmerits,and brand in theirthought 
as publicans those toiling fellow-sin- 
ners, Whose less wordy appeals to 
Heaven be yet truer appeals than 
their’s; having likewise much power 
of comfort for those laborious bearers 
of the heat and burden of the day, 
whose hearts utter mute litanies even 
through lips that be closed. 

“Qui laborat orat,”’ admirably com- 
mented on by that “douce” Presbyte- 
rian preacher, of whom we remember 
to have heard; although, perhaps, he 
might have shaken his head at it for 
“‘monkish claver.” 

“ Brithren,” quoth he, “wha may 
be callit ane haulie pleughman ?” 

“An haulie pleughman, is a mon 
wha gangs airlie to the braeside, wi’ 
nags and pleugh, and wha cams hame 
aiblins late wi’ ’em in the gloamin’, 
havin’ pleughed lang furrows, and 
straight furrows, and smooth furrows, 
mind ye, the haill o’ the live-lang day.” 

“Qui laborat orat,” an “old saw,” 
whereof it also struck us that the 
speaker gave no bad “modern in- 
stance,’ whom we heard venture upon 
the assertion, that he thought an im- 


‘ 
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proved patent plough by no means an 
irrelevant commentary upon the peti- 
tion, “Give us, this day, our Jaily 
bread.” 

“Qui laborat orat,” a solemn truth 
and a consolatory, we repeat it; but 
one of those which will not bear to 
be read upside down. For many be 
the truths, which, read upside down, 
tell lies. 

Work may be prayer ; but it is not 
of necessity that it must be. 

“Who worketh prayeth”—true; but 
only if he be a prayerful worker. 

“Qui laborat orat;” yes, if we may 
premise the same words with the 
change of one single letter only. “Qui 
laborat oret:” let him that worketh 
pray. 

Not otherwise 
** For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 

prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call 

them friend ?”’* 





There is one spacious apartment 
within the buildings of that great 
warehouse which in thought we have 
been revisiting, whereof as yet we 
have made no mention. Its disposi- 
tion gives but little scope for the in- 
genuity of those contrivances which 
elsewhere have excited our interested 
curiosity. Itis simple, severe, almost 
destitute of any thing like ornament, 
yet are all things therein “decent and 
in order.” So far as being “cut off” 
from the common uses of other rooms 
of like shape and dimensions goes, it 
is in the strictest etymological sense 
of the word “consecrated.” A cursory 
glance at the rows of low-backed 
seats, at the desk or lectern uphold- 
ing the Sacred Volume, at the organ 
with its tuneful pipes, tells us at once 
that the place has a true consecration. 

There is no sort of compulsion; no 
kind of roll-call kept; no pricking in of 
names at chapel-time, as in the sanc- 
tuaries of learned colleges; but if the 
worker, male or female, feel the want 
of some special act of express devo- 
tion, which may serve to turn the 
spirit of the whole day’s work to 
prayer, here, every morning of each 
working day, the holy opportunity is 
given. 

We think the number of worship- 
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pers had been within a dozen of 
three hundred on the day when we 
paid our visit. Their average daily 
attendance is about two hundred 
and eighty. The significance of this 
number is more apparent when we 
remember that three hundred and 
fifty are all that are employed im- 
mediately in the warehouse; and 
another token, scarcely to be mis- 
understood, of the manner in which 
these workpeople appreciate the in- 
tention of those who established these 
services, isto be found in the fact that 
they themselves, in a few months, 
contributed the whole of the £120 
which the organ cost them. 

We have before us the book, en- 
titled “Short Services and Hymns,” 
which serves as the public manual of 
these devotions. It consist of select 
— from the Book of Common 

-rayer, arranged so as to secure 
variety of expression on different days 
of the week ; there are selections from 
the prose psalter, and about 150 
hymns, such as are to be found for 
the more part in the ordinary books 
in use among Church congregations. 

A chaplain, in Holy Orders, con- 
ducts the services; and as his whole 
time is devoted to the moral and 
spiritual necessities of the personsem- 
ployed in the house, our readers can 
imagine for themselves that his pas- 
toral intelligence and activity form 
the pivot around which many another 
work for good is turning. Evening 
classes for intellectual improvement ; 
a book society, and the circulation of 
wholesome periodicals; a bank for 
savings ; an association in support of 
a certain missionary schoolin Rupert’s 
Land, may be mentioned as indica- 
tions. It would, perhaps, be intru- 
sive, almost impertinent, for us to 
push our account any farther into de- 
tail; but we trust that we shall not 
incur the blame of being either if we 
venture to say that the hearty, frank 
tone of interest in the chaplain’s 
work which breathed in the words of 
those who happened to speak to us 
concerning it on the spot, inspires the 
conviction that it is not work in vain. 

The open, avowed, constant, and 
practical recognition of the presidency 
over all honest, human work and 
workers of Him, who in heaven is 
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the great Workman of all good works: 
the confession by employers and em- 
ployed—for all kneel together in that 
room to pray, all stand together to 
sing some simple song of praise—of 
a divine brotherhood underlying the 
human confraternity of workers; 
these be the things, which evenshould 
their expression take elsewhere, neces- 
sarily, some different shape, must 
everywhere be admirable, everywhere 
touching, everywhere, we might say, 
sublime. 

We have personal knowledge, pur- 
chased by some three years’ residence 
—years not otherwise than laborious 
—of the aspects of life in a busy 
manufacturing town. We know what 
it is in the cold and wintry time to 
struggle against slumber yet unsa- 
tiated, at the early swinging of the 
factory bell, or at the tapping of the 
night-watchman’s switch against the 
shutter or the window-pane. We 
know what it is to turn out, on the 
way to the day’s first business, into 
the sloppy streets, where under the 
coal-smoke canopy, the fog that reeks 
also with the noxious vapours from 
street drains and culverts, seems bat- 
tened down under hatches, without 
hope of rising above the chimneytops 
to disperse in open air above. We 
know what may be the shivering 
sense of desolation felt at such times, 
and the depression early settling down 
upon the worker’s mind before the 
work be yet begun—a desolation such 
as even the solitary herd or woodman 
is not apt to feel, though he sally 
not forth into the streets of a city 
where other men’s footsteps clatter 
near him on the pavement, but go 
forth alone to the cloudy upland or 
to the woodland still tangled in win- 
try mist. We, therefore, can appre- 
ciate, to speak of no loftier things, 
the cheering influence of such a 
multitudinous gathering for prayer, 
the comfort in the palpable sense 
of that daily renewal of companion- 
ship. Who knows not the electric 
influence which the growing mur- 
mur of an unanimous response 
can exercise upon the whole frame, 
bodily and —. of a gathered 
assembly? Who cannot fancy the 
soothing spell of that morning music 
of the full-toned organ, and by-and- 
by the quickening fervour of its more 
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thrilling strains, caught up and al- 
most overborne by hundreds of human 
voices in accord? We remember, 
perhaps some of our readers may 
cherish the same reminiscence, how 
wofoundly and how tenderly our 
coas was moved within us at a cer- 
tain Sabbath episode, recorded in the 
account of the Arctic sojourn of Dr. 
Kane and his companions in the 
search for Franklin. 

“We sat together,” he wrote, “and 
we read through the book of Ruth.” 
They looked out upon the ice-field 
and its terrible grim furrows, fur- 
rowed by the ploughshare of the 
death-wind from the near north pole : 
and then they turned them to the 
scroll of the inspired pastoral and 
summoned into mind the sunny land- 
scape of the happy Syrian harvest- 
fields. It was almost a defiant an- 
swer to the great dramatist’s inquiry 
concerning power to— 

* Wallow naked in December's snow: 

By thinking on fantastic summer's heat.” 


Now, the service-book of the Not- 
tingham lace warehouse lies before 
us, and we mark that its motto is from 
the selfsame book of Ruth— 

‘** And Boaz said unto the reapers, the Lord be 
with you, 
And they answered, the Lord bless thee.” 


The warm, and light, and airy 
work-rooms of that English home of 
industry are far other abodes than 
the dim-lighted cabin of the polar- 
exploring ship ; yet there is so sharp 
a contrast between the mechanical 
life of the town-dwellers and town- 
workersofthis nineteenth century, and 
the life of those patriarchal reapersand 
gleaners whose memory lives on the 
sacred page, that one cannot help 
feeling touched and pleased with the 
justice, tenderness, penetration, and 
delicacy of the thought which has 
striven to bring the patriarchal kind- 
ness and its acknowledgment of a 
goodness supreme over them all, into 
the common devotions of an English 
manufacturer and his working hands. 

The form of the expression may 
differ; but we heartily pray the 
spirit of it spread : for happy is the 
hive of workers where, whatever way 
you construe it, the sentence speaks 
a truth : 

Qui laborat orat. 
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THERE was something rather bizarre 
in the note appended to the Italian 
portion of “Bradshaw” for July. 
The possibility of a train being hin- 
dered by a battle is a contingency 
which the English grumbler does not 
often take into account. The juxta- 
position of modern invention with 
(excepting marriage) the most ancient 
of all institutions, sounds incongru- 
ous ; to speak of Battles and Rail- 
ways in the same breath, seems like 
an anachronism. One can hardly 
imagine a General ordering a — 
train in order that he might be in 
time for an engagement; nor thou- 
sands of men fighting in the very 
middle of the “line” just at the time 
when the “express” was due. One 
tries to picture the confusion that 
would be spread through the ranks 
of the most disciplined army, were a 
heavy locomotive, with some half- 
dashing 


dozen carriages, to come 
through the squares of infantry and 
squadrons of horse at the rate of fifty 


miles an hour. Men who had stood 
immovable before a charge of cuiras- 
siers, or borne without flinching the 
deadly discharge of a battery of guns, 
would rush off in all directions pell- 
inell when they heard the rumbling 
roar and fiendish shriek of the engine 
in their rear. Nevertheless, the 
Strade Ferrate played no mean part 
in the late campaign. On one occa- 
sion French troops arrived by train 
from Genoa, just in time to secure a 
hitherto doubtful victory. On an- 
other, Austrian reinforcements came 
up soon enough to share in the defeat 
of their comrades. Both at Monte- 
bello and at Magenta the railways 
formed an important military posi- 
tion, and at the latter place the sta- 
tion itself was fortified. Now, indeed, 
we learn to our cost that the stoker 
is a very useful ally to the soldier ; 
and while the troops travel back to 
France on the wings of the wind, we 
must be content to attain occasionally 
a speed of four miles an hour, on our 
road to Switzerland. 

Walking through the streets of 
Milan this evening in search of a 


conveyance that shall take us out of 
Italy, we notice that the walls are 
placarded with a broadside closely 
printed, and containing a biographical 
sketch of Charles Albert. I do not 
know any thing that more strongly 
marks a nation’s character, than the 
use to which a people puts its dead- 
walls. In England the student of 
mural literature would be over- 
whelmed by the generous, though 
contradictory, advice of men who 
have devoted their lives to increasing 
the comfort of the human race by 
vatent hats, coats, pills, and lozenges. 
n Paris he will no longer find pic- 
tures of gigantic garments, nor will 
any thoughtful French economist ad- 
vise him to reform his tailor’s bills, 
nor warn him to lay in a stock of 
grocery immediately before a new 
Chinese war has doubled the prices 
of tea and coffee. Monster trousers 
will have given place to illustrated 
programmes of a Lantern Féte in the 
Gardens near the Champs Elysées, or 
of some equestrian feats in the Hip- 
podrome, where nymphs in short 
dresses Jump over eight horses at 
once. The advertising class in France 
will give you plenty of information 
about the Curcenses, but with regard 
to the Panem it is altogether silent. 
In Italy the difference is even wider. 
Here both “bread” and “the games” 
are neglected. Italian dead-walls 
have a dignity to sustain, and are in- 
vested with political importance. 
They are commonly exploites by go- 
vernment, who proclaim the acts of 
the legislature by means of the pla- 
card. Private politicians, too, oes 
the same method to make known 
their ideas, which, in England, would 
appear in the Zimes ; but for which 
the diminutive L’Opinione, and the 
still more pigmy Gazzetta del Popolo, 
have no spare corner. 

After infinite trouble, the bureau 
of the diligence is found, and having 
embarked upon the cumbrous ma- 
chine, we leave Milan and the glori- 
ous jewel which it enshrines about 
nine o'clock, and rumble along the 
dark road, and watch the lightning, 
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which is performing as usual in the 
western horizon. Of all his tribe, the 
Italian coachman is the most de- 
graded. The London cabby is at 
least outspoken, and the Irish car 
driver witty and humorous; but 
the cocchiére owns not one single 
good quality. He is the most remorse- 
less of beggars. He will roughly 
awaken you from the sweetest sleep 
for his buonamano ; and inasmuch as 
the same man rarely drives for two 
hours, you are constantly tormented 
by this insatiable race. One learns 
by experience. At first one gives 
Sardinian coins, worth four pence 
each ; but these are soon exhausted, 
and French sous are offered instead ; 
then when these are run out, recourse 
is had to the few English coppers 
that have been tumbling about in 
your pocket ever since you left Dover. 
The cocchiére is not discriminating. 
He knows that beggars must not be 
choosers, and so long as he is success- 
ful in getting any thing out ef you, 
he does not care though it be only a 
»fennig, the tenth part of a penny. 
t is amusing to hear him endeavour- 
ing to urge on his horses by violent 
language. His exclamations seem to 
have a soothing effect upon the team ; 
and each time he utters his liquid 
polysyllables, the cattle slacken 
speed. In fact it is a hopeless task 
to attempt to scold in that 
* soft bastard Latin, 

Which melts like kisses from a lady’s mouth.” 
If you want to slang effectually, you 
must confine yourself to short words, 
and be sparing of your vowels and 
liquids. True, O’Connell silenced a 
fishwoman by sesquipedalia verba ; 
but he counted upon her ignorance of 
the classics, and rightly guessed that 
she would take the unknown for the 
wonderful, and be awed accordingly. 
But try an English Jehu with the 
vilest names that you can find in the 
Italian dictionary, and he will feel 
flattered, and touch his hat ; then, for 
an experiment, use all the terms of 
endearment in your German vocabu- 
lary, and he will throw off his coat 
and square his fists. Mon omnes 
omnia. To Southerners is given the 
art of wooing; in malediction they 
fail most miserably. 

A glorious morning dawned as we 
drove into Sesto Colende. The silver 
waters of Lago Maggiore gleamed 
through the early mists. A long range 
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of mountain peaks rose dark and pur- 
ple against the sky, flushed with 
coming day. Queen of the twilight 
splendours, Venus flashed her many- 
coloured hues; and balmy breezes, 
cool and fragrant, wafted along the 
fleecy clouds, tinged with crimson and 
gold ; and Spenser’s lines ring in the 
ear :— 
“ Her looks were like the beams of the morn- 
ing sun, 
Forth looking through the window of the 
east, 
When first the fleecie cattle have begun 
Upon their perled grass to make their feast.” 


We cross the head of the lake in a 
huge ferry-boat, then pass along the 
western shore for a few miles, until 
we enter Arona. The inhabitants of 
this town retain a vivid recollection 
of Austrian depredations. The rail- 
way from here to Novara was espe- 
cially the object of Austrian hostility. 
The rails were torn up, the permanent 
way damaged; the carriages were 
thrown into the river, and the bridges 
blown up. But let us forget for 
awhile the devastation of war, and 
enjoy to the full one of the fairest 
scenes that earth has to offer. Stand- 
ing upon a steep hill, covered with 
vines and trees, we look through the 
crumbling arches of a ruined castle 
upon the lake spread out at our feet, 
brilliantly blue beneath a cloudless 
sky. Here and there, lightly skim- 
ming over its surface, are little white- 
sailed boats and cozy gondolas. In 
the distance the shores are studded 
with villages, with their churches 
and clock-towers ; yonder, on our left, 
are the far-famed Borromean Islands 
and Isola Bella, with its hanging gar- 
dens of myrtle, and camphor, and 
pomegranate trees ; and behind all, 
rise the glorious mountain ranges, 
softly blue through the summer haze, 
and far more lovely than the most 
dazzling snow-crowned summits. A 
vision to dream over, an hour to 
“live again in memory,” when No- 
vember fogs darken the air, and hide 
from view the desolate moorlands ; 
and when winter storms have black- 
ened the sky with clouds that come 
wildly hurrying from the Atlantic, 
and drowning all the earth with piti- 
less down-pour—a glorious land to 
live and to die for, to shed one’s best 
blood for. But yet its very beauty 
seems to enervate the mind, and to 
wrap it in dreamy lotos-eater repose. 
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While “wearily reclined where orange 
trees the bower darken,” the “sor- 
rowfully-soothing tones” of the “fallen 
god, Loki,” seem to entrance us as 
they did the Swedish Sywald— 
* Must I not weep when I behold 
Our earth-born joys, how transitory? 
When e’en Walhalla vanisheth, 
And all her glory. 


‘Then cherish life while yet it lasts; 

O, pluck her sweetest flowers ! 

Beyond the grave are howling blasts 

And leafless bowers.” 

But the diligence is about to start 
again; we have done but little more 
than quarter of our journey; so having 
paid our respects to the monster statue 
of S. Carlo Borromeo, the patron saint 
of this part of Italy, we once more 
place ourselves en route. 

Publius Syrus, amongst his other 
wise sayings, remarks that “comes ju- 
cundus in vid pro vehiculo est,” (a 
jolly companion is as good as a lift in 
a waggon). But the comes jucundus 
is an addition to one’s enjoyment by 
no means to be despised, even though 
you should not be travelling on foot. 
My compagnon de voyage was a Pied- 
montese, who could speak sufficient 
French to render conversation possi- 
ble. The following opinions are, I 
think, shared by the great majority of 
Italians. 

“The war was inevitable. After 
forty years of rule in Italy, Austria 
has lost more than she has gained. 
The estrangement between the rulers 
and the ruled was irreconcilable. No 
Italian would willingly speak to an 
Austrian soldier. If an tralian lady 
wereseen to converse with an Austrian 
officer, her character would be ruined 
for life. Directly a hated 7'edesco en- 
tered a café, he would find that all the 
previous occupants would rise and 
leave him to himself. One of the most 
popular poems of a modern Italian 
poet, has for its subject the misery 
which a beautiful woman had to en- 
dure through the contempt of her for- 
mer friends, because she had married 
one of the detested race. At the 
fétes of the Emperor the same insu- 
perable animosity was displayed. At 
Venice, for instance, the streets would 
be depopulated, and the café Florian 
utterly deserted—a most significant 
fact to those who are acquainted with 
Venetian lifeand manners. Of course 
this immovable passive resistance was 
galling beyond endurance to the plea- 
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sure-loving officers. To find them- 
selves entirely cut off from flirtations 
and love making ; to know that every 
pair of dark lustrous eyes was averted 
from them, or turned upon them with 
withering contempt and hatred, was 
intolerable. So those who had begun 
chastising with whips went on to use 
scorpions, until it might be prophesied 
that the people thus ‘mightily op- 
ed would speedily find some 

rak or Deborah to deliver them. 
Help has come from beyond the Alps. 
The oppressors have been despoiled, 
and now’—— 

“Ah, now; what do you imagine 
will come next? Is your Barak going 
to turn Sisera ?”’ 

“By no means. I do not pretend 
to say that Napoleon is such a devoted 
admirer of the Goddess of Liberty, 
that he counted the expenditure of 
millions of treasure, and thousands of 
human lives as nothing, if he could 
but win her approving smile. Doubt- 
less he has found it to his interest to 
raise up a powerful friend and ally in 
the south to help him in time of need, 
if that time should ever come, when 
all the Teutonic nations, including 
England as well as Austria and Ger- 
many, shall be arrayed against the 
Latin nations, including France and 
Italy.” 

“There is no fear that England and 
France will become foes. It is to the 
interest of both that they should keep 
friendly. United we believe that we 
can beat the whole world.” 

“You think not. Let me tell you 
two incidents which have come to my 
knowledge. A party of French offi- 
cers at Dieppe, was overheard by a 
friend of mine to drink, with the 
greatest enthusiasm, the toast, ‘War 
with England.’ Again, an American 
gentleman was travelling in a railway 
carriage with a Frenchman, whom he 
asked to close the window. ‘Shut it 
yourself,’ was the not very polite re- 
ply. ‘Well, answered the Yankee, 
‘we dosaysharp things in our country, 
but we hardly come it as strong as 
that.’ ‘Monsieur is an Englishman? 
said his companion. ‘No; an Ameri- 
can,’ answered the first speaker. ‘Ten 
thousand pardons, Monsieur.’ ” 

“Well, these stories prove nothing 
except that some rather foolish per- 
sons exhibited their folly in antipathy 
to England. The. irritation is not 
wonderful, considering how violent 
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the press has been in both countries 
since the attempt by Orsini; and when 
the French colonels demanded to be 
led at once against ‘perfide Albion.’ 
It is possible that a war with England 
would be popular for a few months ; 
but the Parisian shopkeepers would 
soon complain of diminished trade ; 
and the first defeat, which would not 
be long in coming, would thoroughly 
disgust the whole French nation with 
the undertaking, and popular disap- 
pointment generally finds a victim. 
Napoleon is too wise to risk that. He 
will not hazard his permanent rule for 
the sake of gratifying a temporary 
whim. Let us leave this topic. What 
is thought of the Treaty of Peace?’ 

“Tn Lombardy, people, though glad 
enough to be themselves free, and not 
wanting in gratitude to those who 
have helped them to freedom, are yet 
bitterly disappointed that Venice has 
not participated in the same happy 
fate.” 

“*What greater right have we to 
liberty than Venice? says the author 
of an anonymous Milanese pamphlet, 
which has excited some attention. 
*Povera Venezia! Povera regina vaq- 
heggiata dai poeti di tutte le nazioni, 
compianta da tutti i cuori che hanno 
fede di carita, ammirata da quanti 
sono al mondo intelletti capaci di com- 
prenderele cose altee sublime! No,non 
ti abbandoneremo noi alla viglia della 
sventura. It must not be that the 
fairest jewel in the Italian crown 
should be given toa stranger. No! 
Milan and Venice, Lombardy and 
Venetia, are united by ties of common 
sorrow, and by the hope of common 
relief; and ‘those whom God hath 
joined let not man put asunder.’ De- 
pend upon it, whatever they may say 
at Villafranca, or at Zurich even, the 
Italian question will not be settled 
without the consent of the Italian peo- 
ple. They have tried their strength, 
and know that they are strong enough 
to stand without the assistance of any 
‘paternal’ German Emperor.” 

But it is really almost a crime to 
talk while we are passing through 
such a glorious country. Nowhere, 
in all my wanderings, have I looked 
upon such a long-continued succession 
of glories as on this never-to-be-for- 
gotten 27th of July. I quite agree 
with Kingsley, that “mountains are 
all very well when they are doing 
their only duty, that of making rain 
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and soil for the lowlands; but as for 
this new-fangled admiration of them, 
it is a proof that our senses are dulled 
by luxury and books, and that we 
require to excite our palled organ of 
marvellousness by signs and wonders, 
zesthetic brandy and cayenne.” Mere 
size never affects me, at all events. I 
have found that beyond a certain 
height mountains do not impress the 
beholder in proportion to their eleva- 
tion. Probably no one can deny, 
however unwilling to confess, that 
his first view of Mont Blanc from the 
valley of Chamonix, disappointed him. 
It is quite easy to conceive how Cole- 
ridge could write a far finer poem 
without ever having set foot in Swit- 
zerland, than if he had lodged for a 
month upon the Flégtre. Perpendi- 
cular height by no means produces 
the same awe-inspiring sense of 
boundlessness as the infinite expanse 
of ocean that lies tossing and heaving 
before you when standing upon some 
narrow ledge of rock, supported, as at 
the Land’s End, by giant granite co- 
Jumns, you look far forth upon the un- 
quiet Atlantic, “bathed in the rays of 
the great setting flame.” I had lately 
seen that grand old weather-beaten 
coast, and the thought of it, by force 
of contrast, enhanced the exquisite 
beauty of the present scene. It was 
as if one should turn from the sinewy 
statues of Michael Angelo to a group 
of water-nymphs by Etty, or a volup- 
tuous female figure by Titian. 

We have left the Lake behind us, 
and now we are jogging on lazily and 
with a drowsy sound of tinkling bells 
in the glowing noontide heat, through 
a valley of luxuriant fertility. Close 
on our left rise high rocks, whose sides 
are hidden by tangled underwood. 
Large-limbed,broad-leaved treesstand 
on our left in the midst of the greenest 
of green pastures. Here the vines 
are twined from branch to branch, 
there the maize with its long smooth 
drooping leaves, and its candelabra- 
like flower, stands up full seven feet 
from the ground. Through the leafy 
boughs of the walnut one hasglimpses 
of fair upland slopes and lawn-like 
meadows quivering and winking in 
the heat. Beyond these again rise 
steep rocks green with all kinds of 
verdure. The low bass roar of the 
distant river, as it tumbles over gra- 
nite boulders, chimes in well with the 
treble of our bells. Anon, at the foot 
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of the cliffs, we see a swarthy pea- 
sant with huge cone-shaped ket 
strapped to his back, and filled with 
newly cut grass or vine leaves, choice 
food, which he is taking home to his 
well-tended cattle; or else we pass a 

oup of women in _picturesquely 
bright dresses, toiling along the high- 
way through the dust and the heat. 
Then our road descends a little, and 
we reach the bank of the river, and 
drive into a ferry-boat that waits for 
us and takes us to the other shore; and 
so we journey on, hour after hour, 
through one uninterrupted paradise, 
till the shadows begin to lengthen, 
and the sky, as though heated to a 
furnace redness after so many scorch- 
ing hours, begins to glow with glorious 
crimson, and we drive into Domo 
D’Ossola just as the last beams have 
tinged with rose the distant mountain 
tops. If the country between Mag- 


- and the Simplon is a garden of bod 


en, Domo D’Ossola is the central 
bower of bliss. Such glorious hills 
nestling round the little town, not 
round and pudding-shaped, but with 
sharp-pointed needles, yet not barren, 
but clothed from head to foot with 
vines, and mulberries, and forest trees. 
And then the swelling slopes that lie 
half-way between thehilleand the vil- 
lage, with here and there a cream-co- 
loured chateau with its red-tiled roof, 
or a convent with high walls and nar- 
row windows, and down in the valley 
the vineyards where one walks, not as 
in the Rhine country and in France, 
among shrubs no bigger than currant 
bushes, but underneath long arcades 
of trellis work, where the broad leaves 
brush against your face, and the rich 
clusters hang overhead in tempting 

rofusion. One might walk for miles 
in these covered alleys, and, strange 
to say, though there were numerous 
little cottages scattered about, not a 
soul appeared in sight as I passed 
from one vineyard to another. Per- 
haps it was not thought necessary to 
defend the grapes, which, although 
not out of the grasp, but within arm 
reach, yes, almost within mouth reach, 
were undeniably sour. 

Dinner over, we start again on our 
second night of travel. It is very 
dark, and we can see nothing of the 
far-famed country that lies at the foot 
of the Simplon. Soon we begin to 
ascend the tortuous road, and all the 
voyagers settle themselves to sleep. 
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About two o'clock in the morning we 
are awakened by the dowancers, who 
inspect our passports and lu e, 
and tell us that we are now in Swit- 
zerland. By daylight we reach the 
summit of the pass, and turn into a 
chalet for hot coffee, which is com- 
forting this chilly morning. Then 
we rattle down the steep and winding 
highway, with deep gorges, and rush- 
ing streams that tumble into dark 
gulfs, and fir-clad snow-topped moun- 
tain peaks all around us, and far be- 
low us the valley of the Rhone. A 
very fine towte ensemble. Yet, I be- 
lieve the traveller would do well to 
take the reverse course, and descend 
upon the Italian side of the Simplon. 
Certainly he will find nothing upon 
the Swiss route which will compare 
with the glorious road from Arona 
to Domo D’Ossola. At Brieg the 
diligence stops for an hour, and every- 
y has breakfast. Were there no 
other indication, we could tell that we 
were in la Suisse by the never-failing 
dish of honey, without which a Hel- 
vetic déjeuner would be incomplete. 
All day long we travel on by the side 
of the Rhone, through Vispach, Leuk, 
Sider, Sion, till somewhat after eight 
in the evening, we reach Martigny, 
and so end our forty-eight hours’ 
journey. 

Up betimes in the morning, and 
lad to stretch one’s limbs after so 
ong a confinement, I start off on foot 
for Chamonix, with a porter who car- 
ried my portmanteau in a huge, 
inverted, sugar-loaf shaped basket, 
strapped on to his back. A day of 
burning heat as usual, and most wel- 
come is the shade of the woods 
through which the zig-zag path lies 
for the first hour. Then having 
reached Forclaz we descend to Trient 
and up through a pine plantation, 
higher and higher, till we reach the 
Col de Balme. The tourist who re- 
ally wishes to get a perfect view of 
Alpine scenery, must climb up a hill 
some hundreds of feet above the little 
hotel. After being used to reckon by 
thousands, he will not feel this little 
extra clamber, and yet it makes all 
the difference between a somewhat 
contracted and disappointing view of 
the Mont Blanc aiguilles an and 
a glorious panoramic view of count- 
less peaks, in long and dazzling ranges. 
A rapid run at full pace down the 
mountain brings us to Argentidre, 
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where passports are examined, since 
we have entered Italian ground again. 
Then for a few miles by a roaring 
river with Mont Blanc and its glaciers 
full in front of us, till we reach the 
Hétel de Londres et d’ Angleterre, 
after a nine hours walk including 


maepege. 
all the wonderful things about 
this valley of Chamonix, the air is 
the finest. Four days ago I could 
hardly traverse the length of the 
street, without feeling exhausted. But 
here it seems as though you could 
walk to heaven, like Coleridge’s An- 
tient Mariner, 
“T was so light—almost 

1 thought that I had died in sleep 

And was a blessed ghost” —— 

So when the next morning came, I 
was ready for another five-and-twenty 
mile expedition, and starting off for 
the Montanvert, crossed the Mér de 
Glace in something less than thirty 
minutes, then down by the Chapeau, 
and the Mauvais Pas, until having 
reached the valley, I dismissed my 
guide, much against his will, and be- 
gan the ascent of the Filégeré alone. 
After sundry scrambles and tumbles, 
and “hair-breadth escapes,’ where 
“to have made a single false step” 
would have been all sorts of unplea- 
sant things, the top was reached; oh ! 
the delicious coolness of the breeze, 
as it swept down from the glaciers 
and dried up the moistened skin and 
braced therelaxedmuscles. Soon one 
felt endowed with a giant’s strength, 
and the lengthening shadows alone 
prevented the ascent of the Brévent, 
so turning resolutely away from the 
seductive mountain splendours, I for- 
sook the usual long and tortuous 
path, which is convenient enough in 
ascents, but quite useless for descend- 
ing to any one who has a steady brain 
and a firm foot, and who does not 
mind sliding down the full front of 
the mountain. Inthis way Chamonix 
was soon reached, and one felt a 
right to dinner after having accom- 
plished two days’ cours in eight 
hours. 

Chamonix is all alive to-day with 
tourists who are peering through 
opera glasses and telescopes, and try- 
ing to discover a party of adventurers 
who set off two days ago to ascend 
Mont Blanc, and whose return is 
now expected. Soon the guns are 
fired, and the sun-burnt travellers 
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with setneas, and swollen lips, enter 
the village. Everybody is glad to see 
the adventurers back, although the 
ascent is now so common a feat, that 
os very great enthusiasm is excited 
y it. 

A quiet English Sunday is pleasant 
after a fortnight’s ceaseless wander- 
ings. One of the Mont Blanc scalers 
of paetine, is officiating priest this 
morning. The glorious psalms for 
the last day of the month, sound 
more than ever grand in this country 
of the mountain and the torrent. 
After service one lounges on the 
terrace, and sees the gargons fish- 
ing for the ice that is to supply 
the table d’ héte. Then a quiet 
stroll to the Cascade des Pélerins 
or the glacier des Bossons gives an 
appetite for dinner. The sunset is 
royal to-night. The snow peaks are 
bathed with crimson that fades away 
to a faint rose, and at last as the 
skies darken and the clouds twinkle 
among the heavy piles of thunder 
cloud, Mont Blanc looks awfully white 
and corpse-like. Then night’s slum- 
bers are broken by rolling peals of 
storm music, that resound again and 
again through every corner and wind- 
ing of the valley. Then the fiery 
light leaps from the dense canop 
of darkness, and Mont Blane, with 
all its aiguilles, stands out full and 
clear, “one minute bright, then gone 
for ever” as it seems. 

These electrical disturbances are 
really a great addition to the delights 
of travel, provided they do not end 
in soaking days. This morning at 
least is clear and cloudless, except for 
the woolly fleece that hangs upon the 
mountain sides, as though Mont 
Blanc had cast loose his hoary hair. 
and let it roll down over back and 
shoulders in true Merlin style. Perch- 
ed upon the banquette of the Geneva 
diligence one passes a pleasant day 
company with new-made friends in 
traversing the far-famed valley of St. 
Martin, which however seems almost 
tame after its far more beautiful 
Italian rival. Then to Geneva, fairest 
of Swiss cities, with its deep blue 
lake and its boiling, foaming, but chill- 
looking Rhone. A great and unex- 
pected treat to-night. Mdme. Ristori 
acts in Medea atthe theatre. Thither 
all the world goes, and rapturously 
applauds the wonderful passionate 
power of the great tragédienne, 
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Again and again she is called before 
the curtain, and right gracefully she 
acknowledges the “bravos” which 
she will not accept for herself alone, 
but for the other actors whom she 
brings forward, and who certainly 
shine only by a reflected light. 

Hitherto we have been traversin 
countries which have taken an actua 
pe in the war. In them there was 

ut one topic of conversation. But 
Switzerland, though not participant, is 
at least an interested looker-on of the 
great tournament of nations. Do you 
ask which side she has taken ? ell 
this is by no means an easy question 
to answer. If we bear in mind that 
although one people politically, the 
Swiss Confederation is composed of 
two distinct races, we shall more 
easily anticipate the reply. In the 
Southern Cantons where, asin Geneva, 
French is the spoken language, popu- 
lar sympathy is entirely on the side 
of the Italians ; but when you go 
north, and nasal French has given 
place to guttural German, the feeling 
changes. It is very remarkable that 
while one might have expected the 
love of freedom would have induced 
every Swiss man, woman and child, 
to have sent forth their best wishes 
in behalf of a nation struggling to ob- 
tain the liberties which had long been 
withholden by a tyrannical oppressor, 
this instinct has been overcome by a 
stronger passion,—the love of kin- 
dred. 

The Austrians and the inhabitants 
of Berne and Zurich, Uri, Schwytz, 
and Unterwalden, are of the same 
stock; and thus in the very cantons 
where Tell braved the insolent Gess- 
ler, the descendants of the Stauffach- 
ers, Melchthals, and Fiirsts, whom 
Schiller has made so famous, are, in 
heart, arrayed upon the side of the 
tyrants whose ancestors once out- 
raged their forefathers. Here, at 
Geneva, the tide runs in the contrary 
direction ; and while Herr Bauer, the 
landlord of the hotel at Zurich, which 
has now attained a hisforical reputa- 
tion, expresses, in no measured terms, 
his contempt for the Italians who 
have so often struggled and suffered 
to obtain the privilege of national in- 
dependence which he inherits; in 
Geneva, the pedlar who brings round 
his basket of books to the ee 
on board the steamer for Lausanne, 
finds a ready sale for a large illus- 
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trated book of some 100 called 
“ Histoire de la Guerre d’ Italie, par 
Emile de la Bédolliére.” The work 
contains some twenty-six woodcuts, in- 
cluding likenesses of the chief generals 
on either side. These are not of a 
high order of art. Judging from the 
views of places which I have visited, I 
should say that the panels are quite 
imaginary. Nevertheless, there are 
two very good maps; and when you 
hear that you have only two francs to 
pay you may believe that you have a 
good deal for your money. The 
“ Histoire,” itis true, is nothing more 
than a réchauffée of the newspapers ; 
and M. de la Bédollitre can scarcely 
lay claim to authorship. Neverthe- 
less it is a thoroughly useful resumé 
of the war, and is especially interest- 
ing to English readers, since it com- 
prises a large number of letters writ- 
ten by French soldiers from the scene 
of operations, which letters have ap- 
peared in the journals of France, but 
not in our own, 

Gliding along the glorious lake this 
brightest of summer afternoons, past 
many a happy village and gentle mea- 
dow-slope, with the great white 
throne of Mont Blane set in the dis- 
tant heavens, is a most luxurious mode 
of travel. There is some alloy to the 
enjoyment, however, in the shape of 
a sarcastic newspaper article upon 
our English statesmen, who squabble 
and wrangle as to whether they have 
done all that they could to prevent 
the war, whereas all the politicians in 
England could never have arrested 
the inevitable struggle. English 
statesmanship does not stand very 
high in the estimation of our conti- 
nental neighbours. No wonder, when 
we find them quarrelling over past 
events instead of trying to act in the 
living ns. We have quite enough 
unfulfilled ee upon our con- 
sciences. e best way to atone for 
the deep disappointment that we have 
so often caused the oppressed nations 
of Italy, is to stand up boldly in their 
behalf whenever the great powers of 
a be assembled in solemn as- 
sembly. 

But here is Ouchy. We disembark, 
and a pleasant walk brings us to clas- 
sic ground. From the Hotel Gibbon 
at ne, we have a brilliant sun- 
set, and the distant hills glow with 
glorious hues. The next morning a 
pleasant railway journey to Yverdun 
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brings us to the Lake of Nentvhatel. 
Steaming over this and the smaller 
sheet of Bienne, we are again on terra 
firma,and taking the train, on we move; 
pass Soleure and other lesser towns, 
and end the day’s journey at Bale. 
Crossing the Rhine early on the fol- 
lowing day, we enter the Vaterland. 
Reaching Heidelberg at noon a visit 
is made tothe castle. Then lounging 
up the sleepy streets, where dirty-look- 
ing Biirschen, with many-coloured 
caps, and long pipes that dangle from 
their mouths and nearly touch the 
ground, are sauntering about, we 
enter a bookseller’s shop, and gather 
up fragments of politico-literary gos- 
sip. 

The Prussian students at the Uni- 
versity have had an unpleasant time 
of it since the war tole out. The 
alumni from the other parts of Ger- 
many have not been able to restrain 
their indignation at the neutrality of 
a country that in former days won 
such countless honours on the-battle 
field under the banner of the Great 
Frederick. Few Englishmen, how- 
ever smitten with Gallophobia they 
may be, entertain such an implacable 


hostility to every thing that belongs 
to France, as is felt throughout Ger- 


many. This exaggerated animosity is 
due not only, nor chiefly, to the feel- 
ing of kinsmanship with Austria, but 
in a greater degree to the memory of 
the disasters of fifty years ago. The 
memory of Jena is bat more galling to 
the Prussian than that of Waterloo is 
to the Frenchman ; just because the 
Prussian hussar has not, like the 
a grenadier, fought side by side 
with the French gardes before the 
walls of Sebastopol. Nor must it be 
forgotten that France could far more 
readily obtain an alliance with her 
western than her eastern neighbour, 
because we have never known what 
it is to have our country overrun by 
a hostile army since William, Duke of 
Normandy, seized upon the crown that 
circled the brow of the dying Harold 
at Hastings. But the present century 
had nearly completed its first decade 
when the Duke of Brunswick fell at 
Jena, and the army of the first Na- 
poleon stalked through Germany, 
desolating and destroyi There is 
no doubt that had not Louis Napoleon 
made peace at Villafranca he would 
have had in a very short time to do 
battle on the Rhine. The Prussians 
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were zealous for war, and how willing 
to submit to sacrifices may be judged 
trom the following fact. It was de- 
creed that by a certain day every 
owner of horses should be obliged to 
take them to the nearest market- 
town. At that place the government 
agent would select as many as he 
thought fit, and pay the owner what- 
ever he deemed sufficient. As this sum 
never exceeded twenty pounds, it may 
be imagined that considerable loss 
must often have been occasioned. 

A very clever pamphlet on “The 
German Interest in the Italian Ques- 
tion” has just appeared, and is 
strongly recommended by the book- 
seller out of a crowd of works relat- 
ing to the war with which his win- 
dowsand those of the other Heidelberg 
librarians are full. Herr Beseler, the 
author, is endowed with a most un- 
German precision of thought, and 
clearness of expression. Austria, he 
argues, has noright to find fault with 
Germany for not helping her in extre- 
mity, for she has been endeavouring 
for a long while to make a footstool of 
Germany. It is certain that we can 
hardly count upon the friendly assist- 
ance of those whom we have looked 
down upon as menial hirelings. In 
truth, Germany and despised Italy 
stand in much the same relationship 
with regard to Austria. The import- 
ance of establishing a constitutional 
kingdom south of the Alps would 
be of great advantage to the whole 
of Europe: and Germany certainly 
should not hinder so desirable an 
event, for she owes amends to Italy for 
repeated devastations and invasions. 
The writer then declaims upon the 
absurd position of those who would 
not avail themselves of assistance 
offered by hands not perfectly clean. 
For Sardinia alone to have opposed 
the mighty Austrian host would have 
been madness. Not to accept the 
alliance of Napoleon would have been 
criminal. “They who are so very 
squeamish know little of politics or of 
the world.” “Much talk has arisen 
about the ultimate designs of the 
French Emperor. His true policy 
would be to create a powerful ally in 
Italy by clothing Victor Emmanuel 
with the spoils of conquest. At least 
he cannot, after the 14th of January, 
1858, be so rash as to harbour ambi- 
tious designs of family or personal 
aggrandisement, when such ideas 
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would arouse ten thousand Orsinis. 
Herr ler has some very interest- 
ing remarks on the hypothetical in- 
vasion of England. He shares much 
the same views as those of an intelli- 
gent Frenchman with whom I fell in. 
Undoubtedly such an undertaking 
would be very popular at first, but 
when French commerce was ruined, 
and the Parisian shopkeepers were 
reduced to insolvency, the reaction 
would be strong enough to cost the 
Emperor his throne. Compare the 
two navies. True, that of France is 
larger and better organised than it has 
ever been hitherto. No one can doubt 
that France has done her utmost in 
this direction, whilst England pos- 
sesses for her fleet inexhaustible sup- 
lies of living and dead material. 

he French fleet, in its present posi- 
tion, is a work of art, the English, a 
naturally growing national weapon. 
Even French victories would soon 
leave no more means for ying on 
the naval warfare, whilst English 
losses would be repaired in an incred- 
ibly short time. Upon so foolhardy 
an enterprise as a landing in England 
so far-seeing a man as Napoleon is the 
last to venture. The Nephew will 
make use of the sad experiences of 
his Uncle, and as long as _ possible 
avoid arupture with England. These 
wise remarks by a disinterested per- 
son will serve to pacify the fears of 
our alarmists. 

I need not dwell upon the well- 
beaten route, how I went from Heidel- 
berg to Frankfort and thence to May- 
ence, where I had my first glimpse of 
white-tunicked Austrian soldiers; then 
by boat down the much over-praised 
Rhine, paying a visit to the fortifi- 
cations at Coblentz, lately strength- 
ened, and standing on the bridge that 
spans the sinuous Moselle just above 
its confluence with the larger river; 
then on toCologne, where I could com- 
pare the massive splendours of the 
Domkirche with the delicate beauty 
of the Duomo at Milan. Then learning 
that the Ostend boats did not serve 
making a detour into Holland, I went 
first to Amsterdam—which Byron 
well calls “a vulgar Venice.” 

It is a curious change of climate and 
country, that from the gloriously in- 
spiriting breezes and deliciously clear 
streams of the Swiss mountains, to 
the heavy, depressing atmosphere, and 
yellow oily water of the Holland 
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flats. Instead of feeling as though 
~ could walk to heaven’s gate, the 

eavy weight of the dense air presses 
on your brain, and makes you giddy 
en utterly indisposed for any exer- 
tion. Teetotalism must be completely 
impossible in Holland. To say noth- 
ing of the repugnance that one feels 
to the slimy looking liquid that is 
placed on the dinner table, called 
water, one must resort to stimulants 
or commit suicide. It is no wonder 
that the Dutch are such a provok- 
ingly stolid people—standing with 
a a to impassibility in the same 
relation to ourselves, as we to the ex- 
citable Italians—when they have to 
move about under such a ponderous 
column of air. It must be necessary, 
one would think, to alter the con- 
struction of barometers when they 
are intended for Dutch use, and make 
the range from twenty-nine to thirty- 
two inches, with a corresponding 
variation of the words “stormy,’ 
“very dry,” and their intermediate 
terms. 

The lions at Amsterdam are, fortu- 
nately, not numerous. The King’s 
palace must be seen with its one 
specially splendid marble hall. This 
Dutch capital is an admirable place 
for losing your way. Each street is 
like another. There is the same 
stagnant foetid canal, with its heavily 
laden barges, that seem as though they 
had been in their present position for 
centuries. The same ugly bridges 
span these Erebus-like rivers; the 
same rows of formal trees stand in 
trim order by their side; the same 
lean, quaint, ugly houses rise up story 
uponstory. Whata contrast between 
Amsterdam and Genoa. The stiff 
brick warehouses of the one, and 
the sculptured marble palaces of 
the other. The watery skies of the 
first, and the brilliant sunsets of the 
second. Here alow marsh that seems 
to mingle with the Zuyder Zee; there 
the vine and olive dad Apennines 
that rise in a lordly crescent right out 
of the Mediterranean. Here stout 
heavy Dutchmen, with their prosper- 
ous-looking persons; there swarthy, 
black-eyed Italians often in pictur- 
esque rags. Another contrast forced 
itself upon me. The voluptuous in- 
dolence of the Eden thatlies between 
Lago Maggiore and the Simplon, and 
the lsonay Witioas languor of the land 


of windmills and spirits. In the one 
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country you drink to the full all the 
dreamy joys of the dolce far niente; 
in the other you crawl about with an 
nentes consciousness of being sin- 
fully idle, where every man is mak- 
ing hisfortune. There to work would 
be a lése majesté to nature, who boun- 
tifully supplies each of your few 
wants before hand. Here if you are 
idle the treacherous seas will break 
down your dykes, overleap your bar- 
riers, and whelm these wealthy cities 
in one general ruin. You feel this 
latter circumstance, with vivid force, 
when you find that in driving out 
from Amsterdam to the Zuyder Zee 

ou have to make a gentle ascent—at 
east so it seemed to me. 

But I must be just to Holland. 
Spite of all the disadvantages of fog 
and bad water, the Dutch women are 
a comely race. One is particularly 
struck with the freshness of their 
colour and the general healthiness of 
countenance, which contrast favour- 
ably with the sallow complexions of 
the Italians. It is very observ- 
able that nowhere will you see such 
shrivelled, ugly women as in Switzer- 
land, where the air is the finest in the 
world; while in Holland, and especi- 
ally in our own country, the female 
sex seems endowed with every per- 
sonal charm. This fact is, doubtless, 
due in great measure to the moisture 
that is always present in the atmos- 
phere; and which acts as a preserva- 
tive of the soft peach-like bloom, and 
that pure transparent skin which are 
so universally admired. In Holland 
the women of the middle classes 
commonly wear a singular head-dress, 
composed of plates of gold or silver, 
underneath the bonnet, and covering 
the hair. These are often of con- 
siderable value, and have been handed 
down as heir-looms from mother to 
daughter for, perhaps, centuries. On 
a Sunday morning one meets the 
neatly-dressed good-wives, with hel- 
met on head, and prayer-book in 
hand, trudging along with decorous 
mien to the large churches with which 
Amsterdam abounds. Let us follow 
them and enter this church near the 

. You are struck at once by 
the fact that all the men keep their 
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hats on, and do not remove them 
even when the officiating minister, 
who wears a long scarf like that of an 
English undertaker, begins to read 
the service. In the arrangement of 
the church one notices the presence 
of two large organs, and a row of 
spacious pews, over each of which is 
a sounding-board. 

From Totten Wwe pass on to 
the Hague, or Gravenhage, as it is 
called here. This is virtually, though 
not nominally, the Dutch capital. 
Here the Court resides ; here, too, the 
Parliament holds its sittings; and 
here, of course, the nobility have their 
city mansions. We are just in time 
to see the people coming out of 
church. All the world is moving in 
one direction, to “The Woods,” which 
form a pleasant prospect from our 
hotel windows. In this park all the 
Hague seems gathered together to 
listen to a splendid military band and 
to sip coffee, eat ices, or quaff a beve- 
rage highly esteemed by the Dutch— 
English ale. “The Woods” are a 
pleasant place to wander in. One 
walks through shady alleys, and down 
broad avenues, where the overarching 
trees grow tall and stately. Only be- 
ware of the lakes. Even the Serpen- 
tine is a pellucid Castalie* compared 
with these green, slimy, oozy, stag- 
nant pools. There is no such thing 
as running water in Holland. In 
fact the “element” water is never 
found in its elementary state, but al- 
ways largely mixed with the “ele- 
ment” earth. From “The Woods,” 
it is considered orthodox to go to 
Skevening. The long, straight road 
thither is, like our English Rotten- 
row, thronged with carriages, many 
bearing coronets on their panels. 
Pushing our way through the crowd, 
one arrives at the termination of the 
“course,” beyond which, indeed, it is 
impossible to go farther ; for Skeven- 
ing is a little fishing and bathing vil- 
lage on the German Ocean. Having 
made a gentle ascent over one of the 
Dutch mountains, some twenty feet 
high, we mingle with the pedestrians 
on the sands, and welcome the 
breezes that blow from the shores of 
dear old England. Then as “all the 


* For a poetic description of this far-famed spot in the neighbourhood of An- 
tioch, consult these splendidly-written volumes, ‘* L'Eglise et l'Empire Romain,”’ 
by M. De Broglie, Part II., vol. ii., chap. 7. 
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world” is getting hungry, it returns 
to Gravenhage and dines, and goes to 
church again, or spends the evening 
in “The Woods,” then taking its glass 
of Schiedam, and retires to rest. The 
next day is spent in visiting the nota- 
bilities of this handsome city. In 
paintings it is especially rich, and one 
might well pass many hours in the 
Maurits Huis, which contains, among 
other celebrated works, “Paul Pot- 
ter’s Bull,” “Rembrandt’s Lecture on 
Anatomy,” a ghastly picture; and, 
what was worth all the rest of the 
collection to me, a glorious “ Virgin 
and Child,” by Murillo, 

From the Hague by rail, past 
Schiedam, to Rotterdam. On this, 
our last night on the Continent, we 
have our usual display of electric 
splendours. The fiery serpents are 

arting along the western sky, and 
lighting up the fruitful country that 
borders the Maas. There is life in 
Rotterdam —life among the busy 
quays ; life within the countless ships 
of all nations that cover the broad 
river ; life in the crowded streets and 
open market places, where the univer- 
sal business of buying andselling goes 
on briskly; life among the droves of 
sheep and cattle, that are being driven, 
with remonstrating bleatings and low- 
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ings, to the “‘ Boompjes,” where they 
wil be, spite of sore but useless 
struggles, put on board the vessels 
that wait to bear them to our own 
shores. 

Rain at length on this, the last day 
of our wanderings, and as we steam 
down the Maas, and nearly run 
ashore; and look back upon the forty 
windmills that are spinning and 
throwing their long arms with irri- 
tating pees the recollection of 
four happy weeks is somewhat 
damped by the fear of the rising 
gale. By sunset it is no longer pos- 
sible to keep one’s sea-legs, Descent 
into the saloon is necessary ; thence, 
a speedy retirement into the cabin, 
and a long sleep is broken by the 
welcome news that we are in the 
Thames. So we pass up the t 
river, and have a glimpse of the huge 
ship, as she lies all but complete in 
the centre of the stream; till we 
disembark at the most villanous of 
all landing places, St. Katharine’s 
docks ; and getting hold of the day’s 
Times, see that we are not the only 
converts who, during the last month, 
have been turned from favourin 
Austrian despotism, to wishing with 
all the heart—Success to the cause of 
Italian freedom. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE NAVVIES. 


EARLY spring time came on again. 
Not entirely such as under the foot 
of the Apennines, last year, at Flo- 


rence : yet gay with snow-drop and 
crocus, then by-and-by with prim- 
roses and wild anemones, under the 
gnarled oaks. 

The woodman came, as in Clara’s 
image of Dame Alice’s days; and 
close upon the woodman came “the 

ies.” Strapping fellows they, 
such as the father of Alice’s Queen 
Bess would have rejoiced over as 
“marvellous proper men - at- arms,” 
when trained to wield a izan. 
Whatever Squire Chilw might 
have done to the “surveying scamp, 
with his theodolite,” even his broad 
shoulders and stout fore-arm would 
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have found an overmatch ina tussle 
to throw one of them into the mere. 
No little apprehension and terror 
heralded their coming. The farmers’ 
wives counted their chickens, hatched 
or unhatched, ruefully, and foreboded 
lamentable deficiency. As for Watson 
he groaned in bitter anticipation of 
rifled pheasants’ “nestisses,” and con- 
sidered the extinction of such rodentia 
as hares and rabbits, imminent upon 
the Wymerton estate. The county 
magistrates, the Squire at the head of 
them, determined in solemn conclave, 
upon introducing into the county a 
number of blue-coated constables, a 
measure they lad hitherto resisted 
tooth-and-nail, when proposed by 
some audacious innovators, denouncing 
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it as an approach to the detestable 
French system of centralization, and 
an introduction of the thin end of a 
wedge of despotism and “espionage.” 
The excellent and somewhat timid 
clergyman of that little church, under 
whose yew-trees stood the tomb of 
Willie abd had also his fears 
and apprehensions, better grounded 
however than those of others, as to 
the moral effects of their arrival 
among his flock. 

The good man took, however, the 
only wise determination—to “entreat” 
the men “as brothers,’ when they 
should come, and not “as enemies ;” 
trusting to Him in whose hand be the 
hearts of all men, to avert the threat- 
ening mischiefs, or even to work out 
thence some unexpected good. 

If the men’s conduct was not in 
all points irreproachable, when they 
came, it certainly was not by any 
means as disorderly as had been ex- 
pected. Indeed, had it not been for 
the frequent indulgence of some 
among them in that drunkenness, 
which is the curse of English working 
men, there had been very little to 
complain of, save in some special, 
individual instances. And it was re- 
markable enough, that the more 
frequent and chief offenders were not 
found so often in what we may term 
the regular ranks of these rough 
and powerful soldiers of industry, as 
among the irregular volunteers and 
camp-followers, the Bashi-bazouks, 
if we may call them so, of the great 
earth-working campaign. Not one 
rude word, for instance, nor one in- 
solent gesture, did the apprehensive 
parson of Wymerton receive from any 
man among thein during their stay, 
save only from a worthless scamp of 
his own parishioners, who had thrown 
up his regular work to join them, and 
caricatured in his conduct the least 
worthy of their supposed characteris- 
tics. Occasional mischief there may 
have been: outrage there certainly 
was none. 

That the rabbit-skins, occasionally 
visible in the neighbourhood of the 
men’s huts and lodgings, had nothing 
to do with the springes, found rather 
more abundantly than usual by Wat- 
son and his vigilant subordinates in 
Wymerton woods— or that the pre- 
sence of the aforesaid more frequent 
springes were not connected with 
the influx of navvies—is perhaps not 
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confidently to be affirmed ; but even 
the lessscrupulous of the men, authors 
of such misdeeds, drew some distinc- 
tion between creatures “‘ferze nature” 
and occupants of the farm-yard. Hen 
roosts roosted undisturbed by lar- 
cenous intruders. 

From the moment that actual havoc 
began amidst Alice’s Oaks, old Sir 
Jetirey made it a frequent practice to 
walk down and inspect the works ; 
and, from the first, insisted that Clara, 
who had sealed the doom of the fine 
old timber trees, should at least 
have the courage to look upon the 
consequences of her decree. Of the 
navvies she had all along professed 
to have no personal fear, nor any 
shrinking from their rude appearance. 
Upon actual trial, her boast did not 
turn out to be unfounded. Indeed 
there must have been some token 
whereby the men themselves discern- 
ed upon her countenance the trustful 
and sympathetic feeling which she 
had towards them. hey did not 
content themselves with offering her 
no rudeness ; but always greeted 
her with a manly respectful polite- 
ness. At the least intimation of her 
presence, the coarse language, which, 
alas! would generally disgrace their 
talk among themselves, was hushed 
forthwith : a rough word, if dropped 
in disregard of it, being silenced by 
such an admonitory growl from his 
companions, as checked at once the 
tongue of theoffender. The fall of the 
oaks had opened out a view through 
the cutting of much picturesque 
beauty. One day, Clara, though 
but a poor performer with the pencil, 
had eee down a sketch-book to 
attempt a drawing. It was a beauti- 
ful afternoon ; but showers had fallen 
in the morning. The men were still 
resting after their mid-day meal. 
She seated herself, at some little dis- 
tance from them, upon a bank, well 
cushioned with mossand dried grasses 
only just beginning to put forth green 
blades. To Cousin Martha's dread— 
for she was by no argument, nor any 
practical demonstration, to be moved 
from the tremulous awe of her preju- 
dices against the navvies—one of the 
square shouldered Titans, with huge 
whiskers, a red night-cap, unlaced 
high-lows, much cnnanal with clay, 
and shirt-sleeves tucked up above 
the muscular fore-arm, rose, and seiz- 
ing up some nondescript article, 
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strode towards them. Cousin Martha 
plumped down upon the bank next 
to Clara, and clung to her side with 
fear. 

‘Please, Miss,” growled the giant, 
not without turning lobster-red with 
bashfulness as he spoke, “would ye 
be so good as to get up a bit, and 
stand aside from that ere.” Clara 
did so, with a frank smile of inquiry, 
Cousin Martha with a spasmodic 
effort. Then did the massive earth- 
worker unfold his dubious bundle, 
which proved to be a rough, but per- 
fectly clean, pea-jacket, of a thickness 
which might have defied a deluging 
rain. He spread it out neatly upon 
the bank. “I reckon the grass is 
damper nor you knows of, Miss; and 
I’ve heerd tell as damp is nowise 
good for pratty creatures such as you: 
so to mak’ bold, Miss, you sit down 
on that thick slop of mine, and 
you'll be dry and comfurmable.” And 
forthwith, heedless of either thanks 
or protestations, he turned upon his 
heel and went his way to wheel-bar- 
row, pickaxe, and spade again. 

The man was a “ganger,” as it is 
termed in technical phraseology, that 
is to say, a sort of sergeant or corporal 
of the working army; or, to speak 
more correctly, a sort of minor leader 
of “free spades,” instead of “ free 
lances,” as in medizval days. He 
took, on behalf of his “gang” or plump 
of spades, some subdivision of the 
contract for the manual labour: “ set 
out” the work cunningly, in propor- 
tion to each man’s strength and skill; 
kept, very shrewdly, an equitable 
proportion between the respective 
amounts of work and wages, at each 
week’s end ; and daily preached the 
doctrine of “hard work and tidy,” 
from morning till sunset, by example 
no less than by precept. 

Joe Tanner was this man’s name ; 
and he was from the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, a musical county, as some 
of my readers may know. The ad- 
venture of the jacket, which began, 
by no means ended his acquaintance 
with Clara. Being, as has been said, 
a ganger, he was not, as so many of 
his free-spades, a being in constant 
migration. Every time she came 
down that way, Clara saw him, and 
would endeavour to exchange a few 
words with him. She pointed him 
out to Sir Jeffrey, in proof that she 
had been right in refusing to draw too 
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sharp a line, in imagination, between 
Dame Alice’s days and their own; 
and begged, moreover, that he would 
write to inform Squire Chilwood, 
that she had met with a modern 
Raleigh among the “railway ruffians.” 
Sir Jetirey took a liking to the man, 
and would always refer to him when 
he had inquiries to make about the 
progress of the work. . One Sunday 
evening, having made a little round 
on their way up from Wymerton, 
where they had spent an hour or two, 
at the parsonage, when afternoon 
service was over, the old baronet, 
Clara, and her cousin, chanced upon 
Mr. Tanner, walking to-and-fro, with 
his horny hands embedded in the ca- 
pacious pockets of that same memor- 
able pea-coat. They had some talk 
with him, more protracted than their 
wont : the time and place being 
favourable. So it chanced, that 
going ever forward, they found them- 
selves in his company, close upon the 
houseitself. Sir Jefirey’s hospitality 
would not allow him now to dismiss 
the “ganger’’ supperless: he, therefore, 
was invited to join the party in the 
servant’s hall : and Sir Jeffrey had 
the good sense to propitiate the pos- 
sible wrath of the butler at so start- 
ling a novelty as the introduction of 
a “navvy” intothe domestic refectory, 
by telling him that he was a man 
who had shown, upon occasion, much 
civility to Miss Jerningham. This 
apologetic explanation having been 
graciously received, it was soon dis- 
covered that Tanner was one of those 
men who satisfactorily countersign 
their own passports. He was a 
shrewd and pleasant-spoken man, 
not without such tokens of dry hu- 
mour and keen observation in his 
talk as secured him interested list- 
eners. He had seen a good deal of 
the country in his industrial cam- 
paigns, and not a little of the world, 
at least in its “engineering” and “ex- 
cavating” circles of society. 

“A very ‘knowledgeable’ sort of 
man— for a person in his condition of 
life,” said the butler, with pompous 
condescension, in a chance mention 
of him, next day, to the second foct- 
man. 

There was a small but well-toned 
organ in the library; and at family 
prayers, Sir Jeffrey or any musical 
zuest, would often lead a psalm or 

ymn. Since Clara had heen “at 
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home,” as Sir Jeffrey would call it, 
there had been seldom passed a night, 
and never a Sunday night, without 
such observance. It was suggested 
by some one in the servants’ hall, 
as the prayer-bell rang, that Mr. 
Tanner might like to hear Miss 
Clara’s singing ; and the music-loving 
ear of the Weat Riding man made 
him glad to catch at the suggestion. 
It was a simple, severe, devotional 
tune, which he heard in the great 
library ; but never had it been his to 
hear music, of any character what- 
ever, sung by such a voice as Clara’s, 
nor by so finished a musician. 

The butler considered that the ex- 
periment was a failure, so far as any 
appreciation of Miss Clara’s singin 
was concerned; for when he indiana 
the railway-labourer thereupon, the 
only answer vouchsafed was— 

“There now, man, dont’ee talk of 
that now, dont’ee !” 

But though he refused to talk of it 
to the butler, and though it was some 
time before he could make up his 
mind to talk of it at all, yet he could 
not, at last, refrain himself; and he 
took an opportunity of letting Clara 
know herself what impression her mu- 
sic had left upon him. 

“He would gi’ a good summat 
himself,” he said, “to hear ‘the likes 
of such’ again ; and a good deal too to 
let ‘some of our chaps’ get hearing of 
it; though he couldn’t well see how 
that were to be managed, Miss!” 

“T gee it, though,” said Sir Jeffrey, 
when Clara, that day, at dinner, relat- 
ed her conversation with Joe Tanner. 

“We'll give a party, and ask the 
navvies; have music in the library, 
and asupper in the hall. Mr. Owen, 
the clergyman at Wymerton, has 
said a good deal about treating them 
in a friendly manner, and I think he 
will be in favour of the move. Of 
course we must have him up here to 
superintend.” : 

Clara clapped her hands with glee, 
like a child, at the proposal. 

Mr Owen was in favour of the pro- 
ceeding ; and after due consideration 
as to details of management, an invi- 
tation was made in due form, through 
Mr. Tanner, to the party at work on 
the Wymerton cutting. They were in 
number about fifty. theappointed 
evening they marched up, ina sort of 
crder, to the house, with the over- 
looker, timekeeper, and gangers. More 
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of them than might have been ex- 
pected ap ed in cloth coats ; some 
in neat blue slops; others in white 
ones, washed to a dazzling brilliancy, 
and not destitute of starch. 

The concert—for to such propor- 
tions had the musical entertainment 
grown—was both instrumental and vo- 
cal. Sir Jeffrey had thought that all 
the company might not have the same 
“aneee for Clara’s performances 
as Mr. Tanner; and had, consequently, 
secured the services of a brass band 
from a neighbouring town. But al- 
though the rousing strains of that pow- 
erful orchestra were much approved 
and applauded—there was one trom- 
bone, in particular, whose vibration 
threw down (so the housemaid assert- 
ed) a bust, of which it is certain that 
the nose was soon afterwards found 
mysteriously broken onemorning—yet 
the last offence, which even Squire 
Harry, who was present, could have 
charged upon the auditory, was a 
want of delight and enthusiasm at 
Miss Jerningham’s singing. Clara, 
who had been bent upon securing 
their approbation, had carefully se- 
lected her music, and arranged its or- 
der in skilful gradation. She first 
sang a ballad or two, each embodying 
a simple and touching story. These 
she spoke or declaimed musically, ra- 
ther than actually sang. The clear 
silvery precision with which every syl- 
lable was given, and the emphasis 
which marked every word or line, preg- 
nant with special meaning, brought 
home to the understanding and feel- 
ings of the simplest-minded of her 
rough hearers, the effect intended by 
the triple harmony ofimagery,rhythm, 
and music. “There now, poor thing!” 
was the responsive murmur which 
greeted the sadder of the tales. When 
she next sung, the music, plaintive 
still, but more ornate, was such as to 
tell itsown tale, with less help from the 
words, still English. The third piece 
was a thoroughly scientific, yet expres- 
sive, work of Beethoven’s, the wording 
of which, being German, counted, of 
course, for nothing. And, at the fast 
she gave them, in its native Italian, 
if I may say so, a passage from one 
of the old Maestro’s latest o 
composed expressly for Come oa 
studied with the most assiduous care, 
te every peculiarity of her voice and 
style. There was in it, a recitative, 
solemn and vibrating in tone, tending 
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ey to a h of invocation. 
n the opera itself, during the singing 
of this hymn, a crowd had silently 
come in, and formed and packed itself 
round about the songstress, wrapped 
in temporary oblivion of all that passed 
without her. To them she turned 
upon a sudden, and burst into a pas- 
sionate rousing ode of exhortation. 
Nine or ten bars of this vehement, yet 
harmonious, address had not been ut- 
tered by her, when the enthusiasm of 
the men passed all bounds; and they 
fairly interrupted her with a round of 
cheers, stamping with their thick 
high-lows upon the library floor, jump- 
ing up from their seats, and clapping 
hands. She had carried her audience 
by storm. 

Sir Jeffrey judged that this was 
the right climax of the musical festi- 
vity; and as soon as Clara had finished 
her piece, give the signal for adjourn- 
ment to the Hall, where a supper 
which other guests than navvies 
might have thought sumptuous was 
laid out. One little attention, which 
Clara herself had thought of paying 
them was appreciated far more deli- 
cately than ihe could have thought 
possible. She had picked and made 
up a little nosegay of flowers to la 
in each man’s plate ; and was muc 
gratified to see the care and concern 
with which one and all fastened them 
in their button-holes, or pinned them 
to the breast of their frocks. Surely 
there were strange and happy sights 
to be seen that evening in the hall 
at Wymerton. The compilers of man- 
uals of etiquette, might, indeed, have 
found serious fault with some of the 
knife and fork manceuvres, and the 
passing of cuffs along the rims of 
tankards, though well-meant, might 
have appeared to them, in strictness, 
reprehensible ; but the respectful and 
almost bashful demeanour of the Ti- 
tanic guests, upon the whole, could 
not have failed to attract the atten- 
tion and conciliate the good-will of 
any observer of healthy mind. Clara 
and Mrs. Owen, and a few other 
ladies present, sat at a sort of trans- 
verse board, or high table, as they 
would have said at Oxford : in the 
centre of which, as master of the feast, 
sat Sir Jeffrey. Butthetwogreatside- 
tables, which joined it, and went 
down lengthwise through the Hall, 
had each of them a chosen presi- 
dent and vice-president at either end, 
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with a sprinkling of gentlemen on 
either side amongst the labouring 

ests. Only fancy Squire Harry 

imself, fairly carried away by 
the stream of sociable good feeling, 
and by his own really genial charac- 
ter, occupied, as chairman at one of 
these very tables, in wielding a 
colossal carving-knifeand fork against 
a mountainous round of spiced beef, 
which was worthy to be dispensed to 
the “railway ruffians,” by so stalwart 
and steel-wristed a carver as he! 

Of Parson Owen’s timidity not a 
trace was discernible that aah. He 
was quite at home with the names and 
persons respectively of Bill and Bob, 
and Tom and Jim, and other holders 
of curtailed Saxon appellations. Ifnot 
80 vigorous a carver as the sporting 
baronet, he was a keen detector of 
empty plates, and a handy man at 
the re-filling of them ; and indeed in 
the lighter skirmishings with pud- 
dings and custards, tarts and jellies, 
that succeeded to the severer en- 
counter with joints, proved himself 
to possess talents as a dispenser, 
which the Squire might himself have 
envied. 

He made a very good little speech, 
too, did Parson Owen, that evening, 
when it came to his turn to do so, 
kindly meant and kindly taken, hav- 
ing a gentle earnestness in its ‘tone, 
befitting the character and calling of 
him who made it. 

So that the success of the party 
was throughout unquestionable. Oné 
grand incident, to which I should 
in vain endeavour to do full justice, 
having been the Yorkshire oration of 
Joe Tanner in returning thanks on 
the men’s behalf, and proposing the 
health of the “young lady.” 

Two days after thesupper, there was 
an unexpected arrival at Wymerton. 

The old Maestro, who hada gene- 
ral invitation from Sir Jeffrey, and 
who somehow considered himself to 
have full right of access wherever 
his dear and gifted pupil might be 
found, made his appearance, and of 
course met with hearty welcome. 
Clara knew his every mood so well, 
that she had soon perceived there was 
something unusual upon his mind. 
His absent manner, interrupted fre- 
quently and abruptly, by periods of 
quick and fidgety consciousness, was 
very different from that calm forget- 
fulness of things present and ual 
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return to the remembrance of them, 
to which she had been accustomed on 
his part. His excitement also, alter- 
nating with that absence of mind, was 
suenlieetiy different in character from 
that which the throbbing of his 
genius would sometimes work in him : 
there was in it a restlessness and an 
evident anxiety, such as she had 
never noticed before. Though she 
were the first to detect these things, 
she was not long left alone in the ob- 
servation of them. 

“T can’t imagine, Clara dear,” said 
Cousin Martha, “what can have come 
to the Maestro: don’t you see how 
unlike himself he is since he came 
here ?” 

“Unlike himself, perhaps, is too 
strong-a word for it; but some pe- 
culiarity of manner I have seen in 
him.” 

“Tt’s not a musical fit, Clara, for 
certain for I’ve watched him 
through two or three of those ; and 
though he’s queer enough at times in 
one of them, its another sort of queer- 
ness altogether.” 

This perhaps was not quite the for- 
mula of expression which Clara would 
herself have used to state the case ; 
but it gave expression to the same 
judgment, as that which she had 
formed herself, and she could not 
gainsay her cousin. 

“Depend upon it,’ Martha re- 
sumed, “there’s something on his 
mind that wants to come off it : some- 
thing serious too. I wonder whether 
he has any bad news to tell. Where 
did he come from, Clara ?”’ 

“He said that he spent only one 
day in London on his way here, I 
think. He had come straight from 
Italy.” 

“Oan it be anything about the poor 
young countess, or her brother ?” 
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suggested Martha ; and an involun- 
tary pang of fear passed cold over 
Clara's heart for an instant, although 
she had at hand a reasoning answer 
to give at once. 

“No, thank God ! Pia is well : and 
though her brother is yet absent, she 
expresses no sort of alarm or appre- 
hension about him. I had a letter 
from her this morning, later than any 
intelligence the Maestro could have 
brought : for she mentions his having 
left Florence before she wrote.” 

Cousin Martha was not over-quick 
of apprehension, and it took her some 
few minutes to turn this over in her 
thoughts, and to adopt the conclusion 
that her suggestion really was in all 
probability erroneous. 

She went on knitting, as she ponder- 
ed the force of Clara’sanswer. Clara 
herself was copying music at a writing 
table : no sound broke the silence but 
such as came from the dottings of her 
own pen on the manuscript. 

“T’m certain, though, there’s some 
bad news,” began again her cousin. 
Then after another silence— 

“Perhaps Mark Brandling’s dead : 
the Maestro was very fond of him, 
dear fellow !” 

So keen and quick was the new 
pang which darted now through 
Clara’s heart—so unexpected too, and 
so strange in its keenness and its 
quickness, that the pen dropped from 
her fingers, and she pressed both her 
hands for a moment to her side. 

The action was over even before 
Martha had raised her eyes from the 
knitting ; whatsoever it had betrayed 
it had betrayed to herself alone: nor 
did a quiver in her tone let her 
cousin know the effort it cost her, to 
her own infinite surprise, to say 
‘How can you take up such unreason- 
able fancies, Martha ?”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE MAESTRO’S NOTION. 


Very eagerly did Clara scan the 
Maestro’s countenance when next they 
met. Very searchingly did she note, 
and very accurately balance every to- 
ken of disturbance in his look, word, 


manner. Hadshe felt no very special 
interest at stake in the solution of the 
question, she would have been satis- 
fied, after the scrutiny she made, that 
there could be no grounds for her 


cousin’s conjecture. She would have 
confidently relied upon what her own 
finer observation taught her, that 
with whatever secret the Maestro’s 
mind was charged, it was not of such 
weighty and sad import as the death 
of any friend. 

As mere matter of judgment, she 
felt sure of her negative conviction. 
But she could not hide it from herself 
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now, that something in her, less coul, 
determinate and wise, than judgment, 
longed for some more downright un- 
questionable confirmation of the quiet- 
ing truth. 

How different are the estimates we 
form of other persons’ peculiarities at 
different times, according as they 
thwart or forward an object we have 
at heart. Good Cousin Martha had a 
fidgety way with her 7 occasions, 
pene in outbursts of blunt asser- 
tions, orof awkwardly direct question- 
ings, which, not seldom, tried Clara’s 

tience sorely, and would send the 

lood tingling into her ears with an- 
noyance. The dead set which Martha 
made that evening at the tea-table, 
upon the supposed secret of the Maes- 
tro was just of that kind, which, or- 
dinarily, would have provoked her 
almost beyond endurance; but if she 
were at all provoked this time, it was 
only at perceiving with what tact and 
skill the Maestro appeared to evade 
her cousin’s simple fussy strategy. 
The truth was, that whatever lay upon 
the mind of their friend, it was at 
least so far removed from the matter 
of his questioner’s surmise, that his 
tact and skill in evasion consisted 
simply in not evading, nor endeavour- 
ing to evade, any of her unsuspected 
manceuvres. 

Such as they were, however, they 
were soon entirely abandoned by Cou- 
sin Martha, who determined to hurry 
on a crisis by putting, in abrupt and 
quick succession, two downright ques- 
tions. 

“Do you remember Mark, Maes- 
tro?” 

“Mark, Miss Martha. Doyoumean 
my friend, the Vulcan, at Venice? 
Of course I remember him.” 

Clara had scarcely time to assure 
herself, that his look and tone, as he 
spoke thus, confirmed her previous 
conclusion thoroughly, before the se- 
cond question was put, an answer to 
which must needs solve every doubt. 

“‘Have you seen him since you have 
a England, or heard of him at 


“T have neither seen nor heard of 
him, dear Miss Martha; how should 
I? I was two days in London, and 
then came here; and wherever Vulcan 
may be, he cannot think but that I 
am still in Italy. What made you 
ask such questions of me? I shall 
begin to make inquiries in return.”’ 
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But Clara gave no farther heed to 
their talk. A glow of tremulous joy 
had passed, not over, but through her, 
as the Maestro’s words had dissipated 
the last film of that cold cloud, which, 
as if by an evil spell, the unaccount- 
able morbid fancy of her cousin had 
called up on a sudden within her. It 
would have been trifling with her own 
self-consciousness to thrust away the 
honest consideration of the true mean- 
ing of the twofold emotion she had 
felt that day. Neither the spasm 
which had darted through her at the 
words, “perhaps Mark Brandling is 
dead,” nor yet the deep, strong, calm 
sense of relief which penetrated her, 
when it was demonstrated that Cousin 
Martha’s misgiving was a mere freak 
of the fancy, could fairly be classed 
with such feelings as would have been 
excited in the case of some ordinary 
friend, even if that word friend should 
be allowed to mean more than a mere 
acquaintance. 

She had never underrated the worth 
of the young working-man, nor 
doubted of his esteem and regard for 
her. But she had not at any time 
understood that his whole heart was 
indeed hers; at least until Rosina’s 
revelations had seemed to force the 
thought upon her ; nor had she done 
more than just suspect that something 
in her own might even possibly, in part, 
be givento him. The latter suspicion, 
however, was now fairly roused, nolit- 
tle to her own surprise. She could not 
remember that her thoughts had ever 
been engaged with speculations upon 
the probability of again meeting with 
Mark Brandling, or upon the possible 
event of a renewal of their intimacy. 
But it was now made evident to her, 
that few subjects could be more pain- 
ful for them to rest on than any cer- 
tainty thatsuch a meeting never would 
take place. 

Yet, after all, what had thus unex- 
pone been shown to her within 

erself, was rather an indication of 
what might be than a revelation of 
anything which now existed ina defi- 
nite form. Although it gave her mat- 
ter for some serious reflection, it nei- 
ther could nor did engross her thought 
and feeling. She was, therefore, still 
much interested in the Maestro’s un- 
wonted manner, and net seldom busy 
in conjectures as to the cause whence 
it derived its origin. One bright sun- 
shiny morning, as she passed.from the 
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breakfast room windows out on to the 
-plotsof Dame Alice’s garden, she 
eaware that whatever the secret 
might be, the time had come for the 
confiding of it to Sir Jeffrey. For as 
she turned and bent down close by 
the window-sill to pick a flower, she 
heard the Maestro say— 

“Well, it must finish, Sir Jeffrey, 
and you must know for what I came 
now to Wymerton. Can you spare 
half an hour, and walk down by the 
mere, where we shall be alone. My 
dear, Sir Jeffrey,” said the Italian, as 
they went, side by side, over the mos- 
sy carpet of grass, which led down to 
the water’s edge, “tell me, I pray you, 
frankly, would it be too ridiculous if 
I should take a wife?” 

“A wife! Maestro. Well, if I must 
speak the whole truth, I should 
say that you and I—we’re much of 
one standing I reckon—should have 
thought of taking one sooner, or not 
at all.” 

“Possibly. But, yet you see in our 
dear Clara’s case” —— 

“Clara’s! My dear Maestro, ridi- 


eulous is too weak a word”—— 
“Stop, caro os mio, stop! Here’s 


an imbroglio to begin with, all because 
I have not begun at the beginning.” 

“Well, then, begin there over 
again,” said the baronet, with a good- 
humoured smile of inquiry, “and I 
will promise, anyhow, not to interrupt 
you till you have stated your case.” 

“First of all, then,” said the musi- 
cian, “our dear Clara here is an artist, 
and an artist she will always be.” 

“That she is one, Maestro, I must 
needs admit. Who could gainsay it, 
when such a man as youaffirm! But, 
in sincerity, my hope is that artist she 
may not always be.” 

“T know too well what manner of 
artist-soul is in yourself,” rejoined the 
other, “‘to misunderstand your mean- 
ing for speaking so. You are not one 
of those dull lumps of clay which de- 
spise the glory of a gift they cannot 
iatenl f you object to the ar- 
tist-life for Clara, it is not beeause of 
what you feel for her gift: no! nor yet 
for the exercise of it ; but only because 
of what you think of some of these 
conditions under which it must be ex- 
ercised. Is it not so?’ 

“JT should hardly, perhaps, sum up 
so briefly the whole score of my objec- 
tions; yet, I believe you rightly feel 
what the nature of them is upon the 
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whole. You know that from the very 
first I was unwilling that Clara should 
adopt the ‘vocation,’ as she termed it. 
of an artist. Had I been consulted 
by her as a mere friend, I should have 
shown the same unwillingness ; but, 
in ag me truth, the child was born 
and bred almost under my roof, and 
I have always had for her a sort of 
father-love.” 

“And she has for you a sort of 
daughter’s affection ; but these quali- 
fied relations of love and duty are not 
absolute. You did not think your- 
self justified in peremptorily forbid- 
ding her from following her inclina- 
tion, nor did she hold herself obliged 
to sacrifice it to your desire.” 

“True enough. Yet I trusted that 
at last we should be of one mind in 
the matter.” 

“Ah, you counted upon her giving 
way before technical difficulties, or 
upon her conceiving disgust at profes- 
sional affronts. You thought her feet 
would be too tender to scale stony 
heights. But you will allow you did 
miscalculate, Sir Jeffrey.” 

“Well, I must own her tenacity and 
pene have been stronger than 

had thought.” 

“Yes, yes!” said the Maestro, rub- 
bing his hands with gentle motion, one 
over the other, exulting secretly in the 
thought that he had a deeper, truer, 
appreciation of his favourite’s charac- 
terthan even the man that had watched 
her from her cradle. ‘Yes, yes! you 
had not full measure of COlara’s 
strength of purpose then: nor yet, per- 
haps, of something nobler than mere 
strength. The difficulties strength 
would conquer; but the disgusts re- 
quired some other better thing. She 
was too high-minded to let small jeal- 
ousies and envies move her out of her 
way onwards to becomea great and suc- 
cessful artist. Ah! how can you think 
anything will beat or drive her back 
from her greatness now! I say again: 
she is, and she will be, anartist. You 
must feel I am speaking truth.” 

“Suppose it to be so, what then 
Maestro?” 

“Why then I may feel safe in say- 
ing what I shrunk from putting 
prominently forth before ;—that there 
are certain circumstances and condi- 
tions attending the exercise of her 
artist's profession from which I am 
as jealous to guard her as even you 
can be. Now thismarriage, on which 
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I meant to congult you, seems to me 
to meet most of the difficulties” —— 

“My dear Maestro, forgive me, if once 
again I say thatany notion so prepos- 


“ Preposterous, Sir Jeffrey! how 
?? 


“Why, consider your age alone.” 

“Well, I grant you Ishould be no 
jaunty bridegroom ; but, as a set-off, 
the bride’s years must almost equal 
mine.” 

“Equal yours! Have you lost your 
mind, Maestro ?” 

“Not a bit of it. I may be some 
way past sixty ; but she will never 
see fifty-five again.” 

“Clara not see five-and-fifty! why, 
man, you must be staring mad!’ 
said Sir Jeftrey, stepping forward three 
hurried paces, and turning round to 
look him full in the face. 

“Mad yourself, caro signor mio! 
Who spoke of Clara’s age !” 

“Why you said that the bride, that 
is, the lady you meant to marry” 

“Well, and what hasthe bride’s age 
to do with Clara’s ?” 

‘Were you not talking of proposing 
marriage to Clara, then?’ 

“ Altro! carissimo, altro!’ and the 
good old Maestro went off into fits of 
laughter. 

“Of whom then, on earth, were you 
speaking ?” inquired Sir Jeffrey, with 

uzzled looks, as if yet doubtful of 
his companion’s sanity. Were you 
not talking of meeting the difficulties 
of Clara’s position by marrying’’—— 

“ Marrying, by all means ; but not 
my own dear musical daughter. You 
might indeed think I had taken a last 
leave of my wits.” 

“Whom then did, or do you think 
of meena, in the name of all that’s 


wonderful 
“Why, Cousin Martha, to be 
sure!’ said the Maestro. “ You see, 
Sir Jeffrey, the dear girl is alone 
in the world-: and must be so as 
things are now. You said just now 
ou had a sort of father-love for 
er, and I took care to strengthen the 
stress upon the word, when | answer- 
ed that she hadalsoa sort of daughter- 
love in return, for you. And I took 
care to say that these affections 
were but a qualified, not an ab- 
solute bond between you. What if 
ou should seem her to give up 
er callin ven at your age—we 
may ae freely upon dates, 1 take it, 
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after what has passed between us: 
even at your age, I say, it is not so 
certain that a cynical world would 
sanction your adoption of her as 
daughter, and her permanent abode 
under your roof as mistress of your 
house, eh?” 

* Well, I must own that some un- 
defined apprehension of this came 
over me, and seemed to cramp my 
liberty of action in those days when 
first my whole thought for her was 
to keep her from Italy and from the 
stage. I longed to say, ‘Clara, stay at 
Wymerton, and be my daughter,’ and 

et felt that it was doubtful whether 
could justify the invitation.” 

“Very good ; I need insist upon 
this point no more. But, after all, 
it could never be practically discussed, 
until that had come to pass which is 
of all things the least probable.” 

“You mean her consenting to forego 
her successful and brilliant career 1” 

“Precisely. And in the vicissitudes 
of her artist-life you must perceive 
that it is still more impossible for 
you to assume effectually a paternal 
pounce towards her, and to afford 

er its constant and complete protec- 
tion.” 

Sir Jeffrey could not, in reason, 
gainsay this last assertion; he com- 
pressed his lips and shook his head, 
as if in reluctant admission of its 
truth. The Maestro, beating time 
with the forefinger of his right hand 
in the air, as if his argument were a 
musical cadence, proceeded tc say : 

“Cousin Martha is to all intents 
and purposes our Clara’s mother.” 

Sir Jeffrey smiled, almost uncon- 
sciously, at the thought of any such 
authoritative character as the ma- 
ternal, being ascribed to that good 
creature ; and the Maestro, divining 
the meaning of the smile, said, as he 
caught its infection himself— 

“Yes ! yes! I know that ; but 
without being undutiful, the strong 
character even of a loving daughter, 
may have control and sway over a 
mother’s weaker and more plastic 
mind. Yet there is a mingling of 
mother-love with sister-love, in the 
affection with which Miss Martha 
cleaves to her cousin : moreover, she is 
her oldest and nearest female relative 
now living ; and from the first step 
of og Re her sarees s art has 
never left, nor thought of leaving, 
her side for a single day. I will cor- 
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rect myself, if you will: and instead 
of saying, ‘Cousin Martha is Clara's 
mother, to all intents and purposes,’ 
will put it so, ‘she is for many prac- 
tical purposes all the mother that the 
glorious orphan can have.’ ” 

“Your notion is, then, that by 
making this good creature your wife, 
you would restore, for some intents 
and purposes, a father to poor Clara.” 

“ Just so, my dear Sir Jeffrey, just 
so; I should at least gain a right— 
I should incur a duty—of follow- 
ing Clara’s footsteps ; of watching 
over her, of guiding her, of answering 
for her sometimes, and of shielding 
her always. For an old man’s inter- 
position is always venerable, if not 
always a powerful safeguard.” 

“Especially, Maestro, when his 
whole course of life and character 
has commanded such esteem and re- 
spect, both public and private, as 
have been justly won by you.” 

“You express yourself only too 
kindly; and I well know that my 
many friends, public and private, 
have accorded me far more esteem 
and regard than ever I have fairly de- 
served. Yet the fact of their having 
granted so much to me, however lit- 
tle Iam worthy of it, has not been 
without its influence upon my mind 
in forecasting this matter. In some 
respects I could wish for some one 
far more competent than I am to dis- 
charge the duties of a guardian to 
Clara; but my long and varied ac- 

uaintance with different phases of 
this artist life, and my numerous con- 
nexions, of long standing, with the 
principal personages in the manage- 
ment of artistic affairs, would give me, 
perhaps, some special advantages in 
discharge of such an office. And now 
that you know my mind, tell me, 
frankly, dear Sir Jeffrey, shall I do 
wrong in offering marriage to ‘Cousin 
Martha?” 

“Really, Maestro, the question is 
put to me so unexpectedly that I feel 
at a loss to give an answer forthwith. 
But first, frankly tell me, do I know 
your whole mind on the matter; it 
at help me to make up mine upon 
i 

“What whole mind, dear sir? I 
have told you of things just as they 
are.” 

“Do I understand you, then, that 
Clara’s interest, advantage, comfort, 
is all you would thus seek to secure.”’ 
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“What other object could I pos 
sibly have in view ¢” 

“T hardly like to suggest it,” said 
the baronet, with a little hesitation ; 
“but there are certain sentiments— 
or shall I say feelings !—or, in short, 
one might feel inclined to ask,—whe- 
ther —in fact”—— 

“Al piacere suo signor; ask any 
question which seems to you good: ask 
outright, and I will answer openly.” 

“Well, then, with regard to your 
feelings for herself.” 

“For whom ? For Clara?—why, no 
father, I verily do believe, could love 
his darling daughter better. Her 
yenius and her talent I did not give 
ner, it is true; but I have done so 
muchtomould and fashion them” 

“Yes! But I am not asking any 
thing about your attachment to 
Clara.” 

“To whom then ?” 

“To the woman you propose to 
marry, to her Cousin Martha, as a 
matter of course.” 

The old Maestro looked up into his 
friend’s face with an air of genuine per- 
plexity and surprise. It really seemed 
as if these last words had presented 
him with a novel view of the matter 
under discussion. 

“Tn truth, my dear friend,” he 
said, slowly and deliberately, as if 
feeling his way upon new and unac- 
customed ground: “in truth I have 
not given much consideration to this 
branch of the subject we are now dis- 
cussing. I don’t know that I have 
any peculiar attachment for Miss 
Martha, now you mention it. There 
are certain sentiments, as you very 
justly say; but whether my senti- 
ments——at any rate Miss Martha 
is an estimable person,—yes,—an 
amiable person, and entirely devoted 
to Clara. Yes-—that is the point, you 
see, Sir Jeffrey—entirely devoted to 
Clara.” 

“But what of her devotedness to 
you, my dear Maestro? It is usual 
in these cases to give some thought 
to that point as well. Have you any 
reason to believe that Cousin Martha 
would incline to lend a favourable 
ear to such a proposal as you contem- 
plate ?” 

“Why should she not, when it is 
evident that Clara’s position” —— 

“Say no more, my good friend,” 
interrupted Sir Jeffrey, “you have 
answered abundantly the questions I 
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wished to put. In all this scheme, if 
I do not misunderstand you, there is 
nothing personal to Cousin Martha, 
nothing personal to yourself, which 
enters for much into the calculation. 
All that you wish to secure is Clara’s 
benefit and convenience.” 

“ My dear Sir Jeffrey, you read in 
my mind as in an open book.” 

“Such being the case I should 
wish to keep from expressing here, 
and at once, any opinion of my own 
upon the question you submit to me. 
Will you let me speak openly, but in 
strict confidence, to Clara herself be- 
fore I presume to advise you in the 
matter.” 

“ By all means,” said the Maestro, 
“consult with Clara first, and then 
advise me. Ah! what a screech! 
what a discordant hideous whistle! 
That will be the engine down at the 
iron road there, will it not? Surel 
they might make the steam-breat 
sound a note which should be pene- 
trating, and yet be musical.” 

Clara’s astonishment was great at 
learning the true nature of the matter 
which had been so manifestly working 
disturbance in the mind of her old 
musical mentor. She was touched to 
the very quick by this proof of an 
affection more tender, generous, and 

rovident than any she could have 
oe that the Maestro cherished for 
her, even though she had long since 
been accustomed to rely upon the 
heartiness and sincerity of his friend- 
ship. But the brimming tears, which 
a sense of gratitude brought up under 
her eyelids, would perforce be shaken 
thence by the irresistible laughter 

rovoked by her keen sense of tlie 
udicrous incongruity between the 
facts of the case and the conjectures 
regarding them in which Cousin Mar- 
tha, whom they so nearly concerned, 
had indulged with so much mistaken 
ingenuity. 

ieee reflection, she determined to 
say nothing to the Maestro through 
the intervention of any third person : 

“For I cannot consent, dear Sir 
Jeffrey, to waive all considerations 
but such as are personaltome. I am 
bound to consult the Maestro’s happi- 
nessand Cousin Martha’s, not my own 
advantage or convenience, in what I 
shall say concerning the strange pro- 
posal.” 

And strange enough it was, in truth, 
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for Clara to find herself placed in a 
position wherein the usual order of 
probabilities was thus reversed. 

Neither Clara nor Cousin Martha 
would have attributed to the relation 
which existed between them so much 
of the maternal character as the 
Maestro had assumed in speaking of 
it to Sir Jeffrey; still there was the 
indisputable fact of Martha’s long 
seniority, coupled with the considera- 
tion, that there had been a sort of au- 
thority over his daughter delegated to 
her implicitly by Willie Jerningham, 
as on his dying bed he had com- 
mended Clara to her care. 

That Martha should have been in 
deliberation over an offer to be made 
to her young cousin would have been 
natural enough, and in strict accord- 
ance with the wonted course of 
things; but that Clara should find 
herself arbitress, in a manner, of a 
proposal to be made to Martha, and 
that by a man to whom she could her- 
self look up with an almost filial 
affection and duty, was certainly a 
surprising and, in some degree, a per- 
plexing circumstance. Apart from 
that feeling, which perhaps all young 
folk have, sometimes unconsciously, 
in such cases, that their elders are re- 
turning to trespass upon enchanted 
ground which they forfeited once for 
all their claim to stand upon, in those 
days when their youthful feet passed 
by and would not turn aside to treadon 
it, she thought she knew enough of 
both the persons interested, by reason 
of her long and unreserved intimacy 
with them, to justify her in doubting 
whether an union between them were 
likely to promote their real comfort 
and happiness. 

Cousin Martha’s nature, indeed, 

yas compliant no less than kindly 
and true. It was obviously possible 
that she might change her mode of 
life again as easily as she had done 
oncealready. Shecould scarcely have 
so many new lessons of altered habit 
to learn in becoming the Maestro’s 
patens as she had learnt with willing 
neart when she became companion to 
the enthusiastic student. 

Clara could not be dull enough to 
fail in perception of this, nor ungrate- 
ful enough to fail in appreciation of it. 

But be the clay never so yielding 
some hand must mould it: and such 
hand, to mould aright, must be in- 
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formed by a will having intent and 
purpose: and such will, moreover, in 
the moulding of that which concerns 
no dull clay but a human heart, itself 
needs to be informed by a spirit of 
love. Whence it appeared to Clara 
that she must first of all clear up this 
one point,—whether indeed, as Sir 
Jeffrey seemed to think, the Maestro 
were entirely uninfluenced in his plan 
by any special affection for her cousin. 
If he were truly so, then she felt that 
she should be doing Cousin Martha no 
wrong,—since she had no suspicion 
whatever of the Maestro’s possible in- 
tention,—were she to judge of the 
matter simply and exclusively in re- 
gard to him and to his welfare. But 
when the time came for an interview 
with himself upon the subject, she did 
not find it so easy as she had expected 
to discover with certainty what his 
real sentiments were. 

The perfect freedom from all appa- 
rent embarrassment with which he first 
relieved her from that which she felt 
at opening the conversation, inclined 
her to believe that Sir Jeffrey’s repre- 
sentation was correct, and that his 

rsonal feelings were by no means 
involved. But perhaps she suffered 
him to perceive too readily that such 
was her assumption; for, with a half- 
playful, half-earnest diplomacy, he 
refused to let her take it for granted 
now, that her benefit and convenience 
were the sole objects he had in view. 
Her embarrassment now returned 
upon her with increasing force, until, 
at last, she felt herself fairly driven 
to say: 

“My dear, good, kind Maestro, do 
not misunderstand me, nor do me the 
injustice to think me presumptuous, 
selfish, and heartless, in putting the 
case as I have done. Though I well 
know and deeply feel your goodness 
for me, greater and more undeserved 
than I can tell, I should never have 
ventured to speak of this matter, as 
one in which I was principally con- 
cerned, were it not for what I under- 
stood you to have said to Sir Jeffrey.” 

“Well, carina, when I spoke to him, 
I have no doubt I believed I was mak- 
ing a whole confession. But you know 
thoughts and feelings will shrink and 
creep into all sorts of holes and cor- 
ners of one’s mind, and lie hidden 
even from one’s self, until some keen, 
quick questioner, such as you are, 
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comes to rout them out pitilessly. 
Why should you think me so unself- 
ish as to have taken no thought for 
my own comfort and pleasure in 
planning the scheme which is now 
submitted to you? I want a daugh- 
ter—that is true—a daughter full- 
grown at her birth; a noble singer, 
not a squalling baby :—and so I wish 
to be able to adopt you forthwith, for 
good and all. But, perhaps, after all, 
the companionship of a good and 
gentle creature, that shall care for me 
with a wifely care, and bear with all 
my old, eccentric ways as patiently as 
I am sure Miss Martha would do, 
may not seem in itself an object un- 
desirable. There is a chimney-corner 
aspect of domestic happiness in such 
a marriage as I contemplate, not over 
winsome in eyes as bright as yours 
are yet with the young light of life 
and coming love ; but which, for all 
that, has an attraction, strong, though 
gentle, for eyes that look out of such 


windows as these,” and he took off 


his gold-rimmed spectacles and shook 
them at her smilingly. 

“Ah, dear Maestro! if I said one 
word which seemed to thwart your 
wish, you know right well what feel- 
ing spoke init. 1 feared lest such a 
marriage—lest any marriage—should 
cramp and fetter you, after the long 
untrammelled years in which your ge- 
nius’—— 

“There, now. I was forced to ask 
three minutes back, why you should 
think me so unselfish in my designs ; 
and all of a sudden I must turn round 
and inquire, snappishly, by what right 
you judge me to be so selfish as you 
seem to do. Why should I not have 
at heart in this the conferring of some 
latter crop of happiness, in loving and 
being loved, upon your cousin? Not 


in the boyand girl sense of the phrase, - 


perhaps, carina, but in a sense genuine 
and true, spite of that difference.” 

“Sure am I, dear friend,” she said, 
“that nothing could be further from 
my thought than to rob Cousin Mar- 
tha of the rich store of affection which 
at any stage of its being, so tender 
and generous a heart as yours can 
give. All that I feared was lest any 
wrong should be done her, by giving 
so much weight to considerations not 
wholly personal to herself.” 

“Fine talk, Miss Clara! What you 
really fear is to find your tiresome old 
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Maestro gaining some new right to 
inflict himself upon you.” 

She caught his hand in one of hers, 
as he spoke thus; and gently raised 
her other to his lips to stop the words. 

“Dear, dear, Maestro, you shall not 
speak so: not even in a playful mood; 
or Ishall run to Cousin Martha, and tell 
her all upon the spot, and beseech her 
to consent to whatever you propose, 
for my sake, if not for her own and 
yours.” 

“Tndeed, younaughty wayward girl, 
you shall do nothing of the sort. I 
will have nothing rashly done. Iam 
no fiery feverish youth, remember ; 
but if I do speak to your cousin upon 
this matter, will do it at my own time, 
in my own way, with my own words. 
I had some little fretfulness of impa- 
tience about me till a crisis should 
come : that, however, was so long as 
I kept the secret to myself. Since I 
have spoken out to Sir Jeffrey and to 
you, all that is gone; and I can again 
deliberate.” 

And this was all that Clara could 
get from him then. 
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It was perhaps all that he had, in 
truth, totell. Whilst turning over in 
his own mind the scheme which was 
to secure to Clara something like the 
constant and sacred protection of a 
father’s presence and authority, hehad 
let his attention concentrate wholly 
upon the means of securing that result 
alone ; and had, in all simplicity, ne- 
glected to be at any pains in estimat- 
ing the manner and degree in which 
the compassing of it might affect Cou- 
sin Martha or himself. But as Sir Jef- 
frey’s question had first roused his 
imagination to picture to itself some- 
thing of this forgotten aspect of the 
matter; and as his answers to Clara’s 
closer, livelier questioning, had forced 
him to sketch in more precisely, with 
colouring and with accessories, this 
picture of the mind, he found himself 
far from displeased with the effect of 
it; and so he determined to leave it a 
little while in the new light in which 
it had been placed, and before taking a 
final determination, to study it therein. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE TUNNEL. THE BERSERKS AND THE RUNE-MAIDEN. 


Just beyond the cutting, which suf- 
ficed to bring the rails upon the neces- 
sary level, through the glade shadowed 
by the stately oaks of Dame Alice, the 
ground took a sudden and lofty rise. 
A tunnel must be driven through the 
base of the steep though not wide- 
spreading hill. Its entrance would be 
within, its exit without, the bound- 
aries of the estate of Wymerton. 

“ But,” said Joe Tanner, “I doubt, 
Sir Jeffrey, you won’t have seen the 
last of us within your palings quite so 
soon as ye might wish, for all we’re 
close upon the line of them.” 

“Why, Tanner,” said the baronet in 
answer, “I’m not in any hurry to be 
rid of you, nor of your strapping 
mates. I’ve no quarrel with one of 
them, to my knowledge; and you and 
I are friends, I hope, for good and all. 
But since you are so near the palings, 
as you say, what is to keep you any 
length of time on this side of their 
line?” 

“Toonnel, Sir Jeffrey, sure; what 
else?” 

“What! a little bore of that length 
stop such a gang as yours for any 


time? I should have looked to see 
your spades and picks go through it, 
as one of those scoops the grocers use, 
cuts a round hole through a last year’s 
cheese.” 

“Well, sir, if we could get this bit 
of hill-side here, put under a tight 
screw, you know, for a month or 
two—like them cheese you talk on— 
wi agiant dairy-maid to give screw 
a turn o’ mornin’s reg’lar, mayhap the 
whey ’d run out a bit, and then a 
man might talk o’ putting a scoop 
through un, easy like.” 

“The whey run out a bit, man! 
What do you mean?’ 

“T means just somewhere about 
what I said, sir. There’s milk enough 
left in yon cheese to trickle down a 
bit, and spoil the scooping: leastways, 
unless Joe Tanner’s out in his reckon- 
ing. 

‘““What—you mean there’s wet work 
likely to be come across in boring here 
—springs, and so on?” 

“Ay, sir! Wet enough work; and 
shifty slippery stuff for wet to soak in- 
to. Nothing tough and sticky, seem- 
ingly, like in that cheese o’ your’n.” 
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“Well, Tanner, I’m nogeologist, I’m 
sorry to say. I suppose the strata lay 
retty much in my time where they 
ie now; but no professor ever taught 
me to cutscientificsandwichesthrough 
them. You may be right or wrong, 
but I can’t contradict you.’ 

“Can’t say, sir, as I be much of a 

‘geeologer’ in book larnin way myself 
neither ; but I knows the carrakter 
of a bit 0” ground, when I looks at 
un ; special when I has a shaft or 
two sunkinun. See there, just under 
yon ash-tree—near the palins,— 
where the muck lies heaped :—that’s 
one little hole I had made a Satur- 
day ; but he’s a deep un. Then 
there’s another, about two hundred 
yards on t’other side, down to the 
right a bit. Ah! and another, fur- 
ther on, where the land dips to the 
*Pigs-mash’ as they call it—that’s 
off your land you know.” 

“Well, Joe! so you sunk shafts,— 
like my grocer after all, when cheese 
tasting—and have scooped up a 
sample of what’s underneath the 
scrubby hill-side, eh! And that 
makes you think there'll be some 
trouble with the springs in tunnelling. 
Has the company’s chief engineer had 
a look at things ?” 

“Ah! He’shada look ortwo. And 
squinted at ’em ugly enough to my 
mind when he had.’ 

“Did you hear him give an opinion, 
Tanner, on the matter you mention?’ 

“No! I didn’t hear un give no 

inion. He ain’t much in the way 
of givin ’emIreckon. Besides which, 
its the contractor’s trouble, not the 
company’s, when toonnels is unplea- 
sant a borin’, sir !” 

“ And trouble this tunnel is to give 
to somebody ; so you think. Let’s 
hope ou may be mistaken, Joe.’ 

ape yes! I'll hope: there’s no 
harm in Theale’, as I knows on ;—but 
if we don’t have a sloppy job, and a 

worrit wi’ water in the toonnel, I 
a Dutchman—there now. Good 
mornin’, sir. How’s the yoong lady, 
if I may be bold to ax afore ye go?” 

“Fresh and hearty, thank ye, Joe, 
and singing like a wood-thrush when 
I came out this morning.” 

. tell ’ee what, sir. It’s tidy 
singin’ is thrushes’ ; but that Miss 
Clara o° yourn could teach the sw eet- 
est thrush a notion about singin’ : 
that she could.” 

“Come up on Sunday evening then, 
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and have supper in the servant’s hall; 
and you'll hear one of her psalms 
again. But I dare say she’ll come 
across you herself, between this and 
then, and give you an invitation of 
her own. Good morning, Joe!” 

Clara did come across her “navi- 
gator” friend and admirer before the 
Sunday in question, and gave the 
invitation, as Sir Jetirey had expected. 
And, on his own part, the Yorkshire- 
man was devising the feasibility of 
making some return for the civility 
shown to his mates and himself, and 
endeavouring to light upon some cir- 
cumstance which should justify them 
in giving an invitation to the baronet 
and the young lady. Parson Owen, 
unwittingly, gave him the hint he 
was seeking. There was a village 
“revel” kept at some five miles from 
his parish at Wymerton : a festival 
whereof he dreaded, at all times, not 
without reason, the moral effects 
upon his own people. It was a 
favourite resort of holiday-making 
lads and lasses of all that country 
side; but lads and lasses alike had 
often found cause to rue their presence 
at that resort of rustic dissipation. 

“T suppose, Joe, your men will be 
striking work on Thursday next, for 
Cameley revel ?” 

“T reckon the most on ’em will, 
sir.” 

“What a pity, too, just now, when 
things have been going on so quietly 
and well. There has been no great 
outburst of drink or other mischief 
among them for so long! And I 
know that wretched revel will pro- 
duce one. Don’t you think it will, 
Tanner?” 

“Well there, ye know, the men will 
almost always get wild, when out 
upon a spree, worse luck! And the 
longer they’ve been quiet, the wilder 
»y do burst out at times.” 

suppose it’s no use talking to 
a about not going down to Cam- 
eley, and keeping to the work that 
day ?” 

“T don’t know but that it might hap 
our chaps would stick to work all 
through the a’ternoon, sir, if it lay 
all on them. But yesee there’s a lot 
o’ chaps as don’t set up for ‘navvies,’ 
regular—but helps and tends, you 
know. They’re all men of the neigh- 
bourhood, and ’tis oy, that set the 
talk of Cameley revel going. I doubt 
they're used to keep this hi holiday and 
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won’t be gotten to work a stroke 
after the dinnering at noon. That 
will stop ws you see: and our chaps 
will have nowt to do, but follow ’em 
down to Cameley yonder.” 

“Too true, too true,” said Parson 
Owen, with a rueful shake of his 
head: “ work stopped—the men idle— 
and the revel not five miles off. 
There’ll be no keeping them out of it, 
that I can think of. We do manage 
to keep our younger school-children 
from it, Mrs. Owen and I, that’s to 
say nine out of every ten, or more ; 
but that’s not to be thought of with 
navvies.” 

“Tf I might make so bold, sir, how 
d’ye frame it, to keep the bairns away 
from Cameley : for if there’s drinking 
booths to draw my chaps down, 
there’s peep-shows and spice-bread 
stalls to coax the little uns 1’ 

“Oh! that’s an easy thing enough, 
Joe? We have a ‘revel’ of our own 
that afternoon ; tea and romps in the 
rectory gardens, and spice-bread in 
plenty, with nothing to pay for it.” 

“Ah! nowt to pay fort—that’s 
where ye beats the revel hollow, 
Parson, I reckon.” 

Then after a pause, Joe drew with 
rapid motion his right hand from 
its meditative plunging into the wide 
vocket of his corduroys; and slapped 
his thigh with a force which startled 
a squirrel peering down from the 
lower branch of one of the unfelled 
famous oaks of Alice. “ Yon’s a 
famous plan o’ yourn, about the 
bairns, ye know, and joost the thing 
for our chaps if they'll fall in wi’ it.” 

“What! Tea, and romps, and 
spice-bread in the rectory garden, 
keep your men from the ‘revel,’ Joe 4 
Why, the place isn’t big enough to 
hold them ; and in point of fact—to 
tell you the honest truth—it’s as 
much as I can afford to treat the chil- 
dren, as the party’s all my own giving, 
and has nothing to do with the school 
feast which old Sir Jeffrey’ —— 

“There, sir, don’t ’ee trouble nowt 
about that,” said Tanner, with some 
loftiness of manner; “ we know your 
heart’s larger than your money-bag, 
Mr. Owen. Some of our chaps’ sick 
missuses have found out that lon 
ago. The weather's been fine, an 
the work fairish these weeks; there’s 
no want o’ brass in our breeches 
pocket just now. Mayhap, if there 
were, the chaps would think less 0’ 
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going down to Cameley now. We 
don’t want no one to give ws a party; 
but I’ve been thinking this good bit 
as it was our turn to gi’ others one.” 

“Give others one! Explain your- 
self, my good friend, I don’t see what 
you are aiming at.” 

“Why, yes, it should be gi’ and 
tak’, ye know; and t’ould gentleman 
up at the house treated us as he might 
his own sort. I’ve a wished afore 
now we could have axed him and 
the singing-bird beauty, his Miss 
Clara there, to tea or summat. Some 
o’ the chaps ha’ said they’d like to do 
it well enough when Id a noticed it. 
And now your talk o’ keepin folk 
from yon revel seems to put it in one’s 
way to do the thing. If we could 
have some quiet pleasant ‘to-do’ a 
Thursday on our own hook : there’s 
none but three or four scamps, may- 
hap, of all the gang as wouldn’t stay 
up here for it.” 

“T am sure, my good friend: it’s a 
very excellent idea, if one could see 
one’s way to setting it a-going. Al- 
though, perhaps, there would be some- 
thing unusual in”—— 

“Tve got it!’ interrupted Joe, 
with another portentous slap, violent 
enough to startle timid Mr. Owen, 
almost as much as the former had 
startled little bushy-tail. 

“T sees my way to settin’ it a 
goin’ : and goin’ famous too, if it war’ 
not for want of a ‘moggany wheel- 
barrer.’ ” 

“Do I understand you to say ‘a 
mahogany wheel -barrow,’ Tanner ? 
For what possible purpose could you 
wish for such an implement, and how 
could it possibly help out the party 
you propose to give ?’ 

Ah, yes!” continued the nayvy, in 
continuation of a soliloquy, rather 
than in answer to his question. “A 
moggany wheel-barrer, to be sure, 
and a small bright spade, wi’ a 
handle of hard black wood, rubbed 
shiny ; yes! and a little pick to 
match. If I could only get hold of 
them we mought do the thing hand- 
sum.” 

“Dowhat thing handsome, Tanner? 
I am really more than ever at a loss 
to catch your meaning.” 

“Why, look ye, Mr. Owen, you said 
but now, it wasn’t usual . well, 
I suppose ye meant for gentle folk to 
come to navigators’ tea-meetin’s. 
Not as I’ve knowed much tea-meet- 
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in’s among the navvies anyhow, may- 
hap you'll say. But gentlemen and 
workmen’s much o’ one flesh and 
blood I reckon, and I think I’ve 
heerd a parson read summat rather 
like it out of the good book now !” 

“TI am sure—Tanner—I hope, at 
least, you’ve never known me do or 
say a thing intentionally to go a- 
gainst a truth ofsuch a kind. Differ- 
ences of rank and condition” —— 

And here good Parson Owen might 
perchance have begun to fall into an 
apologetic homily, had not his sturdy 
interlocutor cut it short with : 

“Well, well, sir, you've all’ays 
treated us as a man should men, so 
we've no call to quarrel over that 
bone, not you and I haven’t. But 
when you said it was unusual, it 
struck me, first, as many good things 
is unusual : and next, as how I could 
remember a grand ‘to do’ with gentle 
folk and railway folk and all together, 
as I was one of once.” 

“ And was there a mahogany wheel- 
barrow, Tanner ?” 

“T believe ye, and a tidy play-toy 
too, wi’ a little spade, and a little 
pick, and a square inch o’ siller plate 
on all three of em, and a ’scription 
on the square inch.” 

“Tt was a grand joonction line as 
they were takin’ in hand, and so they 
hadsome grand parliament man down 
to ‘turn first sod,’ as they called 
it—a pompous like old chap, wi’ a 
white waistcoat, and no more waist 
nor a meal-tub : pratty fair hand at 
a speech though, wi’ claims of la- 
bour in it, and influence of the ‘oper- 
ative millions’ and so on, though 
I was told as he voted again’ the big 
loaf bill, more shame to him.” 

“T can better understand now what 
made you think about an ornamental 
barrow, pick, and spade ; but still I 
am at a on to see what they should 
have to do with getting up some sort 
of party here on Thursday next? 

“You're rather slow then to pick 
upa man’s meanin’, hoping no offence 
ye know.” 

“No offence whatever ; but I still 
confess I don’t perceive your drift. 
There’s no first sod to turn here Tan- 
ner, after all the havoc your men 
have made right through the glade.” 

“T didn’t think there were any,” 
retorted Joe, but there’s a toonnel 
= the first pick into ; and the 
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start wi’. Now it seemed to me that 
we could have t’ould barrinet, or bet- 
ter, may be, the yoong lady lass to 
wheel away first barrerful 0’ stooff.” 

‘Capital! I see it all now, as plain 
as you do. There are several of your 
men’s children in the little school at 
Wymerton just now, so that will be 
a good excuse for my joining in the 
thing, with all the rompers from the 
rectory garden, if you are not too 
proud to let the parson go shares in 
your party, eh, Tanner?’ said Mr. 
Owen with a smile, that seemed to 
pay off the navigator playfully for 
the lofty tone in which he had repu- 
diated the notion of wanting help 
towards giving the projected enter- 
tainment. 

It was finally agreed between the 
two, that with a judicious ignoring of 
the Cameley revel question, Mr. Tan- 
ner should propound the scheme that 
same evening to his mates; and that 
in case of its finding favour with 
them, he should on the following day 
make appearance at the rectory, and 
there, in solemn conclave with the 
parson and his active, practical-mind- 
ed, good-tempered, little wife—pro- 
ceed to mould its rough clay into 
determinate and detailed design. 

“The chapsall took to it keener than 
even I’d areckoned, Mr. Owen: fairly 
blazed out aboot it ; special aboot the 
toonnel and the barrer. But they 
says t’ ould gentleman is not to wheel 
it; nor to use pick and spade, ye 
know. The lady lass must wheel a 
load along a plank for loock and love, 
they says.” 

“So let it be then: only where and 
how shall we get a little set of tools, 
between to-night and Thursday next.” 

“Oh, that’s all settled, sir. Mog- 
gany can’t be come at easy hereabouts, 
they say, nor that black wood as 
polishesto make tool-handles wi’. But 
Jimmy Lockwood, our contractor’s 
carpenter, has got a pretty slab o’ 
walnut ’ood, and he’ll be bound to 
turn us out a baby barrer in the 
neatest style. He’s got a bit o’ ma- 
ple, too, will mak’ atidy pairo’ handles: 
and blacksmith Bob will fit ’em wi’ 
pick and spade irons, fit for a fairy, 
so he said.’ 

“And I have no doubt but what he 
will. He is a first-rate workman 


that blacksmith of yours, I am told.” 
“ An out-and-out good smith : and 
handy at other jobs than smith-work 
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too. And now about the eatin’ and 
drinkin’ part o’ it, and so on. 

“ Here! Jane, my dear,” cried Mr. 
Owen to his pleasant housewife, as 
she passed the open study door ; 
“here’s Tanner come up about the 
navvies’ feast on Thursday, and we 
want your advice upon all manner of 
details.” And Mrs. Owen’s practical 
wisdom and experience was soon con- 
trolling the conference, and making 
matters rapidly proceed to tangible 
issue. 

The invitation, conveyed in person 
to Clara and Sir Jeffrey by Mr. Recon 
himself, was received with hearty 
warmth of acceptance. Cousin Martha 
and the Maestro were included in it ; 
and the men were much gratified with 
the punctilious politeness of Sir Jeffrey, 
in writing to request the favour of 
being allowed to bring another guest, 
who had unexpectedly announced 
himself at the house for Thursday. 
This guest, by the decree of some 
kindly-smiling, good-neighbourly Ne- 
mesis against him, proved to be none 
other than the cheery hater of rail- 
ways and railway folk, Squire Harry 
Chilwood. 

He could not deny that—thanks to 
Mrs. Owen, to the village school- 
mistress, and to her little maidens, 
with hearty help from the few railway 
matrons: willing workers, these last, 
if not themselves very tasteful de- 
signers—all the externals of this little 
féte had been very prettily laid out. 
The grass had been mown close up to 
the hillside into which the tunnel 
was to pierce; and on its rich, green, 
velvety carpet the carpenter, Lock- 
wood, had, with a few planks and 
trestles, set up tables and benches for 
the banquet. Mrs. Owen had covered 
the former with snowy linen. The 
stood in tiersupon the sloping ground, 
with plenty of space to pass in and 
out between them. On the highest 
level stood the table for the guests, 
facing down hill, with the benches on 
the upper side alone. Below, placed 
“en échelon,” as soldiers say, were the 
other tables, their benches also placed 
on one side only, facing upwards, so 
that all could look upon the counten- 
ances of the Olympians at the upper. 
Every smile upon the face of Clara, 
queen of the feast, could thus let fall 
its beaming brightness upon all her 
entertainers. As for the children the 
grassy bank had a convenient fold or 
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natural terrace just beneath, where they 
could sit unrestrainedly and enjoy the 
fruits, and cake, and fresh milk pro- 
vided inabundanceforthem. On the 
tables spread for their elders these 
dainties, at least the cake and fruit, 
were also heaped unsparingly ; but, as 
may be imagined, intermingled with 
moresolid fare. There had been much 
debating on the nature of the liquids 
to be supplied at those elder boards: 
and the point, for atime, had puzzled 
both Mr. Owen and Joe Tanner to de- 
cide it. 

“T’aint as the men moughtn’t put 
up wi’ the teaslops, sir,” argued the 
latter ; “particular when there’s to be 
the lady oo and their own womin- 
folk and bairns along wi’’em. Tea’s 
right and reasonable enough when 
such is there. Only it ’ud look like 
as how we couldn’t trust the chaps, 
or they themselves, if I wer’ to say 
‘let's have nowt stronger nor tea.’” 

“There’s something in that, Joe. 
Yet, somehow, that coarse, thick, 
ropy tavern beer seems out of place 
in your feast, I think. Ah! I have 
it now: do your men ever drink a drop 
of cider?” 

“Well, good cider’s not unpleasant 
drink on such warm evenin’s as we 
have this summer time”— 

“Farmer Burge, down at Hick’s 
Hollow, has afamous cask, I know; 
and, with a little sugar, nutmeg, 
lemons, and cucumber, l'll show you 
how to make a famous cider-cup. 
It’s an old way we had at college, 
Tanner, and I have not quite forgotten 
it.” 

Accordingly the bunches of green 
borage, with their purplish and pink- 
ish flowers, overtopped the cool, clean 
china jorums on the tables, and 
seemed to make part of the floral 
decorations which gave to them all 
so gay, and joyous, and graceful a 
character. As for the upper table, it 
was set out right daintily, Mr. Tanner 
having improved the opportunities 
afforded by his acquaintance with the 
butler at the house, to secure that its 
decking, both in substance and sight, 
should be fit for the young lady’s 
presence. 

“Only mind ye, sir, we’re boun’ to 
pay for any vittles you provide now, 
and we tak’ nowt for nowt—all but 
borrying the glasses and the siller 
spoons.’ 

Close against the abrupt rising of 
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the ground into which the tunnel was 
to burrow, a circle had been marked 
out with posts and ropes, the first 
hidden by evergreens, the second by 
festoons of wildflowers, the handi- 
work of the school children. At one 
point in the ring a path led out of it— 
railed off in the same manner—along 
which lay, in succession, five or six 
broad planks of deal, freshly planed 
and smooth. Along these Clara was 
to wheel the “baby-barrow” when she 
should have filled it with the earth, 
which lay loosened to the stroke of 
the “pick fit for a fairy.” That tool 
itself, and its companion spade, though, 
erhaps, somewhat weighty for any 
ut the gnomes of fairy land—a 
variety of the fairy race which, per- 
haps, most readily would present it- 
self to the imagination of Blacksmith 
Bob—were none too much so for a 
well-grown, stately girl, such as our 
Clara. The most fastidious critic in 
iron work could not but have allowed 
that they were models of practical 
smith’s craft. The wheelbarrow, too, 
was pronounced by keen judges to be 
as workmanlike, in shape and build, 
as any navvy’s heart could wish; and 
“as light and handsome as a cabinet- 
maker could have turned it out,” 
added zesthetical enthusiasts. Even 
Joe Tanner, with his reminiscence of 
the Great “Joonction” ceremonies 
did not regret the “moggany” nor 
the black handles. The absence of 
the “scription” on an inch of silver, 
rhaps fretted him a little; but Mr. 
wens assurances that the chances 
were strongly in favour of the subse- 
quent addition of that monumental 
ornament by the fair presentee, went 
some way towards consoling him. 
What a cheer the men gave as they 
saw Clara, on the*old Baronet’s arm, 
come out by the path, among the 
tall feathering ferns, from under the 
deep cool shadows of the untouched 
oaks! Her dress, of some soft ma- 
terial, made admirable draping for her 
noble figure; the afternoon sunlight 
played so strongly upon its simple, 
severe, yet graceful folds, thatalthough 
it was the summer season, there 
seemed to be nothing sombre about 
its rich glowing tint of brown. One 
pink knot of ribbon on her breast was 
the only ornament she wore ; a gar- 
den hat, with an inch or two of fine 
black lace at the brim, shaded her 
brow, and yet did not hide the lus- 
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trous, genial look of her deep blue 
eyes. The self-possession and dignity 
with which she returned the courtesy 
of the working men took nothing 
from the winsome cordiality of her 
salutation. She was not acting, con- 
sciously or unconsciously; and yet her 
action was the perfection of that con- 
summate art, which consists not in 
imitation of nature, but in the adop- 
tion and correction of natural grace 
in motion. No tutoring could have 
given her that poetical union of 
dignity with winning grace ; yet, per- 
haps, no untutored person could have 
attained to it. Her rough hosts per- 
ceived and admired in it they knew 
not what; and paid their tribute in a 
second hearty cheer. The Maestro 
saw and admired with understanding 
eye; and, for the life of him, could 
not have kept from joining in that 
cheer loudly as he did. 

There was no want, either, of this 
stately winsome grace in the manner 
wherewith, in playful solemnity, she 
discharged her duties under the York- 
shire ganger’s guidance, in breaking 
ground for the new tunnel which was 
to be. “She’sa bonny ‘navvy,’” stut- 
tered the man; “Yet a perfect lady,” 
said the Squire in undertone to the 
baronet. 

After this strictly professional pa- 
geant, Mr. Tanner had provided that 
a few of the simpler athletic games 
should occupy the men awhile, whilst 
Mr. and Mrs. Owen had outdone their 
own practised ingenuity in providing 
amusements for the children. So 
hearty was the ringing laughter of 
those clear young voices, and so at- 
tractive the sight of their innocent 
and unrestrained merriment, that 
even of the workmen, the great ma- 
jority found amusement and pleasure 
enough for themselves in watching or 
assisting those childish sports. 

Then followed the sharp, short, de- 
cisive onslaught upon the cakes and 
cherries and mugs of sweet new milk, 
by the panting little ones—divided 
between their keen relish for the treat 
and their unwearied eagerness to be- 
gin once more the famous play. It 
was good for any man’s heart to see 
with what shamefaced manly tender- 
ness, some of the biggest-fisted, 
bushiest-whiskered of the “chaps,” 
ministered to the wants of the tiniest 
and weakest of the guestlings just 
then. I wish some painter could 
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have put upon canvas the grave bye- 
pla at “bob-cherry,” between one 
‘Hulking Ben,” as he was knownin the 
gang, and a little plump toddling boy 
of the ripe age of three, whose con- 
vulsive sobs for the temporary loss of 
his “mammy” had moved that stal- 
wart earth-workerto pity, and induced 
him to offer such consolation as that 
sportive method of consuming the 
luscious fruit could give. Presently, 
like a flight of chaffinches, the chil- 
dren rose and took wing to the slope 
above, where soon they were chirrup- 
ing and fluttering amongst the fern, 
and grass, and flowers. There were 
rolling and tumbling, too, in that 
waving verdure, of chubby fat dar- 
lings, more suggestive of baby por- 
poises than even of plump unfledged 
chaffinches; but I am not certain of 
the congruity of the simile, since 
young porpoises. rarely tumble and 
roll in summer grass sloping from 
woody coverts. 

Their joyous noises were a sort of 
music at the graver banquet of the 
elders, sitting down with more stead- 
fast, if not more vigorous, resolve to 
their share of the feasting. 

It was a nervous moment for the 
caterers, Mr. Owen and his friend Joe, 
when that experimental beverage, the 
cider-cup, was first poured out into 
the mugs of the thirsty men. They 
eyed the expectant drinkers as the 
captains of a company might do their 
troops at a crisis of battle, if not quite 
certain of their courage; or as an 
author might steal a look round the 
box corner at a public of doubtful 
temper, just as the weak point of his 
new play was being neared by the 
actors on the stage. 

There was a wry face or two made 
here and there down the tables; as 
here and there down the ranks a re- 
cruit or two might wince; or here and 
there down the stalls a sour critic or 
two might put on asneer, ominous of 
a coming hiss. 

But, happily, the first mug emptied 
was that of “Hulking Ben,” whose 
taste had been prepared—or vitiated 
as some might think—by the sweet 
juices of such occasional cherries as 

e had snapped successfully in his 

ame with the weeping toddler. And 

is opinion was the first which found 
vent in words, spoken in what was 
meant for an undertone, but might be 
heard at fifty yards:— 
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“Washy! but none so nasty; and 
fust-rate for the wimmen volk !” 

Mr. Tanner’s breath came again. 
Ben was a fashionable authority, not 
spite of, but in virtue of his “hulki- 
ness.” His opinion, thus expressed, 
would be sufficient to secure for the 
“cup” what the French call “a sue- 
cess of esteem tho’ not of admiration.” 

Clara, Cousin Martha, and Mrs. 
Owen had a fair excuse for rising 
from their table before it was quite 
reasonable to expect the serious par- 
ties to desist. They went up the hill 
side to look after the hide and 
were soon dancing round in rings and 
threading needles with long chains 
of happy little ones. 

But, at last, even childhood’s inde- 
fatigable powers of play began to flag, 
and it was proposed that some one 
should tell a story to the flushed and 
tired company, which gathered itself 
in one group upon the grass under the 
foot of a great oak-tree. There lay 
across it the trunk of one of its fallen 
comrades, and on this the narrator 
was to sit, as on a throne, the eager 
audience at her feet. Little Mrs. 
Owen was a first-rate story-teller for 
children. The scholars of Wymerton 
knew this well, and entreated her to 
begin. Before she had quite finished 
her tale the hearers had increased in 
number imperceptibly, since the new- 
comers came singly or by twos and 
threes, and sat down silently among 
the children on the grass. And now 
came Clara’s turn. She had once, 
for the delectation of Mrs. Owen’s 
own children, half recited and half 
sung, according to a version of her 
own, the oldest and most touching of 
nursery tales, the story of the Babes 
in the Wood. Mrs. Owen insisted 
that she should succeed her upon the 
rustic throne, and repeat the legend. 
What fitter time or place or audience 
for the repetition of it!—with the 
leafy canopy of the grand old oak 
above her head, the tangled thickets 
of Wymerton woods behind her, the 

urple shadows of evening just think- 
ing to fall upon them, and with all 
those childish faces before her up- 
turned and expectant, wistful, yet 
smiling. 

She had sung and said but some 
three or four verses, before the ma- 


jority of the party, which had been 


gathered for the little feast, had joined 
themselves to the original childish 
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group around her. In her previous 
play with them she had first unfasten- 
ed the strings of her hat, and then had 
taken it off altogether, and thrown it 
down beside her. The massive and 
shapely beauty of her well-poised head 
could thus be seen by all that looked 
on her: the calm white breadth of brow 
hadnothingtoconcealit. Thesoft rich- 
ness of her heavy braids of hair caught, 
as it were, an halo from the upward 
slanting rays of the setting sun, which 
gilt them. The Maestro could not re- 
sist the impulse which moved him, 
to wreathe into a crown two leafy 
branchlets, plucked from the Druidi- 
cal tree, and then to place it gently 
upon her head. She only smiled as 
she felt him do this, and shook it 
slightly, with a motion worthy of a 
priestess, wrapped in a contemplation 
which might not be broken into. The 
fire and energy with which she told 
the conflict between the murderous- 
minded men, kept her hearers breath- 
less with roused emotion. Some of 
the men, that had been lying or loung- 
ing on the grass, fairly knelt up, and 
nailed their eyeson her. Byasingu- 
lar chance, as if to provide that every 
circumstance should seem to be in 
keeping with her song, it so happened, 
that as she came to tell how the sweet 
babes laid them down to sleep at even- 
ing in the wood, a little fair-haired 
girl who had crept near and nearer 
to her still, exhausted by play, and 
soothed into drowsiness by the mellow 
music of the singer’s voice, dropped 
her little head on Clara’s knee, and 
fell asleep—the golden ringlets show- 
ering into her lap. As she chanted 
with deep, pathetic, plaintive sweet- 
ness, the death-song of the injured 
innocents, and the charity of the dear 
redbreasted birds, you might have 
taken her—we will not say for some 
inspired muse on Helicon, for classic 

race was not the characteristic of the 

ushed and entranced group in front 
of her ;—but you might have taken 
her for some Rune-maiden of the old 
Scandivian sea-kings’ time, charming 
the Northmen of rude and sinewy 


and stalwart strength, by the gentle 
penetrating power of her rhymes. 
Oh, what if her plebeian lover could 
have seen her so? What if that true- 
hearted brother of the sons of toil 
could but have seen those working 
brethren thus, under spell of her voice 
andlook? Poor Mark! it mighthave 
warped the judgment he was to pro- 
nounce in time. 

That the women and children should 
at last have sobbed aloud, was only 
what might have been expected of 
them. But it was, perhaps, an unex- 
pected thing that morethan oneof the 
“navigator chaps” should have been 
suspected shrewdly of having joined 
the chorus of their tears. Perhaps the 
shrewd suspicions of their having done 
so, after all, were false; but the asper- 
ity with which, the next day, the state- 
ment of them was resented, may seem 
to certain readers confirmatory, rather, 
of their truth. 

“T wish as I could have the polishin’ 
off o’ them two rough uns,” quoth 
Hulking Ben, uprising from the 
sward; “and as to birdsnestin’ 0’ 
robins, ’'ve whopped a chap for doin’ 
such afore now, and, mayhap, shall 
do it, powerful, agin !” 

“Well, Squire,” inquired Sir Jeff- 
rey, as they went homeward, arm 
in arm, through the wood, “ what 
think you of such a scene as that?” 

“Wonderful!” he answered ; “those 
rough navvy fellows too. I couldn’t 
have believed it! Orpheus taming 
the brutes in Ovid would turn up in 
my mind.” 

“T can’t wonder the girl cleaves 
with enthusiasm to her art, when 
there is so genuine an artist soul, in 
the highest sense, within her. I fear 
the consciousness of so grand a power 
will make it hard to wean her from 
her career.” 

Sir Jeffrey was right: the loftiness 
and tenderness of the emotion stirred 
by that evening’s event in Clara, were 
destined to weigh in that scale of the 
balance of her mind which was oppo- 
site to that in which her old friend 
threw his influence. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MANCHESTER MEN. 


“THE water in that tunnel at Wymer- 


ton seems likely to turn out a trouble- 


THE JUNCTION STATION. 


man in their office at Manchester, to 
those magnates of the railway world, 


some job, gentlemen,” quoth the head Messrs. Bright and Brassy. 
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“How so?” said those gentlemen, 
in chorus. 

“Did not Mr. Robertson, the chief 
engineer, give an eye to it last week, 
on his way down to the Northern 
lines t We wrote and told him to do 

“Oh yes! Mr. Robertson spent four- 
and-twenty hours down in the neigh- 
bourhood last week; looked up all 
the works completed on the branch 
line ; and examined those in progress 
at the tunnel, carefully. There’s a re- 

port from him about them, in his 
etter of this morning; and that’s 
what made me mention it. He says 
the common pumps we sent down 
first don’t nod at all. And if they 
did, they wouldn’t be of much use. 
It will want steam power as well as 
improved pumps to keep that water 
down. He says, too, some one should 
be sent to superintend ; some man 
with a knowledge of hydraulics, with 
a head on his shoulders, and all the 
better if he could be one with hands 
and fingers at the end of his arms.” 

“Well! it’s rather inconvenient, 
just now,” said Mr. Brassy, “ we've 
so much on hand. Mr. Symmons is 
away ; Mr. Clark ’s on the Northern 
sections; Mr. Brownjohn down in 
Wales. Upon my word, I can’t think 
who is to go.” 

“No!” said Mr. Bright. “But 
something must be done. They’re 
cantankerous parties the directors of 
that branch line—a local company 
who have the notion that contractors 
will necessarily cheat country squires ; 
and are always eager to vindicate 
their character for ‘business-capacity 
with the shareholders, by exacting 
penalties and forfeits for delay. How 
soon does the contract bind us to de- 
liver that Wymerton section, Mr. 
Saunders ?” 

“Somewhere about four months 
hence, or less,” said the manager; 
“but I can refer” ; and therewith he 
opened a ponderous red ledger on the 
office table. 

“Let me see; W.—WYM. Yes! 
Wymerton, folio 46, section P. Ah! 
here I have it. What’s to-day ?’— 
with an upward look at the almanac 
—“the twelfth; yes! Well, three 
months and five days to the exact 
date, gentlemen.” 

“No time to spare, then,” returned 
Mr. Bright, “considering what re- 
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mains to be done upon the line. Con- 
found that tunnel ; what a bore it is.” 

“T wish wecould boreit asthorough- 
ly as it’s likely to bore us,” said Mr. 
Brassy, who had a feeble turn for 
humour. Mr. Saunders, the manager, 
laughed consumedly. 

“Tt’s all very well laughing,” again 
insisted Bright ; “but paying forfeits 
for non-performance of contract is no 
laughing matter; and it’s a sort of 
payment I should hate making just 
as much if halfpence were in question 
instead of hundred pound notes.” 
Then, after a pause, he said again, 
“Who’s that young man at Newton 
forge, Mr. Saunders ; could we trust 
him with the job? There’s not much 
stirring down at Newton, is there? 
Is he engineer enough for the case, 
think you?” 

“The very man for it, sir,” said 
Saunders, confidently. “‘Whatablock- 
head I was not to think of him! He’s 
just what Robertson asks for—has a 
head on his shoulders; and always 
was a first-rate workman, too. You’ve 
found the right man for the right 
place this time, Mr. Bright. Why, 
now I come to think upon it, I’ve 
got a bundle of papers and drawings 
he sent in to me for my inspection and 
advice, three weeks ago ; and I verily 
believe they are plans for some im- 
provement in steam-pumping, too. 
Ay, that they are,” he continued, as 
he drew out from his desk, and un- 
rolled the sheets of drawing and trac- 
ing paper. “ Pumps, by all that’s 
coincident! Ihadn’t time to look them 
over; but I'll do so this very after- 
noon.” 

“Well, that you may do,” said Mr. 
Bright ; “but it’s no use delaying to 
send him if you think that he’s the 
man. Send down by telegraph to 
Newton, and tell him to come here 
by the mail train this evening.” 


“There’s the algebra class to-night, 
at the Institute, to provide for,” said 
Mark to Ingram, “as well as the 
little fellows on Sunday. I don’t ex- 
ue to be back by that day; for Mr. 

aunders’ telegraph warns me to 
bring a portmanteau.” The modern 
“telegram,” good reader, had not yet 
been excogitated ; nor had that fa- 
mous controversy concerning its legi- 
timacy arisen as yet in the columns of 
the Zimes. 
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“Why, Travers here will take the 
a plus b fellows to-night for you,” 
said Ingram, nodding at his friend the 
college Don and tutor from St. Sylves- 
ter’s. “He can stay over Sunday, too, 
and help me with my duty as well as 
look after your class of little ones ; 
can’t you, Travers ?” 

The sitting was in Ingram’s room, 
where the young men had taken a 
five o'clock dinner; the bread and 
cheese, which constituted the dessert, 
were on the table still. 

“The ‘a plus b fellows,’ as you call 
them, to-night, by all means,” an- 
swered the collegian; “but I don’t 
feel so certain about the staying over 
Sunday. I ought to be back in Ox- 
ford.” 

“Back in Jericho!” cried Ingram. 
“What, in the middle of the Long! 
It would tax your utmost ingenuity to 
frame an excuse for hurrying back to 
St. Sylvester’s. Do you think the one 
scout on the Don’s staircase, and the 
deserted cats which prowl along the 
cloister, safe from the terriers of un- 
dergraduates, in search of plump col- 
lege mice, can’t spare you for a week 
or two, more orless? Nonsense! You 
stay hereover Sunday, Master Travers, 
I can tell you; and over two or three 
Sundays more, for all I can promise 
you just yet. I have got so accus- 
tomed to have Brandling living here, 
that I couldn’t bear to be left in the 
house all alone. And what’s more, as 
one good turn deserves another, and 

ou were a capital coach in book- 
earning to me, when I was up at Ox- 
ford, I intend to repay the benefit, 


and will show you something more of 


a working parson’s life than you could 
learn in college chapel. So you may 
make up your mind to stop in grimy 
Newton yet a bit. How long shall 
you be gone, Mark?’ 

“T haven’t the least notion. Here’s 
the extent of my information.” And 
he read off from a slip of paper :— 

“Saunders, Manch. to Brandling, 
Newton-forge. “Come up to-night, 
July 30, by 9.15 express ; bring port- 
manteau.’ 

“T hope you won’t be gone long, for 
my own sake, as I said, besides the 
‘a plus b fellows, and the Sunday 
scholars. Decidedly, Travers must 
stay and keep me company.” 

“Oh no! I take it, I must soon be 
back again ; forthough there’snothing 
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special on hand down here just now, 
the regular work is never child’s-play, 
and all those men and that material 
want looking over and looking up con- 
tinually.” 

“What time is it ?” 

“In railway parlance, 7.25. You 
don’t want yet to be packing up that 
important article of luggage, the port- 
manteau. Sit still a bit.” 

“ Well, not exactly ; but I have a 
case of instruments, a colour box, a 
board, and set of rulers, and such 
like, down in the committee men’s 
drawers, at the Institute. I must 
step down and fetch them. I may be 
going engineering, and want them 
all.” 

“T commend your prudence, Mr. 
Brandling,” said Ingram, with mock 
stateliness. “ Travers had better go 
down with you, as the class meets at 
eight. I will stay here till you come 
back, and go with you to the station, 
if you like.” 

Arrived at Manchester, Mark was 
much pleased to hear, from Mr. Saun- 
ders, the nature of the work which 
lay before him. Not without becom- 
ing modesty, yet not without mani- 
festing a thorough conviction of the 
practical soundness of his own theo- 
ries, did he press upon the attention, 
first of that gentleman, and then of 
their common industrial chiefs, the 
advantages of adopting his plans for 
the engines that should be used. 
Messrs. Bright and Brassy did not 
feel confident enough in their own 
technical skill to decide at once upon 
yielding to his arguments : they were 
great contractors, not great engineers. 
But his whole manner in conducting 
it made upon their shrewd and ex- 
perienced minds the most favourable 
impression. 

“That young man will do, Saun- 
ders, depend upon it,” they said to 
their first lieutenant ; “and you will 
be good enough to forward these 
drawings forthwith to Mr. Robertson. 
If he reports favourably—tell him to 
return them without delay, the thing 
shall be tried. In the meanwhile, 
Brandling should go down and see 
how matters stand to-morrow.” 

This order Mr. Saunders intimated 
to Mark, who signified his readiness 
to comply with it, but asked leave to 
read, or to have read to him, the 
original report of Mr. Robertson, 
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concerning his own visit to the works. 
There were other and confidential 
matters alluded to in the letter—par- 
liamentary prospects of competing 
projected lines, hints as to the sup- 
posed solvency or insolvency of other 
great contracting firms, and predic- 
tions of the fortunes of divers sorts 
of railway-stock—so that the cau- 
tious Mr. Saunders contented himself 
with reading out to the younger man 
such portions of it only as referred to 
the watery mischiefs in the tunnel. 

“Well, I think I understand the 
case pretty well now, sir; but there 
is one thing you have not told me, that 
I remember, and that is exactly where 
this troublesome tunnel is, although 
I know it’s on the Skillington line 
somewhere.” 

“Oh! ah! to be sure; how were 
you to make your way there without 
some precise directions? Wymerton’s 
the name of the village.” 

“Wymerton!” said Mark, with a 
flush of surprise. “What! near Wy- 
merton-place, near old Sir Jeffrey 
Wymer’s property ?” 

* Just so, to be sure ; the line runs 
through a part of the old gentleman’s 
park. Do you know the place at 
all?” 

“Only by name. Good afternoon, 
sir!” And out hurried Mark, by no 
means anxious to let Mr. Saunders, 
or any person living, speculate upon 
the causes of the emotion which 
seized upon him at the name of Wy- 
merton. In the frank intercourse 
which had existed between Clara 
Jerningham, her Cousin Martha, and 
himself, Wymerton-place, and woods, 
and mere, had been household words. 
All reminiscences of Clara’s girlhood, 
all thoughts and feelings of home, 
were inextricably blended with the 
name of the dear old place ; and with 
one who loved her to the inmost fibre 
of his deep heart, as Mark did, that 
unknown Wymerton was enchanted 
ground. 

What a wearisome afternoon he 
should have in Manchester! How 
much better to spénd the hours at 
least on the way thither where he 
was now so anxious to be, so impa- 
tient. The night train would get him 
down into the neighbourhood by day- 
light ; and he might see the golden 
sunrise gleam upon that mirror of 
the mere at Wymerton, whose waters 
had often reflected her image! He 
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ders was still there. 

“Oh! by all means, the sooner the 
better ; it would be certainly one clear 
day gained if you could be down at 
Wymerton to-morrow morning. I had 
not thought of suggesting the night 
train, because you had a long rattle 
up from Newton yesterday ; but if 
you are not tired, and wish it, by all 
means go.” 

“You made a good hit in remem- 
bering that young Brandling, Mr. 
Bright,” said Saunders to his chief, 
some hour or two after Mark’s second 
departure from the office. “ Young 
man that puts his heart into what he 
does, sir. Only think of his calling 
again to suggest that he might get 
down to Skillingford by the night 
train, and thence on to Wymerton.” 

Certainly Mark, in this instance, 
had put his heart into what he was 
doing. But not perhaps in ‘that 
sense, exactly, in which he appeared 
to Mr. Saunders to have done so. But 
Mark was fated not to gain his first 
impression of Wymerton-mere by the 
light ofa morning sunshine. His im- 
patience, even had it been known to 
the stonyhearted directors of the two 
independent lines of rail, by travel- 
ling on which he was to reach Skil- 
lingford, would scarcely have moved 
them from their present determina- 
tion to gratify, at the expense of an 
unoffending, but much enduring, pub- 
lic, the private animosity entertained 
against each other by their respective 
boards. 

It was true that the veracious, if 
intricate, Bradshaw, assured those 
ingenious persons who could make 
head or tail of his pages, more puz- 
zling to vulgar brains than a table of 
logarithms, that by leaving Manches- 
ter at 7.15, P.M. they might 

“Yes! let me see, up-line, page 
twenty-three, column a. No, that’s 
a down train! Ah, here, within the 
brackets! No! opposite page, sec- 
tion z, 13, below the break there. 
Yes!”—they might hope to reach 
Rumbleham junction by 1.26, a.m., 
and thence, upon shifting their per- 
sons and luggage across the platform, 
and migrating into the domains of an- 
other company, they might hope by 
5.17 to be delivered at the station at 
Skillingford. But these hopes were 
based solely upon the theory of the 
coincidence at Rumbleham of the two 
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separate and independent trains, due chester to Skillingford by the 7.15, 
there at the untimely hour of 1.26, p.m. All that happened was, that, in 
A.M. ;—and some little interruption spite of the Manchester train having 
of good feeling between the boards of hushed its whistle and driven slap 
the two companies having oceurred round the dangerous curve into the 
since the last monthly impression of station, at an awful risk to life and 
Bradshaw, such hopes were, for the limb, the energetic promptitude of 
present, doomed to daily disappoint- their watchful and ingenious enemies 
ment. The directors of the line on contrived to frustrate the gallant 
which the Skillingford station is attempt; and at 1.28, a.m, Mark 
situated could imagine no more in- found himself on the hostile platform, 
genious and gratifying device for irri- in company with his portmanteau, 
tating, humiliating, and confounding gazing wistfully down the long, 
the other obnoxious board, than issu- straight four-mile vista, where the 
ing injunctions to the guards and dri- glowering red light behind the train 
vers of their trains not to enter the in rapid motion was dying by diminu- 
platform shed at Rumbleham until tion out of all sight. 
the whistle of the inimical company’s No passenger but himself had 
train should be heard, announcing its crossed the platform, and as the great 
arrival upon the sharp curve near that feat of the night was successfully per- 
station; and then so to manage, by formed, thestation-master, policeman, 
dint of energy and promptitude, as to and porters, at once retired to their 
discharge any goods or passengers domiciles and to restorative slumbers, 
they might have to deposit, and to leaving only one of the latter body in 
whisk, screeching, off again before it charge of the station-house, who 
were possible for the station-master, should also check the time of passage 
guards, and porters of the other side, of the 3.50 goods’ train, by which, if 
with all the goodwill in the world, to so minded, Brandling might perhaps 
have accomplished the platform tran- get on to Skillingford. There are 
sit. With such zeal and sympathy; some men whose conversational inca- 
indeed, did the servants of the board pacity becomesall the moreconfirmed, 
enter into the views and feelings of as well as the more evident, by what- 
their directors on this matter, that ever attempt is made on the part of 
certain little unforeseen incidents had otherstoovercomeit. And of thisclass 
grown of it, by no means pleasing to was the estimable, broad-shouldered 
the main body of the shareholders, man,ingreen velveteens wrought with 
who at the next general meeting had letters and figures in red worsted, 
the bad taste to attack the directors upon whose social acquirements Mark 
forthem, with “ignorant and unjustifi- found himself cast for diversion dur- 
able abuse,”—so at least the chairman ing the next two weary hours and 
designated it, in his spirited reply to more. After eliciting a certain num- 
the spokesman of those shareholders. ber of ahs and ohs, yes and noes, by 
Such an incident, for example, was_ skilful and urgent questionings, it be- 
that display of “energy” in rapid un- came painfully apparent that nothing 
loading of goods, which caused that farther was to be extracted from what 
smash of china worth two hundred may have been, after all, the deep 
and fifty pounds, belonging to Messrs. treasury of his thoughts and fancies. 
Tippotts and Sorcers, who obtained, So, after diligent perusal of a last 
before a jury, full damages with costs. month’s time-table, of a placard pro- 
Such again was that result of “promp- claiming what forty-shilling woes had 
titude” in starting the train, which overtaken some hardened criminal, 
led to the accident, wherein Mr. who, with a third-class ticket, had 
Wirey Screwe, the eminent Chancery appeared in defiance to all human law 
barrister, broke the tibia of his left and equity, seated in a second-class 
leg, a matter which was “amicably” conveyance at Rumbleham junction; 
compromised at cost of a compensa- then of an exhortation addressed to 
tion, the amountof which I am afraid agriculturists, urging upon them to 
to set down here. test the virtues of Jones’s incompar- 
No such exciting incidents, how- able cough pills for pigs; lastly, of an 
ever, enlivened the small hours of advertisement, with wood-cuts, con- 
thet particular night on which Mark cerning the matchless fit of the cele- 
Brandling betook himself from Man- brated fourteen-shilling trowsers— 
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Mark had nothing left for it but to 
seat himself on his portmanteau, 
brought out of the chill night air into 
the booking-office, and to contrast the 
regular heavy ticking of the railway 
clock with the fitful sputterings of the 
water in the gas-pipe, on the bats- 
wing flame of which his eyes were 
fixed with vacant gaze. 

The prospect of a seven or eight 
hour’s journey in a goods’ train, is not 
in itself, under most circumstances, 
enlivening, nor does embarkation 
thereon usually confer a sense of re- 
lief; but Mark jumped up in ecstacy 
from his seat when the premonitory 
whistle startled and roused the un- 
communicative and nodding porter. 
There chanced to be a couple of 
empty second-class carriages sent 
down with the goods’ trucks by this 
train, they being in want of fresh 
painting or of some small repairs, and 
in one of these he ensconced himself 
delightedly, and was soon again on 
his way to Skillingford. 

On his way, indeed, but at a far 
other rate of speed than in that mail 
train wherein he had fondly hoped to 
make his journey thither. No blush 
of sunrise should he see reflected upon 
the surface of the still mere at Wy- 
merton; not an hour nor a space of 
five short minutes should he find time 
to give to the play of fancy, on his 
first treading the enchanted ground. 
An immediate introduction to Joe 
Tanner and his men, with moist and 
sloppy investigations in a dark tunnel, 
not a little dangerous by reason of 
slips and crumblings, were the sterner 
realities which he understood must 
await him. He must spend what 
might yet be saved of the forenoon 
in accurate and minute inspection of 
the deficient engines and the general 
aspect of the works—the whole after- 
noon in digesting a report, of which 
the evening post must convey a copy 
to Mr. Saunders. Provoking all this, 
in one sense, yet not displeasing, per- 
haps, upon the whole, to the temper 
of such amind as Mark’s. The post- 
poning of an anticipated pleasure to 
an immediate discharge of a down- 
right duty, was neither. an unaccus- 
tomed nor a painful thing to him. 
Mr. Saunders may have been accident- 
ally mistaken on this one occasion as 
to the sense in which “the young man 
had put his heart into what he did;” 
but essentially his estimate of Brand- 
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ling’s character as a doer of work to 
be done, was just and true. There 
was a superintendent of the works at 
the tunnel, of somewhat superior edu- 
cation and rank to that of our old 
acquaintance, the Yorkshireman; both 
he and the latter worthy fellow were, 
within a couple of hours from Mark’s 
arrival, thoroughly satisfied with the 
new chief sent down to them, con- 
vinced of his intelligence, decision, 
and skill, and won over by his frank 
and manly heartiness to serve under 
him willingly in this new phase of 
their industrial campaign. “I must 
say as he behaved like a gentleman 
to me, sir,” quoth the superintend- 
ent to Mr. Owen, whom he met in 
the village at dinner time—an honour- 
able testimony coming from one 
whose little authority was, of course, 
superseded by that of the new-comer. 

** Nowt o’ your finicking fine gentle- 
man ways aboot ’un” was the seem- 
ingly contradictory eulogy bestowed 
upon him by Tanner, in conversation 
on the same topie with his mates. 
“Tt’s off coat, and oop shirt sleeves 
wi ’un workman-like: and a tidy fore- 
arm too, when sleeves be oop ; as if 
he’d handled a pick or hammer, or 
summat hisself afore this.” 

Neither the superintendent nor Joe 
Tanner were capable of pronouncing 
judgment upon Mark’s scheme for 
modifying the structure of the engines 
and pumping apparatus, by which he 
proposed to replace the old ones ; but 
both of them had the wit to perceive 
that his practical knowledge of ma- 
chinery did make him comprehend 
at a glance, and more-thoroughly than 
they themselves could explain the 
matter, the faults and deficiencies of 
those which had been tried already. 
His announcement that steam power 
would be required to cope fairly with 
the difficulty was especially gratify- 
ing to Joe Tanner's sense of self- 
esteem, as it confirmed the opinion 
he had confided to Sir Jeffrey, con- 
cerning the nature of the work in 
hand, even before the day on which 
Clara, with the maple-handled tools, 
had given the first stroke of a pick to 
the new tunnel. 

There was no inn at Wymerton; the 
village itself being too small, and, 
until these latter railway times, too 
remote from any great highway to 
support such an establishment. Skil- 
lingford, a more considerable place, 
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with a neat new railway hotel, was 
four miles distant ; much too far off 
fora man who must be close upon 
his work of every day. But the su- 
perintendent, conciliated by Mark’s 
pleasant behaviour to him, had solved 
the difficulty by the time he returned 
from his dinner and chance meeting 
with Mr. Owen. There was a dairy 
farm-house with ivy clad gables and 
rose-trellised front, amidst the 
meadows, between the Rectory and 
the river, where the sleek kine stood 
midway in the water, under shade 
of pollard willows, at noontide of 
glowing summer days. That house 
had under its thatched roof, a spare 
bedroom, the dazzling whiteness of 
whose bed furniture and window cur- 
tains could not be shamed by the 
snowy puff-balls of the guelder rose 
which brushed against the lattice. 
And down stairs there was a little 
parlour, kept with corresponding 
trimness and care, scented by the 
mignonette which grew beneath its 
window-sill outside. Friends of Par- 
son Owen, whom the rectory could 
not accommodate, had sometimes been 
the favoured occupants of so desirable 
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An ironic Italian, imbued with French 
ideas of social equality, has, in an epi- 
grammatic couplet, put the following 
sarcastic question—‘* Who knows but 
some day a sufficiently powerful mi- 
croscope will diseover the globules of 
nobility in the blood?’ The nobility 
of the general noblesse of France 
and Italy seems indeed to require 
some extraordinary intervention to- 
wards both denoting its existence and 
making it useful. 

Politically considered—and it is this 
important view we now take—those 
twocountries have suffered much from 
the want of a worthy, leading aristo- 
cracy; and the new question as to the 
constitution of the future government 
of Italy depends in some degree on 
the character of her noblemen. In 
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a lodging ; and, upon the understand- 
ing that the rector gave a general 
joint guarantee with the superintend- 
ent, as touching the respectabilit 

of the engineering gentleman, Mark 
might, if he so pleased, enjoy the 
privilege of becoming lodger there for 
awhile. If his first day’s work had 
been hard, in compensation it was not 
overlong: for the post left Wymerton 
by five, and his first report to Man- 
chester had to be finished by that 
hour. He contrived, moreover, to 
find time for a few lines to his friend 
Ingram, at Newton forge, acquaint- 
ing him with his present residence 
and occupation. He had work before 
him—so he wrote—for several weeks 
at the very least, and therefore 
begged of him to send certain things, 
which would be requisite for so pro- 
longed an absence. And chiefly he 
desired him to pack, most carefully, 
in such and such a box, expressly 
made for it, which he would find on 
such and such a shelf, the most pre- 
cious of Brandling’s possessions, the 
framed lithograph which had been 
given him at Venice, by his friend 
Rosina. 


D ITALIAN NOBILITY. 
large measure France also has need 
of an admirable aristocracy. The 
satiric proposition above put may be 
taken almost aw pied de la lettre, for 
the notion that real nobility of race 
is transmitted from generation to ge- 
neration, has ever and everywhere 
found place as a national sentiment. 
How, indeed, can we deny, in the case 
of man, to partly admit the judgment 
we pass on horses and dogs? Per- 
sonal characteristics usually follow 
parentage, and mental qualities some- 
times do; with, however, vast and 
merciful variation, lest the vices of 
parents should be inevitably heredi- 
tary. 

Preliminary to discussing “nobility” 
we should define the term ; and to do 
this, must refer to its origin, the Latin 
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word nobilis, derived from the Greek 
yvoém, whence our word known. To 
take the aptest illustration, and, 
moreover, remark the earliest token 
of nobility, let us observe the outward 
distinction between a leading warrior 
and an unknown soldier, in ages when 
both were shrouded in armour. The 
leader wore a “crest” or cognizance on 
his helmet, and some other ensign em- 
blazoned on his shield and on the coat 
worn over his shirt of mail, whence 
the latter emblem came to be called 
‘a coat of arms.”’ Hence proceeds the 
desire felt by many families to prove 
by records, such as the Heralds’ Col- 
lege preserves, their right to this 
token, which, according to Lord Coke, 
is the proof of nobility. ‘ Nobiles 
sunt,” says this adequate authority, 
“qui arma gentilicia antecessorum 
suorum proferre possunt.” 

Anciently, in Europe, the broad 
distinction of classes was between 
free and unfree, the conqueror and his 
serf. To the present day the embers 
of the old hatred of enslaved Gauls 
and subjugated Latins towards their 
Franc, 7.¢., free, suzerains, still burns 
in the dislike of the Gallic people to 
“ nobility” —still keeps their passion 
for “equality” at blood heat. The 
causes of this "inveterate hatred to 
the upper rank are accurately traced 
in Mr. Buckle’s work on “Civiliza- 
tion in England,” wherein, if this in- 
dustrious writer has not developed 
the reasons why the English aristo- 
cracy are popular, he has plainly 
proved why French noblesse are the 
reverse. He shows that down to so 
recent a period as the outburst of the 
Revolution there existed but one di- 
vision into two classes, the noble and 
ignoble. To this statement we can 
add our experience of a provincial 
town, where some of the resident 
“nobles” admit none to their society 
who is not of their caste, these Brah- 
mins looking down from their lofty 
eminence of pedigree on all beneath 
them as contaminating! Certainly, 
in erecting this barrier, they secure 
themselves against awkward compari- 
sons with the better “bourgeois,” 
men, who, as lawyers and merchants, 
are, in every real respect, their supe- 
riors. While in England, slavery or 
villenage was practically extinct by 
the end of the sixteenth century, and 
social inferiorities were gradually ob- 
literating, it lingered two hundred 
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years longer in the country under 
view, until destroyed by the Revolu- 
tion, which was the long-delayed ven- 
geance of the oppressed classes. Turn- 
ing to La Fontaine’s charming fables, 
we gainaglimpse of the regard thrown 
by the high on the low. Perched in 
his coach, the peer of France, when- 
ever he “considered the poor,” did 
not consider it necessary they should 
live— 
** Je ne scais d’ homme necessaire 

Que Ay mg dont le luxe épand beaucoup de 

plen.” 
Lazarus might die unless he could 
contrive to exist by Dives’ luxury. 
From the maxims of the Duc an 
Rochefoucauld we gather some notion 
of the ideas of a “huffing, brag- 
gart, puff’d nobility,” concerning the 
Saisie and exclusive character of 
their blood. The Duc notices the 
belief of the greater part of his peers, 
that their nobility was with them a 
natural character. This, observes he, 
is quite an illusion. They manifestly 
believed in the existence of peculiar 
globules; and, forgetful, as he says, 
that it was nothing but the virtue of 
their ancestors, “qui a fait la noblesse 
de leur sang,” foolishly prided them- 
selves on their rank alone, thereby 
despising in a measure that which be- 
queathed it tothem. They also, he 
complains, spoke with contempt of 
persons recently raised to their rank, 
oblivious that their own origin was 
once equally obscure. The good Duc 
considered true family nobility, viz., 
hereditary superiority, as worse in- 
stead of better for being ancient, evi- 
dently adopting this opinion in con- 
sequence of the multitudinous exam- 
ples of degeneracy he was acquainted 
with. He thought that the son of a 
Marshal of France, who had obtained 
this dignity through merit, would be 
more noble than his descendants, 
since the source of nobility was fresh 
in his veins, and sustained by his 
father’s example, the Duc believ- 
ing that the virtue weakened, per- 
haps to the total disappearance of 
the globules, as distance from the 
source increased. This theory, how- 
ever, is unwarranted. The son of a 
father above the rate of other men is 
commonly below it,— Heroum filii 
noxe.” It is probable that the fine 
old republican, Benjamin Franklin, 
when in Paris about the time Roche- 
foucauld wrote, was scandalized by 
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the cost of the Court and the extra- 
vagance of the nobility. Our great 
satirist, Pope, was shocked at a “wax- 
work Court of France,” exhibited in 
London in his time— 


“Such painted puppets! such a varnished 
race 


Of hollow gew-gaws, only dress and face !” 
This similarity between an _artifi- 
cial representation of French high 
nature and the life itself still exists 
iu provincial society. At the time 
the American printer saw the Court, 
it flaunted and strutted like a bevy of 
peacocks, and drew from him the re- 
mark that “the trappings of a monar- 
chy would set up a commonwealth.” 
If the immenseness and gorgeousness 
of Versailles surprised him, what 
would he say to the now conjoined 
Louvre and Tuileries? The two finest 
palaces in the world are those occu- 
pied by Napoleon IIT. and the 650 
kings of Great Britain. Yet some of 
these sharers in royalty possess man- 
sions and castles that will bear com- 

rison with those of crowned heads. 

he palaces of our Sovereign are con- 
nected by imperceptible gradations 
with the cottages of her people. But 
France has nothing to compare with 
the country-houses of our nobility and 
gentry. Her Court is almost politically 
and sovially unsupported by the no- 
blesse; yet, in expenditure may be 
suspected to be not a whit less costly 
than la vieille cour of Louis XIV. 
The bails at the Tuileries now ad- 
mit quantity in lieu of quality, and 
it is a question whether the im- 
perial hunt of the present day is not 
as splendid as that figured in the old 
engraving of “ Le Roy @ la chasse du 
cerf, avec les Dames.” Beauty, ob- 
serves the poet, draws us with a sin- 
gle hair; it is impossible to calculate 
what the frizzed and powdered locks 
of Du Barry and Pompadour drew in 
the shape of money’s worth; yet we 
may imayine that the results of wo- 
man being lovely and lovable are 
much the same now as then, though 
we do not see, as in the pendant en- 
graving to Louis XIV out hunting 
with the ladies—“Ze Roy dans sa 
caléche, accompagné des dames dans 
le bois de Vincennes.” 

The following story, now current, 
acutely points the moral we aim at. 
The Emperor, admiring a horse wn 
vrai gentithomme was mounted on at 
the hunt, some of his court waited on 
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the owner, who presently parted with 
the animal at the price, 5,000 francs, 
he had paid for it, being himself, as 
he observed, no marchand de chevaux. 
After some time, it being rumoured 
that he had received 22,000 francs, he 
asked for an audience, and found that 
the Emperor had been told that this 
was the sum demanded, and had or- 
dered it to be paid. What became of 
the difference? What, again, would 
be the advantage if the imperial court 
and cabinet were filled with men of 
vrai noblesse, with characters like the 
late Lord George Bentinck’s and the 
Earlof Derby’s to keep sans réproche ? 
Czsar’s administrators should be as 
much above scandalum magnatum as 
his wife above suspicion. 

Original assumption of ‘noble’ rank 
having been naturally followed by its 
adoption as a family birthright, alithe 
children were considered equally en- 
titled, and this system prevails on 
the Continent. But in England, as 
the peerage followed the primogeni- 
tural descent of the fief, the idea of 
nobility became adstricted to peer- 
age houses; and foreigners do not 
understand the true position of our 
commoners of old, wealthy families, 
who, conceiving that our peers’ houses 
are exclusively “noble,” sometimes 
find themselves classed when abroad, 
upon saying that they are not ‘noble,’ 
among bourgeois and rotwriers, where- 
as they are quite on a par with the 
ordinary noblesse in point of descent, 
and are usually above them in every 
other point. We, however, are pleased 
with this foreign pride of pedigree, 
notwithstanding it often assumes 
offensive and ridiculous pretensions, 
because it gives room to hope for those 
who feel it. Men careless of those 
who preceded them, are of a character 
likely to be forgotten by their succes- 
sors. Consciousness of distinguished 
birth, is acknowledged to be, when 
well directed, one of the strongest in- 
centives to action and improvement. 
Indeed, it is one of the recognised 
best impulses of human nature; and, 
as such, a single illustration will suf. 
fice, for we cannot resist quoting the 
following passage from a letter of ad- 
vice addressed by Sir Henry Sydney 
to his incomparable son, Sir Philip: — 

‘*My son, remember the noble blood 
you are descended of by your mother’s 
side” (the Dudleys), ‘‘and think that 
only by virtuous life and good actions, 
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you may be an ornament to that illus- 
trious family; and otherwise, through 
vice and sloth, you shall be accounted 
labes generis,” (lapsed from your race), 
‘‘one of the greatest curses that can 
happen to man.” 


Whether the Italian nobility in ge- 
neral are degenerate through vice and 
sloth is a di question, demandin 
such involved researches, that if a 
histories of Italy resemble Giucciar- 
dini’s, we should prefer to take the 
choice of the convict, who, being al- 
lowed to choose between reading this 
historian and being sent to the gal- 
leys, went to the oar. Our present 
purpose is to briefly vindicate the 
character of the foreign nobility un- 
der view, by some remarks, showing, 
that under the past and present sys- 
tem of the government of their coun- 
tries, and of their education, incapa- 
city and slowness have been unavoid- 
able. Narrowing our theme to the 
case most in present political point, 
we instance the condition of the 
Roman nobility. For centuries their 
forefathers have not been admitted 
to a fair share in the government of 
their great city and fine country. The 
administration is delegated by the 
popes to ecclesiastics. In vain, after 
the revolution in Rome of 1848, did 
Louis Napoleon, when restoring the 
any Pontiff, urge him to substitute 
aics for clergy. The noblesse in the 
Papal dominions may be incompetent, 
but if so, the fault lies in the circum- 
stance that, their bringing up having 
been committed too narrowly to eccle- 
siastics, they are unfit for public life. 
They are such as their education has 
made them. M. About, in his recent 
pamphlet on La Question Romaine, 
gives a sketch of the prevailing mode 
of launching the sons of Roman 
princes into life, in a picture we copy. 
divested of some of its flippancy and 
méchanceté. 

“Behold,” he says, “two young 
noble boys promenading between two 
Jesuits. These babes of six and ten 
years of age, beautiful as young loves 
notwithstanding their black cloth 
coats and white cravats, grow up uni- 
formly under the shade of their tu- 
tors’ broad brims. Their minds re- 
semble a fallow field, all ideas having 
been sedulously eradicated. Their 
hearts havé been purged of all pas- 
sions, whether good or bad. They 
have not evét vices, les malhenreus !” 
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Passing from M. About’s remarks 
on the effects of this moral emascula- 
tion, we proceed to quote him in stat- 
ing that, when these future posses- 
sors of territorial property have 
passed through a certain collegiate 
examination, which leaves them in a 
state of classic ignorance, they are 
dressed 4 la mode de Londres, and 
sent to the public promenades. “They 
appear on the Corso, and in other 
placesof resort, on foot, on horseback, 
or in a carriage, carrying a cane, or a 
riding-whip, or an eyeglass, until 
they are married. Assiduous in go- 
ing to church and the theatre, they 
may be seen smiling, yawning, ap- 
plauding, and crossing themselves, 
equally passionlessly. Their names 
are inscribed on the list of some de- 
vout fraternity, but they belong not 
to aclub. They play timidly, never 
see a danseuse but at a distance, drink 
merely to quench thirst, and never 
ruin themselves: conduct which, ob- 
serves our author, is exemplary, but 
almost equalled by their little sister’s, 
who amuses herself with a doll. Af- 
ter a lapse of time, the young Roman 
prince, who has done nothing, seen 
nothing, learnt nothing, loved nothing, 
suffered nothing, is to be married; 
and accordingly, the gate of a cloister 
is opened, a youthful lady, as expe- 
rienced as himself, is brought out, and 
these two innocents go on their knees 
before a priest, preparatory to stock- 
ing the world with more innocents.” 
So far we venture to cite our French 
observer of noble manners in the Eter- 
nal City, and his sketch of this still 
life is corroborated by whatever oral 
and ocular opportunities we ourselves 
have had. 

“Tl pitt bello studio che far possa 
un uomo nobile é@ quello di vedere il 
mondo,” says Milord Bonfil, in the 
comedy; and though he says it in a 
weak-minded way, is a good hint to 
Italian noblemen. 

Let us now curtly consider the con- 
dition of the French nobility. Here- 
ditarily attached, for the most part, 
to the dynasties displaced by revo- 
lutions, it is the class in which the 
Emperor reposes least confidence. 
Gradually, however, various causes are 
bringing many of its active members 
into employment, and their sovereign 
naturally desires to conciliate the 
entire body; yet dares not show 
it peculiar favour, and it is impos- 
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sible that it can take any part in 
the government of the country at 
all commensurate with the influ- 
ence of our aristocracy. The political 
question of grave future importance 
is, whether it is desirable to admit 
“the nobility,” a term in which we in- 
clude all men of considerable fixed 
fortune, to a larger voice and share 
in the affairs of France? At this 
time the old antipathy is not sult 
ciently overcome to suffer political 
changes favourable to them. Hap- 
pily, the excellent conductof the high- 
est section is gradually reconciling 
the public mind to the growth of an 
aristocracy that shall, it may be 
hoped, gain full respect and confi- 
dence. No one in the world has ever 
owed so much to the hereditary sen- 
timent as the present Emperor does, 
since the circumstance of his being 
nephew of the first Bonaparte has 
made him Napoleon III. It is pro- 
blematic whether he will repay his 
obligation to the extent of enabling 
this sentiment to be fostered in fa- 
vour of a future noblesse. His im- 
perial crown would be risked were he 
to propose to introduce the law of 
primogeniture. Yet, since liberty is 
one of the three grand principles of 
republicanism, why should it not be 
extended to testamentary disposition 
of property, under such restrictions as 
to entail as obtain in our laws, but 
retaining the fundamental law of 
equal distribution in case of intes- 
tacy? A rich and respected here- 
ditary aristocracy cannot rise and con- 
tinue in France unless this freedom 
be accorded. Obviously, such a class 
must, to be valuable, have grown; 
and the same aphorism applies to a 
political constitution. 

British political society may be 
compared to a huge cyclopean pyra- 
mid, the constructive labour of cen- 
turies, raised to a lofty height, but 
secure, because the base is broad, its 
foundation being the well-doing and 
loyalty of the mass of the people. 
On this security rests the superstruc- 
ture. Higher in rank stands the na- 
tural and acquired wealth of the land- 
ed, mercantile, and manufacturing 
classes; and there is a hearty ma- 
sonic bond, a general combination, or 
national cement, preserving and sup- 
porting our system of government, 
which has worked admirably through 
class stoppage of needful reforms and 
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foreign, as well as domestic, tempests 
for many ages. 

On the other hand, the Empire of 
France resembles the metal column 
in the Place Vendéme, suddenly 
erected, bearing aloft a single, impe- 
rious figure, which stands armed, iso- 
lated, and unsupported, save by the 
slender pillar, sculptured over with 
soldiery. By a marvellous resuscita- 
tion of Celtic prepossessions, the 
block of the French people are like 
an ancient Gaelic clan, with the law 
of gavel, or equal subdivision of pro- 
perty among children, calculated on 
their grand maxim of “ equality,” to 
produce a low level of universal poor 
proprietors, with an elected dwz, or 
leader, at their head. This chosen 
chief is as powerful for taxation and 
warlike purposes as Mac-Callum- 
more or O’ Neill was; but, like those 
deposable rulers, is almost powerless 
for effecting salutary constitutional 
changes. 

To put ethnologic and metaphoric 
analogies aside, we may safely assert 
that Napoleon the Third’s empire 
stands by a combination of certain 
powers, whose degree of strength is 
in the following ratio :— first, the 
many millions of peasant proprietors ; 
second, the army; third, the bowr- 
geoisie ; and fourth, the inferior 
clergy. The Emperor is supported 
firmly by the two first and principal 
powers, one stationary, the other 
practical. Both are warlike, for suffi- 
cient reasons. The peasantry, though 
virtually heavily taxed—/or those who 
pay no rent can bear most taxration— 
do not feel increase of any imposts 
on account of war, while they profit 
by the rise of agricultural prices and 
expenditure it occasions. The Em- 
peror’s practical support, his army, 
om all to gain by war. Therefore, 
though commercialists and capitalists 
are pacific, the two great, popular 
powers are not so. 

The middle class, comprising citi- 
zens of every variety of independence, 
using their intelligence and increas- 
ing their wealth, represent most com- 
pletely the national character, in ca- 
pacity and morality; and would, un- 
der a free representative system, 
founded on a moderate, reasonable 
suffrage, prove the most solid base 
for the state. As a class, they are 
far superior to the general nobility 
in essentially valuable qualities. 
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Under the present system of go- 
vernment, the noblesse have little to 
do in political matters. With many 
bright exceptions, they do little that 
is utilitarian, disliking to live in the 
country, and passing their existence 
in provincial towns. It would be 
unjust to liken their state to “the 
idlesse all” of the poet; but after all, 
edel, i.e., noble, is the root of our word 
‘idle,’ and noblesse and idlesse are 
almost synonymous. ‘“ He that hath 
little business shall become wise,” 
saith the Preacher; yet deep expe- 
rience of the business of life is so de- 
sirable in the national council, that 
its lack among the French nobility 
may be the reason why they are so 
sparsely admitted. 

In reverse, again, of the policy laid 
down in the book of Ecclesiasticus, 
we see the lower classes, who must 
labour for their daily bread, and are 
they of whom it is déclared—“ They 
shall not be sought for in the public 
counsel,” possessing, by universal suf- 
frage, the commanding voice in elec- 
tions! One of the worst evils of uni- 
versal suffrage consists in the absence 
of attention on the part of the aris- 
tocracy to electioneering influence. 
Wherever the possessors of large pro- 
perties can exert a certain amount of 
interest in elections, they naturally 
endeavour to increase it by the best 
means in their power. Even our 
duchesses become unusually gracious 
and popular in their manners on the 
eve of county contests. Not to enter 
further into this point, it is enough 
to say that its loss to France is a con- 
siderable one. 

Luckily, not a tithe of this mob of 
myriads of electors care to exercise 
their franchise ; but, on the last occa- 
sion, the Imperial Government took 
care to point out, in placards which 
penetrated Auvergne forests, Brit- 
tany hills, and Pyrenean mountains, 
the name of each “ government can- 
didate,’ and provided secretly for 
bringing enough voters to the poll. 
Verily, the duties of a Dictator are 
infinite, like his powers! A parlia- 
mentary sovereign had not need be 
so careful, being proverbially held 
innocent of any faults of his reign. 
Responsibility rests with mastership, 
and so long back as two centuries and 
a-half, one of our old kings, James L, 
knew where the latter lay, when he 
warned his restive horse he would 
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send it to the 450 kings at Westmin- 
ster. 

Never, as in the United Kingdom, 
have the monarchic, aristocratic, mid- 
dle class, and democratic interests of 
France compromised their differences, 
and mingled cordially for the general 
interest in civil matters of an asso- 
ciated, municipal, governmental kind. 
Rather they have lived antagonistic- 
allyin wretched jealousy, and desirous 
of grasping at exclusive authority. 
Yet, where class interests do not sepa- 
rate them, they combine zealously for 
valuable purposes: witness the admira- 
ble manner in which provision is made 
throughout their vast country for sup- 
port of the poor. In this matter they 
teach us a magnificent lesson! In 
England adverse political interests 
prudently compromise their disputes. 
Even the rankest demagogue is use- 
ful, since, even if not serving to ex- 
pose real grievances, he is a safety- 
valve for the explosion of imaginary 
ones. 

One of the first acts of the provi- 
sional government, after the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, was to interdict the use 
of titles of nobility, on the ground 
that equality was a principle of the 
Republic. Whatever may be thought 
of the value of nobility, it was hardly 
within the attributes of such a govern- 
ment to abolish titles which are iden- 
tified with the historic glories of the 
country, some dating from the Cru- 
sades, others derived from the recent 
triumphs of the Empire. Under the 
present regime, on a changé tout cela; 
society not only swarms with nominal 
dignities of great variety, but is in- 
fested by impostors, whose titles are 
vague and fanciful. The mode of en- 
nobling oneself is reduced to regular 
— merely requiring patience. 

fonsieur Bobin, being rich, becomes 
ambitious; and, accordingly, curious 
metamorphoses occur in his visiting 
cards spread over several years. First, 
he is Monsr. S. Bobin, then M. St. 
Bobin, then M. C. de St. Bobin, then 
M. le Comte de St. Bobin. In our day, 
this manufacture is immense; as they 
say, “On fait de noblesse.” When in 
a crowd of such small, spurious, and 
dubious titles, a microscope is really 
wanted to discriminate with, as a 
safeguard, one can se défier toujours 
des Saints; but this rule is only ap- 
plicable to them. We can, however, 
without any adventitious aid, believe 
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that the precious globules of true nobi- 
lity exist in many a French man and 
woman. The polished amiability, the 
graciousness, and exquisite tact and 
manners, peculiar tothe highest ranks 
in France, spring not alone from birth, 
or the world they have mixed in, but 
from a pure and holy source; for the 
Christian character is the foundation 
of the rare graces ennobling the reli- 
gious and refined among them, On 
this subject, our late ambassador, 
the Marquess of Normanby, has the 
following remarks, in his recent vo- 
lume of reminiscences:— 


“There exists but a shadow of an aris- 
tocracy, with broken fortunes and with- 
out privileges ; but some of theold French 
spirit is still to be found. Country re- 
tirement on their own estates has done 
more for them than exile in foreign parts 
formerly did. Many of them exercise a 
most beneficial influence in their own 
neighbourhood ; and when they come to 
Paris, they are still the fraction of society 
the most distinguished for varied acquire- 
ments and cultivated tastes.” 


Kings were wont to style the nobi- 
lity the garland of their crown, and, 
happily, the ditlicult and delicate 

roblem of organising and maintain- 
ing hereditary titles, calculated to en- 
hance the splendour of the French 
throne, has been mooted to the impe- 
rial resolve. The present anomalous 
state of the noblesse, and especially 
the scandalous abuses in assuming 
surnames and mock rank, have ob- 
tained considerable attention, and 
drawn forth a report to the Emperor, 
exhorting him to provide reform for 
this social disorder, and advising him 
“to give to the future of an institution 
inseparable from monarchial power 
all its due lustre and sincerity.” 

If the education of the young male 
noblesse is tested by English notions, 
it must be considered lamentably de- 
ficient ; not so much in matters of 
learning, for the necessity of passing 
certain examinations before entering 
the army or navy, or obtaining one 
of the million places in the public 
offices, forces all youths into a nar- 
row hotbed of special departments of 
knowledge. The extraordinary com- 
parative deficiency consists in the 
want of that home and public-school 
formation of character which fits our 
youth to enter life. Our meaning will, 
perhaps, be best expressed by giving 
an example or contrast of the two 
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systems, Let us take as the type of 
young French provincial nobles the 
physical and moral measure of the 
only son of Le Marquis (et la Mar- 
quise) de Mousselineville, whose pro- 
perty and position entitle him to 
rank with a British baronet, vege- 
tating remotely on £2,500 a-year. 
If the laws permitted entail, the boy’s 
inheritance would be a handsome one; 
but the property must gavel between 
him and his sisters. The lad is low- 
sized, with thick shoulders and thin 
legs. He has a stunted look, and his 
physiognomy, contracted features, 
and muddy complexion, partake of it. 
There is no freedom in either his make, 
gait, or manners. From childhood to 
manhood, if he can be said to enter 
this state, he has been brought up by 
women and clergymen. During the 
period when an English boy of rank 
would have fagged through the lower 
school of Eton, or been bullied into 
manliness at Rugby, the young noble 
Francais has studied under the un- 
walle direction of an abbé, and re- 
created himself by pacing the straight 

avel walks of ths paternal garden, 
1and in hand with his preceptor. Not 
a bed in this formal A wes has been 
more carefully tended and sown 
with vegetable seeds, than his mind 
has been kept from ill influences. 
But when he becomes a man, he will 
still be an animal; and having never 
learnt to know evil, will he be able to 
cope with it? His physical qualities 
are also undeveloped. If his parents 
venture to risk their only son by 
letting him go to the town lycée or 
college, he plays at dumps in a walled- 
in court, and parades the roads with 
his fellow-students in line, like a 
school-girl, at an age when our lads 
are at cricket or boxing, “foot and 
eye opposed in dubious strife,” or 
kicking foot-balls and fools in their 
jolly play-grounds. His holidays little 
resemble our lads’, inranging the coun- 
try freely, and in such merry inter- 
course with brothers, comrades, and 
the world at large as a boy may en- 
joy, and such as we old boys delight to 
recal to mind by reading “ Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays.” If it may be said of 
yeung Monsieur— 

‘‘ Heaven's rich instincts in him grew, 

As effortless as woodland nooks 
Send violets up, and paint them blue,” 

he is, nevertheless, very green. In 
fact, religion, id quod religat, enters 
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rather too much into his education, 
whileit comparatively enters too little 
in England. The conqueror on thefield 
of Waterloo used to say he learnt to 
gain that battle in the Eton play- 
ground; and, manifestly, a public 
school is the best school of the ine- 
vitable war, or battle of life. In 
France there are no universities equi- 
valent to Oxford and Cambridge; 
so, at the period of youthful peril, 
when our “men,” as they call them- 
selves, with noble globules in their 
blood, enter into manly existence 
in the universities, and, as they say, 
“take it out of themselves” at rack- 
ets, or pulling an oar on Cam or Isis 
—le jeune Vicomte Mousselineville 
is playing bagatelle or the piano in 
his mother’s drawing-room. At last, 
one morning, he is twenty-five years 
old. At this age a “fine young Eng- 
lish gentleman, one of the modern 
school,” had he condescended to be a 
vulgar “fast man,” would have be- 
come utterly blazé. If with good im- 
pulses and purposes, he would have 
made the tour of Europe, to the bene- 
fit of his opinions on cosmopolitan 
things in general; killed salmon in 
Norway, lost some gold florins at 
Baden, ridden well to hounds on the 
Campagna, before Pius [X. gave them 
a check, and unless he had over-eul- 
tivated his mind by harrowing and 
guanoing it with French romances, 
would have voted life, as led by da 
jeunesse dorée in Paris, either insuffer- 
ably dull and stupid or disgusting, ac- 
cording to its specialty. 

On the other hand, the Vicomte 
launches, if his homely wits do not 
continue broodin a breeding at 
home, into life in his gay metropolis, 
with small knowledge of the whirl- 
pools into which his little vessel may 
sink ; or he takes to the seductive 
sports afforded by his native provin- 
cial town and maison de campagne. 
Whatever may be his mental and 
personal insignificance, he is great 
all around Chateau Mousselineville. 
He becomes a diligent reader of Le 
Sport, a journal tantamount to a 
foreign variety of Bell’s Life; and 
takes to la aon in all its French 
phases, perils, and glories; opening 
the campaign against small game, and 
closing it with the death of a roebuck 
and stag or two. His costume is the 
really gratifying part of the business. 
The galli ins are long, bran-new, 
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and beautiful with braid, buttons, and 
buckles ; the jacket yawns with poc- 
kets, and is very rich; and he carries 
a bag, which, by some fatuity, has for 
prettiness a side formed of netting, 
with a graceful fringe, sure to cate 
every bush and bramble in the way. 
When mounted for /a chasse du cerf, 
he is surrounded by a circular cor 
which he sounds scientifically, and 
plays on in concert with other hunting 
convivialists after dinner. But he 
much prefers indoor to outdoor amuse- 
ments. At billiards and cards, espe- 
cially piquet and écarté, he is nen 
fort ; playing for money, not like a 
thorough gambler, but for a moderate 
excitement, if he is a tame specimen 
of les jeunes gens—-a domestic and 
dutiful son. If otherwise, having 
made a coup in the town club, he ob- 
tains leave to visit Paris all alone ; 
and his appearance there is asa quiet 
“lion,” either aping English “gen- 
tlemen sportsmen,” or pretending to 
imitate les habitués des coulisses, and 
admiring nothing but “le chic,” the 
slang term for swell, fashionable 
things. Is hea very mild young man, 
ul lice de rien, from positive inca- 
pacity ; and gazes at any thing, from 
a new novel to a political pamphlet, 
and the carte du jour at a restaurant’s 
to a ballet-dancer’s legs, with equal 
a vathy. When witnessing a “stipple 
ase” and races on the flat at = 


Marche, he lounges in the weighing- 
house, smoking pertinaciously, not to 
betray his flatness by technical re- 
marks, and “cuts his steek to go to 
de betting,” where he risks a hundred 
francs or so, with every probability of 
their being picked up by a knowing 


Anglais, Such being his prudenee, 
whatever quality his globules may 
have, his racing pedigree is evident] 
not pur sang, like the genealogy Pune. 
ascribes to many a British peer, viz., 
“Out of Pocket by Betting.” If rich 
enough to keep a running horse, he 
wisely leaves all arrangements to his 
jockey, and is quite right if he has 
engaged a disciple of a Yorkshire 
stable. Viewed in his sporting cha- 
racter, it certainly cannot be said of 
him, as of some ‘on the turf,’ that it 
were best he were under it. 

A young Englishman of position 
and cultivated mind, after having 
sown any wild oats, and broken his 
collar-bone by a bad fall, becomes 
ambitious of showing his “nous ;” 
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and, accordingly, enters himself for 
some race of usefulness. If he boasts 
a parliamentary pedigree, he is trained 
to politics, andruns for “the members’ 
plate” or “county cup,” or a peerage, 
or a rise in it, or a red or blue rib- 
bond. His family traditions guide 
his course. His ancestor, when knight 
of the shire, was imprisoned by 
Charles I., for patriotically resist- 
ing illegal taxation; and aided the 
Restoration, when Cromwell’s heirs 
proved as incompetent as those of 
the Bonaparte dynasty may be. His 
great grandfather declared with Wal- 

ole to save the country from the 

acobites ; his grandfather joined 
Burke after the excesses of the French 
Revolution ; and his father saw, with 
sorrow, the great Conservative party 
vote against the sense of the country 
on the corn-law question. If he has 
worked hard in committees, and earn- 
ed the esteem of his party, he has 
done better than were he brilliantly 
eloquent, since rhetoric the most 
dazzling, whether from a Sheridan, a 
Shiel, or D’Israeli, does not insure 
near so much confidence in the argu- 
ment advanced, when uttered in the 
House of Commons, as a few plain 
words from a man like the late Earl 
Spenser, or any large-acred wise- 
acre. In effect, the best point in the 
aristocratic element in our govern- 
ment consists in the satisfactory feel- 
ing that our country is in the hands 
of men who have a great deal to lose. 
Their characters, family renown, and 
princely propertiesare at stake. There 
is an obvious advantage in having a 
number of men in the legislature who, 
for their own interest, will not con- 
sent to bad laws. The prosperity of 
their families may, perhaps, influence 
them too much; yet Popes and their 
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clergy have never been free from 
gross nepotism, and many other celi- 
bate ministers, like Mazarin, Riche- 
lieu, and, in our own day, Antonelli, 
have shown extreme disposition to 
amass wealth—a disposition which, 
again, is likely to be stronger in ad- 
ministrators in power, but born to 
no property, than in men like the 
majority of our statesmen, who, since 
they already possess riches and rank, 
need covet but esteem and honour as 
their highest gain. Noblemen such 
as these England produced even dur- 
ing periods of her decadence; and 
they sustained the aristocracy in that 
national respect for their class which 
is their best heritage, the token of 
their real nobility. If we turn to 
the satires of the great poet of Queen 
Anne’s day, we find, amid the indig- 
nant rush of his verse, some bright 
contrasts happily set in the general 
sarcasmm, exhibiting his warm appre- 
ciation of men, who like Bathurst, 
stood out from the throng of igno- 
miny, signalized for domestic and 
open virtues such as now grace the 
truly eminent among the nobility of 
France, men who have learnt— 
** The sense to value riches, with the art 

To enjoy them, aud the virtue to impart, 

Not meanly, nor ambitiously pursved, 

Not sunk by sloth, nor raised by servitude ; 

To balance fortune by a just expense, 

Join with economy, magnificence ; 


With splendour, charity ; with plenty, 
health.” 


Respect for high birth—an instinct 
of humanity—is increasing in Great 
Britain, and growing in France, be- 
cause of the Saou working in the 
aristocracy, many now endeavouring 
to make reverent by example that 
which they have inherited illustrious 
by descent. 
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BRUNEL AND STEPHENSON. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


A Pharos of the mind, 
Lighted by stars, in heaven, 
To each solution proud to find, 
By a high fate ’twas given, 
The headlong river’s width t’ o’erspring, 
Or sweep earth’s circling breast with iron eagle’s wing. 


Yes! mounts of science, high 
Your bridges soar ; and far 
Through the earth’s stony bowels fly 
Your tunnell’d chasms ; the war 
Of tide and stream may o’er ye rave— 
On work ye, victors still both of the earth and wave. 


Thy sea-king ship, Brunel, 
Thy mind’s last victory-palm, 
O’er the world, thro’ time, thy fame shall tell, 
Thou slumbering in death’s calm. 
The Austral woods shall wondering gaze 
On thy Titanic work, through yet long unborn days! 


And Stephenson, of thee 
St. Lawrence loud shall roar! 
O’er deafening strife of ice and sea, 
From Triton conchs shall pour 
Thy praise, in torrents to the main, 
Sweeping, a gulf-stream warm, to thy home-land again! 


Half-mast high droop each flag! 
Haught battlements sigh in the wind! 
The iron courser now may lag, 
The sea-wheels drop behind! 
As none could equal, both are gone— 
Neither on earth would live, twins of the soul, alone ! 


Of old, grave Plutarch says 
The voice spoke from the shore, 
“Tell sailors, to the Pelodes, 
The great Pan is no more!” 
Let muffled bells, with bated breath, 
Tell to a wider world a more disastrous death. 


Now, Envy, be thou still! 
Now, Malice, hush thy lies! 
And, Vanity, now swell thy fill, 
And fullest stretch, for flies 
The master-wing no more—unjust 
To living Genius, now, be honest to the dust— 


O’er the strong iron track, 
The treacherous ocean way, 
The spanned and conquered cataract, 
Let Britain’s sorrow say, 
In sad dirge, ‘‘Our great Vohts are fled, 
‘Opeyag Tay reOvnee!’ wail, wail, they are dead.” 
J.C. F. K. 




















































































































































































































































































THE volume before us is a vigorous 
attempt to condense into a popular 
form the stores of knowledge we have 
recently acquired about English his- 
tory. While the historian and the 
professed scholar will always study 
the subject from original authorities, 
it is obvious that the general reader 
must content himself with obtaining 
the conclusions which the researches 
of others have made upon it. In his- 
tory, as in other intellectual products, 
few only have the ability or the lei- 
sure to examine masses of rude mate- 
rial, and to mould them into their pro- 
per shape; and the many must be 
satisfied with considering the results 
which the minds of others have 
evolved and reflected. This may be 
regretted, but cannot be helped; and 
accordingly, though books such as 
this of Dr. Vaughan will never super- 
sede historical study properly so call- 
ed, they are not the less of much va- 
lue as popular interpreters of history. 
Looking at his volume from this point 
of view—that from which the author 
wishes it to be contemplated—we do 
not hesitate to pronounce it of great 
merit as regards thoughtfulness, me- 
thod, and composition. Its design is 
less to pourtray the striking scenes of 
the national life of England, than to 
answer the question “what is it that 
has made her what she is?’—what, 
rejecting all that is casual and acci- 
dental, have been and are the essen- 
tial elements of her civilization? Sur- 
veying the vast field of English his- 
tory, Dr. Vaughan proposes to him- 
self the object of Tacitus—“‘ut non 
modo casus, eventusque rerum, qui 
plerumque fortuiti sunt, sed ratio 
etiam causzeque noscantur.” In ac- 
complishing this purpose, so far as he 
has gone, he has displayed no little 
ability and learning; and, although 
we differ from him in some of his opi- 
nions, and believe that, in some re- 
spects, he has not justly estimated 
the influences which wrought out our 
early English history, we think that 
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he has given us a very valuable ana- 
lysis of the causes which, from the 
age of Ceesar to that of Henry the 
Seventh, have operated on the destiny 
of England. So comprehensive a re- 
view, indeed, is nowhere else to be 
found; though, in several not unim- 
portant particulars, we think that it 
has miscalculated the true significance 
of events and institutions, and the 
subject may have been treated in 
some of its details more fully and 
distinctly by other writers. Here, 
however, from the nature of the case, 
we cannot expect an uniform richness 
of knowledge, or a judgment invari- 
ably free from error; and Dr. Vaugh- 
an’s shortcomings in these respects 
will be readily excused by competent 
critics. With regard to the style of 
this volume, it is very clear, easy, and 
popular; and, though here and there 
we detect in it an echo from Lord 
Macaulay, it is sufficiently natural 
and original. We might also note a 
few faulty words and phrases, but, 
on the whole, it is a good specimen 
of that “undefiled English” of which 
Dr. Vaughan is justly a great admirer. 

From the age of Cesar to that of 
Henry V., the main characteristic of 
English history is, as Dr. Vaughan 
observes, the Revolution of Race, and 
all that is comprehended under that 
term. During that long period of 
fourteen centuries, England was over- 
run and conquered by a variety of 
races, whose union at length made up 
the English nation, and whose laws, 
institutions, habits, and tendencies, 
wrought out the framework of its 
polity. Since 1400, England has un- 
dergone immense alterations; her em- 
pire has been extended to all parts of 
the world, her religion has been con- 
siderably modified, her social fabric 
has been civilized and refined, and 
her government and constitution 
have been moulded into those majes- 
tic forms which now command the 
envy and admiration of the world. 
But, striking and important as these 
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changes have been, they are only the 
developments of that order of hines 
which really was established in Eng- 
land when the various Roman, Celtic, 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman elements 
in her society were fused into a com- 
mon nationality, when she was placed 
under a parliamentary system, when 
her inhabitants were made law-wor- 
thy and freemen, and when the lan- 
guage of Hall and Wycliffe attained 
its predominance. Before that time 
the future of England was unsettled, 
and at several periods of her history 
it seemed uncertain whether she would 
not be completely Romanized, or 
whether she would not be made a 
province of France, or whether she 
would not become a great European 
and continental power with compara- 
tively foreign language and institu- 
tions. But since that time her des- 
tiny has been assured, her position in 
the world has been fixed, and her so- 
cial and political constitution “is to 
the constitution under which she 
flourished five hundred years ago, 
what the tree is to the sapling, what 
the man is to the boy—the alteration 
has been great—yet there never was a 
moment at which the chief part of 
what existed was not old.” If, there- 
fore, we would understand the Eng- 
land of Elizabeth and the Stuarts, of 
George the Second and of Queen 
Victoria, we must trace out the dif- 
ferent causes which made her what 
she was about the close of the four- 
teenth century: what she owed to 
Roman civilization, what to the Celtic 
aborigines, and what to her Saxon, 
Danish, and Norman invaders and 
conquerors; and how the influences 
of these different streams of race con- 
curred to mould her peculiar indivi- 
duality. This can only be done by a 
pe review of the composition, 
character, institutions, and social life 
of the races which ultimately mingled 
in her people; and to this, accordingly, 
Dr. Vaughan has turned his attention 
in the volume we are about to exa- 
mine. 

Lord Macaulay tells us in his bril- 
liant manner that the Celtic inhabi- 
tants of ancient Britain were little 
superior to the “natives of the Sand- 
wich Islands.” Mr. Hallam, also, in 
his account of the Middle Ages, is 
rather inclined to depreciate the im- 
portance of this race as an element of 
the people of England; and Dr. 
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Arnold emphatically asserts that 
“her history does not begin till the 
white horse of the Saxon appeared on 
her hills.” In opposition to these 
authorities, Dr. Vaughan has shown 
successfully that even before the in- 
vasion of Cesar, the Celtic natives of 
Britain had merged from mere bar- 
barism; that when the island was 
really subjugated by Agricola, it bore 
the marks of much civilization; and 
that the Celtic element in its popula- 
tion survived the Saxon conquest in 
a far greater proportion than has ge- 
nerally been suspected. This is one 
of the best parts of Dr. Vaughan’s 
work, and we think that he has fully 
established his theory. Strabo, writing 
in the age of Cesar and Augustus, 
tells us that the natives of Cornwall! 
and the Scilly Islands were rich in 
flocksand herdsand in mineral wealth, 
and were dressed after a fashion not 
at all akin to barbarism. Even Czesar, 
who depreciates the Britons as much 
as possible, describes them as a race 
well practised in war, whose formid- 
able chariots attested their mechanical 
ingenuity. During the century that 
elapsed before the invasion of Agricola, 
Celtic Britain had grown into a com- 
paratively opulent country, that main- 
tained a regular commerce with Gaul 
and the Netherlands, that was thickly 
covered with towns and villages, and 
that was subject to a scheme of go- 
vernment and religion. 


**The Britain,” says Dr. Vaughan, 
**which did ultimately submit to the 
authority of Rome, was certainly a coun- 
try of considerable industry and wealth. 
If the Britons of Caesar's time were wont 
to delight in human sacrifices, to paint 
or stain their bodiesin barbarous fashions, 
and to have the wives of a family in 
common, nothing of this would seem to 
apply to the Britons described by Tacitus 
and Dion Cassius. This is a fact of im- 
portance in relation to our early history, 
and should be marked by the student.” 


And as Celtic Britain was more 
powerful, more civilized, and more 
populous, than usually has been 
allowed, so Dr. Vaughan shows with 
much learning and argument that it 
long struggled vigorously with the 
Saxon invader, that down to A.D. 900 
it cannot be said to have been sub- 
dued, and that the Celtic race amal- 
gamated more fully with their con- 
querors, and thus have tinctured more 
deeply the people of England than 
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some of our historians have admitted. 
This is Dr. Vaughan’s conclusion on 
this point, which obviously is of no 
small importance :— 


‘** The fact that the Britons kept toge- 
ther along nearly the whole of the wes- 
tern side of the island from Cumberland 
to Cornwall, and the small traces of the 
British tongue along the parallel terri- 
tory on the eastern side of the line,wouid 
seem to suggest that the effect of this 
memorable collision was that the natives 
relinquished the one-half of their land 
entirely to the invader, but retained 
firm hold on the other half. It is not 
probable, however, that the population 
of any of the Saxon states was without 
a considerable admixture of British 
blood. The keels of the Saxon free- 
booters can hardiy be supposed to have 
brought settlers in sufficient numbers, 
and of both sexes, to warrant such an 
opinion. Greatly more was done ere 
long upon the soil than can be explained 
on such a supposition. That a large ad- 
mixture of this kind took place along the 
border lands which separated the two 
races is unquestionable.” 


We shall here only remark that Dr. 
Vaughan might have added to his 
reasonings on this subject that the 
English language we actually speak 
and write contains no less than 3,000 
words of British origin ; a fact which 
corroborates strongly his opinion. 

Inonesense, however, Celtic Britain 
has no relation with the England of 
the present day; and, on the whole, 
its influence upon the actual English 
nation is somewhat indirect and 
conjectural. The confederacy of the 
British clans that once spread over 
the island has long ago becomeathing 
of the past; and not a vestige remains 
of Druidism except, here and there, 
its gigantic altars. It is, therefore, 
of no paramount importance with re- 
ference to the state of English civi- 
lization, to discuss the antiquities of 
Celtic Britain; and Dr. Vaughan has 
fulfilled his object by establishing the 
fact that the Celtic element never 
ceased to have much weight in the 
population of England. It is in the 
effects of the Roman conquest of Bri- 
tain that we first find the more posi- 
tive influences which contributed to 
make up modern England, and to 
mould her laws, institutions, govern- 
ment, and society. As is well known, 
Celtic Britain was subdued by Agri- 
ccla: for about three centuries and 
a-half it was part of the Roman Em- 
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pire; and from the Grampian Hills 
to the Land’s End it was “shaped 
into the elegant and servile form of a 
Roman province.” Duringthis period 
Paganism was extirpated; Christian- 
ity in a more or less corrupt form be- 
came the popular faith; the Christian 
Church withitsregular polity was esta- 
blished in Britain; Roman coloniesand 
municipal towns spread over the coun- 
try ; Romanroadstraversed the length 
and breadth of the land; Roman arts 
and products were widely dissemi- 
nated; and “there can be little doubt 
that contracts in general were governed 
by the doctrines of the Roman law, 
and that the Roman municipal regu- 
lations very generally prevailed inthe 
towns, which were numerous,and many 
of them in a flourishing condition.” 
The question thus arises, how much 
of this noble civilization took perman- 
ent and thorough root in Britain, and, 
surviving Saxon, Danish, and Norman 
invasions, established itself as a prin- 
ciple of the national organization ? 
How much of our actual constitution, 
political, legal, ecclesiastical and social, 
may ultimately be traced to a Roman 
origin ¢ 

Lord Macaulay denies that, after its 
desertion by the Romans, Britain re- 
tained any traces of the Roman em- 
pire ; and Gibbon tells us that “the 
arts and religion, the laws and lan- 
guage which the Romans had so care- 
fully planted in Britain were extir- 
pated by their barbarous successors.” 
On the whole, this is also the opinion 
of Mr. Hallam; and Dr. Vaughan in- 
clines to it, though he takes care to 
dissent from the sweeping assertion, 
that the scanty and superficial civili- 
zation which the Britains had derived 
from theirsouthern masters was effaced 
by the calamities of the fifth century.” 
We admit the weight of these autho- 
rities; and yet are disposed to agree 
with Mr. Spence, in his masterly trea- 
tise on the origin of Equity, that the 
influence of the Roman empire in 
Britain survived to a far greater ex- 
tent than has been usually supposed ; 
that many of the customs and institu- 
tions we are disposed to ascribe to 
Saxon and Norman originals may 
really be traced to Roman sources ; 
and that much of our actual polity 
and laws has been derived from the 
imperial system. It seems to be ex- 
tremely probable that the Saxon Wi- 
tanagemote and County Court may 
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have found their prototypes in the 
synods of the Church ; that the fran- 
chises acquired by the towns of En- 
gland in Norman and Saxon times 
may have been merely a revival of 
Roman municipal institutions; that 
several of the ideas of feudalism arose 
from the Roman law as regards patron 
and client and the tenure of colonial 
lands; and that the policy of the 
Norman conqueror, in many respects, 
imitated the constitutions of the Ro- 
man emperors. If we ascribe the 
planting of Christianity in Britain, 
not, asseems probable, toany preacher 
or apostle, but to the legionaries and 
auxiliaries of the Roman army, the 
debt of England in this respect will 
be still more increased ; and if, as Dr. 
Vaughan has argued satisfactorily, the 
Christian Church of Britain survived 
the Saxon invasion, and the mission 
of Augustine merely restored its 
authority, we must at once admit the 
immense influence which imperial 
Rome has had upon the destiny of 
England. That influence indeed can 


scarcely be exaggerated if the Church 
really sprang from this origin, since 
not only has its moral power been 


conspicuous in every phase of English 
history, but from the age of Bede to 
that of Cranmer the clergy have had 
an important part in forming the legis- 
lative, ecclesiastical, and judicial insti- 
tutions of our polity. Whatever 
doubts, however, there may be as re- 
gards the Imperial or the Papal foun- 
dation of the Church in England, we 
cannot agree with Dr. Vaughan that 
“ England owes nothing to the muni- 
cipal laws of Rome : that our laws are 
all from ourselves: that they were 
born with us, and have lived and 
grown with us.” On the contrary, 
the more we examine its source the 
more we shall be convinced that the 
municipal law of England is at bottom 
the civil law of Rome, of course large- 
ly penetrated by foreign elements; and 
that all the boasts of Lord Coke and 
the writers of his school as regards 
the aboriginal character of English 
law, cannot stand the test of modern 
discovery. On this branch of the sub- 
ject, therefore, we differ in some re- 
spects from Dr. Vaughan, though we 
acknowledge that he shows much 
learning about it; and his account of 
the actual state of Celtic Britain 
under Roman government appears to 
us accurate oa impartial. Great as 
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have been the advantages of Roman 
civilization when assimilated with a 
free government, it must not be for- 
gotten that the rule of Rome in Brit- 
ain was that ofa deadening despotism. 


‘* The fidelity, the courage, and the 
national spirit which had characterized 
the Britons in their rude state were all 
deeply impaired. The men of substance 
were flattered, baited with pleasure, 
and rendered harmless by such means ; 
and while the industrious furnished the 
conqueror with a revenue, the adventu- 
rous were made to replenish his armies 
in distant provinces. Such was the gene- 
ral policy of Rome. Britain was used so 
long as it could be used, and was aban- 
doned when it could be used no longer. 
It had been civilized into helplessness 
and it was then left to its fate.” 


From the fifth to the close of the 
eleventh century England was the 
battle-field of three races of invaders, 
each of which brought new elements 
of individuality into the country, and, 
at length, commingling with the Cel- 
tic Britons, about 1,400, A.D. composed 
the real English people. The Saxons 
issuing in swarms from the forests 
and marshes of Upper Germany over- 
ran England during three hundred 
years, and, notwithstanding a fierce 
resistance, succeeded in planting them- 
selves in that part of the island which 
extends from Edinburgh to Devon to- 
wards the eastern sea. The van- 
quished Britons held their ground in 
the west of the country; but though 
intermixed with their conquerors with- 
in the Saxon pale, this portion of En- 
gland henceforth became essentially 
Saxon, and to this day retains com- 
pletely the Saxon character. After 
many generations of war and barbar- 
ism a great Saxon monarchy was at 
length established from the Frith of 
Forth to the mouth of the Exe ; and 
a line of Saxon kings held sway in 
this region under a polity in which 
the old German customs were blended 
with the laws and institutions of 
Rome, and were tempered by the influ- 
ences of the Church and of Chris- 
tianity. The form of this polity has 
never been effaced, it assimilated tho- 
roughly with the English nation ; 
though it yielded to the Norman Con- 
quest it ultimately overcame it ; and, 
down to our own times it is the basis 
and mould of the present kingly com- 
monwealth of England. Its growth 
and development, however, were to be 
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severely checked ; and from the ninth 
to the eleventh century Saxon En- 
gland was exposed to a_ terrible 
scourge which long retarded its pro- 
gress, and, for atime, changed the na- 
ture of its government. “ Large colo- 
nies of Danish and Scandinavian pi- 
rates, distinguished by strength, by 
valour, by merciless ferocity, and by 
hatred of the Christian name, esta- 
blished themselves on the eastern 
shores of the island, spread gradually 
westward, and, supported by constant 
reinforcements be »yond the sea, aspired 
to the dominion of the whole realm.” 
In the fierce and protracted struggle 
that ensued it seemed long doubtful 
whether England would not lapse 
again into barbarism ; and in fact her 
civilization was quite arrested, and 
her social development was kept back 
by the stern trial of the Danish inva- 
sions. But, at length, after six gene- 
rations of strife, the Danes and Sax- 


ons began to coalesce into one people; 
the Saxon polity, after a season of in- 
terruption, became again the regular 
government England, and the traces 
of map were only seen in the infu- 


sion of a new race into the English 
nation. In fact the Saxon element 
predominated over the Danish; and 
though the latter has had a marked 
influence on the population, it has not 
materially affected the language, and it 
never made any lasting inroadson the 
Saxon polity. Scarcely, however, was 
England once more settled when she 
fell a prey toa third race of invaders, 
who, for a long time, subjugated her 
inhabitants, established throughout 
the country new and arbitrary insti- 
tutions, supplanted toa great extent 
the old Saxon form of government, 
and, to this day, have left their mark 
upon our civilization. The Norman 
Conquest was the last great revolution 
of race which England has, as yet, 
witnessed ; and, though many of its 
effects have now disappeared, and 
there is reason to suppose that they 
have been exaggerated: they were 
not the less of paramount importance. 

Thus from the fifth to the twelfth 
century the History of England is 
emphatically that of the changes of 
her inhabitants. What were the in- 
fluences, the peculiarities, the cus- 
toms, and the laws which these 
different races brought with them; 
and in what degree have they had 
elfects upon the England of this day? 
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And first, as regards the indirect 
operation of religion, language, popu- 
lation, and general character, which, 
far more than actual institutions, de- 
termine the real destiny of a nation, 
it seems probable, as we have already 
stated, that England owes to Roman 
Celtic Britain the preservation at least 
of Christianity during two centuries, 
if not entirely the conversion of the 
Saxons, and that the Roman laws, 
and habits of dealing penetrated 
deeply into the Saxon polity. But, 
on the other hand, after the sixth 
century, Celtic Britain, within three- 
fourths of its limits, became essen- 
tially Saxon England; and the charac- 
teristics of the Saxon race formed 
the peculiar features of the people. 
The worshippers of Odin, indeed, 
adopted the religion of Vortigern, but 
they marked it with their peculiar 
spirit; and Saxon Christianity; we are 
assured, was something very different 
from that of the Roman Celtic nation. 
The Saxon Church, though placed 
high in the state of England, was 
certainly not a dominant priesthood ; 
it was emphatically a national insti- 
tution, sharing power with the laity, 
but controlled by the law; and the 
faith of Egbert and Alfred, of Athel- 
stan and Ethelbert was pene strated by 
that spirit of freedom which charac- 
terize oA Odinism as distinguished from 
Druidism. In language England be- 
came Se Saxon within the 
limits of the Saxon kingdoms, and 
though here the Celtic race continued 
in great numbers, the Celtic tongue 
gradually died out, and the two races 
formed virtually a Saxon people. So 
de eply rooted, indeed, was the Saxon 
element in this part of England that 
it was not much influenced by the 
Danish admixture; and, although it 
was greatly disturbed by the Norman 
Conquest, it overcame ultimately even 
this invasion, and established itself as 
dominant within its own territory, 
Here then, even in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, we find the germ of 
the English nation as it now exists: 
the Saxon tongue is the parent of 
actual English ; the Saxon religion is 
akin to English Protestantism; and, 
after the lapse of a thousand ’ years, 
the Saxon character is that of the 
English people. The Celtic race has 
had little influence on that character; 

the Danish has coalesced with it; the 
Norman has transfused it, but yielde dd 
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to it; and freedom from superstition, 
love of law, reverence for usage, and 
zeal for self-government and liberty, 
are now, as in the days of Alfred, the 
peculiar marks of the English nation. 

With respect to positive laws and 
institutions, the influence of the 
Saxons is no less conspicuous. In the 
Saxon polity, as it appears towards 
the close of the eleventh century, we 
can trace many of the features of our 
actual constitution, ecclesiastical, civil, 
and social. Much of that polity was, 
doubtless, due to a Roman origin, but 
it was built up by Saxon hands, and 
it bears the stamp of the Saxon 
spirit. "We must refer our readers to 
Dr. Vaughan’s excellent analysis of it 
in its social judicial and political 
organization, and must confine our- 
selves to one or two remarks with re- 
gard to its operation in our history. 
Under the Saxon kings the authority 
of the clergy was great; they possessed 
a large share of the Saxon soil; their 
bishops sat in the Witanagemote, 
and were assessors in the county 
courts; but the church was never 
an exclusive priesthood ; it was 
thoroughy pervaded by lay influences; 
and, as we have said, it was peculiarly 
a national institution. The executive 
power lay in the monarch; but he 
could enact no law without the assent 
of the Witanagemote; and although 
he enjoyed an ample revenue, hecould 
not of himself impose any taxes ; he 
had not the prerogatives of his 
Norman and feudal successors; and 
his functions as the supreme judge 
were closely circumscribed by the 
local courts of the country. The 
Witanagemote, though not a represen- 
tative assembly, nor, probably, of a 
popular character, was not the court 
of an exclusive aristocracy; and in 
the County and Hundred Courts jus- 
tice was administered with compara- 
tive impartiality, by a procedure not 
unlike to that of modern English law. 
It is, however, in the social institu- 
tions of Saxon England that we see 
the strongest resemblance to our 
actual constitution. The law ab- 
horred slavery ; and the Saxon ceorle 
was as law-worthy and indepen- 
dent as the more opulent thane and 
franklin. The principle of mutual 
reliance and responsibility penetrated 
society—that noble principle which 
still stamps the Saxon race wherever 
it spreads throughout the world. No 
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arbitrary division of classes existed 
in Saxon England: the ceorle could be- 
come a thane, and the thane a ceorle ; 
the law was supreme over all orders 
in the people; and, though something 
of a feudal character was impressed 
upon the nation, it never degenerated 
into feudal tyranny. No one can fail 
to observe how strong is the resem- 
blance between this state of society 
and that of modern England ; and 
although the polity of England is 
now assured by long centuries of 
trial and experience, it seems certain 
that the broad lines of its freedom 
were first laid down in the Saxon 
period of our history. 

As a specimen of his narrative 
powers which, of course, are seldom 
seen in a work of this kind, we tran- 
scribe Dr. Vaughan’s picture of the 
close of the battle of Hastings, which 
for two centuries rang the doom of 
Saxon England:— 


‘* Through six hours the death-strife 
had been protracted, and there was no 
sign of victory on either side. Th 
Duke now remembered the success of a 
early hour of the day, when chance 
drew some of the Saxons from their 
position. He resolved to attempt doing 
by stratagem, what had then been done 
without forecast. He arranged for the 
apparent flight of a large division. The 
unsuspecting Saxons rushed on the rear 
of their enemies, heaping taunt and 
sarcasm upon them with every blow. 
But presently the Duke gave the signal 
to halt and to form his lines. The Saxons 
now saw their error. The fate which 
had befallen the advanced division in the 
morning, now befel a much larger num- 
ber in the evening. The loss thus sus- 
tained by the English was great, irre- 
trievable, but neither party seemed to 
have seen it to beso. Many extraordi- 
nary deeds were done by heroic Saxons 
when this dark hour of the day had 
come. But no names are mentioned ; 
that honour was reserved by the Anglo- 
Norman writers for the distinguished 
men of their own race. William, it is 
said, had eagerly sought for Harold, and 
once fel] upon a bold Saxon thane, sup- 
posing he had found him. The thane 
beat in the helmet of his assailant, 
and would have changed the future of 
English history, had not the attendants 
of the commander came to his deliver- 
ance. Thus did hopeand fear rock against 
each other through that live-long day. 
Even as the sun is going down, a body of 
cavaliers, with the brave Count Eustace 
at their head, are seen flying in the 
direction of the royal standard; and, 
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as the Count bends towards the ear of 
the Duke in passing to say in a subdued 
voice that retreat is unavoidable, the 
blow from a pursuing Saxon falls be- 
tween his shoulders, sends the blood 
from his mouth and nostrils, and he 
sinks to the ground. It was this Count 
Eustace who had saved the life of the 
Duke in the morning, But to William 
retreat was worse than death. He look- 
ed to the point where Harold's standard 
was yet seen, surrounded by the flower 
of hisarmy. Were there no Normans 
left who could rush in then and seize 
that ensign? Some twenty men of rank 
volunteered to lead the way thither. ‘The 
greater part ofthem perished. But their 
work was done. The archers had raised 
their bows higher than before; the fatal 
arrow pierced the eye of the King. His 
two faithful brothers, Gurth and Leof- 
win, fell by his side. Soon only the dead 
and dying of King Harold's army were 
on the plain. As the darkness came 
once more to the quiet earth, it fell on 
thane and peasant, on ecclesiastics and 
nobles, thickly strewed together. But 
they had done their best in defence of 
their own homeland. Among the armed 
combatants who there fell were an Eng- 
lish abbot and eleven of his monks. 
“fngland is not to have another Saxon 
king, is never to see another Saxon 
army.” 

The effects of the Norman conquest 
in England were immense; and after 
the lapse of eight centuries are still 
discernible in the nation. From 1066 
to 1265 they changed the character 
of life in England; and although 
from this time forward they be- 
came weaker and weaker, they have 
deeply penetrated our Constitution. 
Though William never rested his title 
upon the sword, and always preferred 
to govern by the laws of England, it 
is certain that he converted the Saxon 
monarchy almost into a tyranny, and 
that he exercised a power and prero- 
gative which had been unknown to 
his predecessors. He engrossed enor- 
mous tracts into his own demesne- 
lands; established the principle that 
thesoil of England was held mediately 
or immediately from the Crown, and 
drew the bonds of feudal tenure more 
closely over his vassals than had 
ever been known even on the Con- 
tinent. At the same time he abolished 
the Witanagemote, converted it into 
the Norman Aula Regis, which ap- 
proximated to a judicial Privy Coun- 
cil; and making use of the church as 
an instrument of power, increased its 
position in the state, endowed it with 
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more than its former possessions, and 
furnished it with a system of separate 
judicature. How despotically, on ac- 
count of these changes, the Norman 
kings of England were able to rule, 
during the next two centuries, every 
line of Magna Charta attests ; and the 
Constitutions of Clarendon prove to 
what extent the legislation of William 
and his successors, conjoined with 
other favourable circumstances, exalt- 
ed the power and influence of the 
church and clergy. At the same time, 
the battle of Hastings, succeeded by 
civil war and confiscation, reft most 
of the land of England from the Saxon 
aristocracy ; degraded them to the 
status of tenant-holders, and planted 
in their stead a haughty Norman 
baronage, who, however they were 
kept down by their Norman rulers, 
were too often free to domineer over 
the race they had conquered. And 
as for the lower orders of the people 
—the ceorles and villain of the Saxon 
age—they were to a great extent re- 
duced to predial slavery; they be- 
came the property of their feudal 
owners: in Saxon phrase, they were 
no longer law-worthy; and, although 
they never sank so low as the com- 
mons of France, there is no doubt 
that they underwent a disastrous re- 
volution. Concurrently with these 
great changes, we read of the enact- 
ment of barbarous forest laws and 
game laws; of terrible penalties ex- 
acted from the Saxon race, if ever 
they attempted to rise in rebellion ; 
and of legislation drawing a deep and 
impassable line of demarcation be- 
tween the conquerors and the con- 
quered. In dress, in language, in civil 
rights, and in ideas, the Norman aris- 
tocracy of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries differed widely from their 
Saxon subjects ; and there is no doubt 
that Sir Walter Scott’s portraits of 
the Front de Beeufs, and the De Bracys, 
of the Cedrics and the Athelstanes, 
who lived in England in the days of 
Richard the First, are, in this re- 
spect, true copies of history. Thus the 
mingling shadows of despotism, and 
of a severe Feudalism, with the super- 
added evil of government by caste, 
overhung the England of our early 
Norman kings; and it is not strange 
that the Saxon thane, reduced to vas- 
salage, and the Saxon ceorle bowed 
down in slavery, should have longrued 
bitterly the day of Hastings, and have 
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long sighed for the laws of the “good 
king,” Edward. Dark, however, as 
this picture undoubtedly was, it was 
not without its brighter side, which 

ave some promise of hope for the 
ame: The aggrandisement of the 
church proved some check on the Nor- 
man monarchy; and more than once, 
in this evil time, the clergy interposed 
in the interest of the down-trodden 
Saxons. The great power of the Crown 
restrained the Norman barons, in many 
respects, from tyrannizing over their 
Saxon dependents ; and the complete 
centralization of justice in the king 
afforded a readier appeal to the Aula 
Regis than had been the case in Saxon 
times. At the same time, the local 
judicatures of the Saxons were scarcely 
in any respect interfered with ; and in 
the County and Hundred Courts the 
administration of justice by freemen 
preserved the image of the old Saxon 
polity. Externally, too, it cannot be 
doubted, that the Norman conquest 
added much to the strength and dig- 
nity of England. The vigour of the 
feudal system made the Executive 
more compact and formidable than it 
had been, and supplied the Crown 


with ample military forces. The Nor- 
man kings and baronage of England 
introduced many elements of greatness 
and splendour into the country, and 
made it familiar with a noble archi- 
tecture, with stately games, and with 


chivalrous manners. The church of 
Becket and Langton brought the Saxon 
land into closer relations with Euro- 
pean civilization ; and, in this respect, 
even its vassalage to Rome was not 
without a national advantage. Nor 
was the intercourse which the Norman 
conquest created between France, 
England, and the Continent—an in- 
tercourse which the Crusades after- 
wards greatly increased—without a 
most important effect in forming the 
source of our early commerce. 

We agree with Dr. Vaughan, upon 
the whole, in his account of the effects 
of the Norman conquest, though, per- 
haps, his dislike of Papal Rome has 
induced him to undervalue the bene- 
ficial operation of the Church in one 
of the darkest epochs of our history, 
and we are disposed to think that his 
portrait of the Norman aristocracy is 
somewhat charged with depreciating 
shades. During the two centuries 
from 1200 to 1400, these effects were 
almost completely mitigated, and the 
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land of Norman tyrants and barons, 
in which every Saxon was a churl or 
a slave, became again the land of free 
Englishmen under the control of a 
ear ae governmentand 
law, and with settled franchises and 
privileges. It is true that in 1400, as 
in the days of John, a prince of Nor- 
man race sat on the throne, that the 
Norman blood predominated in the 
English aristocracy, that the spirit of 
Norman chivalry was strong in the 
nation, and that many of the Norman 
institutions had taken permanent root 
in the country. But the influence of 
wars in which they had bled together, 
the results of intermarriage and local 
union, and the beneficent power of a 
common faith, had broken down the 
barriers between the Norman and 
Saxon races, and had united them in 
language and close relationship. The 
consequence had been that a new 
people had been formed in England, 
of Saxon stock with a powerful Nor- 
man graft; and that the features of 
the old Saxon polity began visibly to 
reappear, though greatly tempere: 
and modified by Norman and others 
elements. The Church of Henry the 
Second and of John still held its state; 
but, although, unquestionably, its in- 
fluence had been most salutary, its 
pretensions had been curbed by seve- 
ral Parliaments, its moral power 
was beginning rapidly to decline, and, 
as in Saxon days, it was viewed 
chiefly asa national institution. The 
more despotic powers of the Crown 
and the chief lords had been retrench- 
ed by the great charter, which also 
had declared the principal rights of 
English freemen, and was not quite a 
dead letter given to the masses of pea- 
sant villains. Thisclass,too, had been 
manumitted to a great extent, and, 
before the commencement of the fif- 
teenth century, had generally risen 
to the status of free labourers and 
artificers, whose condition, Dr. 
Vaughan, like Mr. Hallam, thinks 
was one of considerable ease and com- 
fort. From 1265, the Parliament of 
England had held its sittings, akin to 
the Witanagemote, though a represen- 
tative body; and before a hundred 
years had passed away, it had vindi- 
cated its great rights of making laws, 
of levying taxes, and of punishing 
state offenders. The Norman Aula 
Regis had —_— place to the Supreme 
Courts of Westminster, and had trans- 
47 
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mitted to these august tribunals the 
centralized authority it had monopo- 
lized. No doubt this institution was 
by no means Saxon; but in other re- 
spects the Saxon system of local judi- 
cature obtained and flourished through 
the country, and it had received addi- 
tional strength from theestablishment 
of a magistracy and from the arrange- 
ment of jury trial. In the meantime 
the common law of England had been 
reduced into a regular science, and, 
though fashioned in the main after 
the civil law, and Norman in its dia- 
lect and procedure, it was filled with 
the free Saxon spirit in its disregard 
of class distinctions and privileges. 
By 1400, too, the towns of England 
had acquired much importance; the 
slory of her commerce had dawned; 
1er position as a naval power was be- 
coming assured; and, in the works of 
Chaucer and Wyclitie, “appeared the 
first faint dawn of that noble litera- 
ture, the most splendid and durable 
of the many glories of England.” 

Dr. Vaughan’s account of this great 
revolution is very learned and inter- 
esting, and though the exact sequence 
of its events cannot now be detailed, 
his picture of it is life-like and vivid. 
Speaking generally, his analysis of 
legal and constitutional changes is 
less accurate and trustworthy than 
his treatment of social and ecclesias- 
tical questions within the pur we 
are now examining. His chapter on 
the political life of England from the 
death of John to the accession of 
Henry the Fourth is not so full and 
clear as we could have wished; and we 
cannot assent to his assertion that 
Edward the First was not a real law 
reformer. The reign of that monarch 
witnessed the establishment of the 
common law and its tribunals, the in- 
stitution of our magistracy and coron- 
ers, and the enactment of several of 
the most important statutes which 
have ever occupied the parliaments 
of England, On the other hand, no 
writer that we are acquainted with 
has delineated so accurately and plea- 
santly as Dr. Vaughan, the ant in- 
dustrial, and intellectual life of this 
epoch, the condition of the poorer 
en the growth of the towns of 
England, the spread and organization 
of her commerce, the gradual develop- 
ment of her aan resources, and 
the tendency and nature of her medi- 
eval learning. Of course it is im- 
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possible to transcribe all he has 
written on these subjects, but the fol- 
lowing passage gives an idea of the 
estimate he has formed of the Eng- 
land of the fourteenth century :-— 

‘*We may say that two great prin- 
ciples—taxation solely by authority of 
Parliament, and the representation of 
the commons as essential to the consti- 
tution of a parliament—were recognised 
for all time to come in the reign of the 
first Edward. English liberty, indeed, 
was nothing to that monarch, he ceded 
no vestige of it willingly. He would 
have crushed it in all its tendencies had 
he been permitted. But the course of 
events in England had long been such as 
to train the people in political know- 
ledge; and the two principles above 
mentioned, which the policy of this King 
had tended to make so precious, may be 
said to have embodied two of the weighty 
lessons which the nation had now tho- 
roughly learned. With these new ideas 
property seems to acquire a new sa- 
credness, and law a new authority. 
Neither the kings of England, nor the 
baronage of England may, henceforth, 
touch the property or the power of Eng- 
lishmen except according to law, the law 
takes precedence of both—both owe to it 
obedience —all owe to it obedience, 
Knight and baron, burgess and free- 
holder, subject and Sovereign, have their 
ground in this respect incommon. Ac- 
cording to maxims which have now be- 
come accredited and familiar, will is no- 
where law, but law is everywhere in the 
place of will, The English yeomen of 
those days, and many below them, 
thought, and spake, and debated con- 
cerning these maxims, So did the mer- 
chants in their guilds; and so did the men 
of handicraft, when they gathered about 
their homely hearths, when they gather- 
ed in their local courts, or assembled as 
fraternities in the manner then common 
to men following the same calling or 
mystery. The educating power of such 
influences might be seen everywhere. 
To congregate was to learn, and there 
was scarcely any other way of learning. 
Even in the Universities more know- 
ledge was obtained from the lips of living 
men than from books; and dase could 
be no greater mistake than to suppose 
that the people of England in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries cared 
little about politics, Concerning poli- 
tics as a theory or ascience they thought 
little, but concerning government as a 
matter immediately affecting their per- 
sonal liberty and personal gains, they 
were keen observers and keen disput- 
ants.” 


We must also commend Dr. Vangh 
an’s description of the status of the 
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Church at this epoch—of the trium- 
phant struggle of the English parlia- 
ments with the See of Rome, as dis- 
closed in the memorable statutes of 
provisors—of the arrogance and cor- 
ruptions of the priesthood, and the 
gradual decline of their authority 
amongst the people—and of that 
marked revolution in opinion in Eng- 
land between the twelfth and the fif- 
teenth centuries, which slowly restored 
in the general mind the Saxon ideal 
of the Church system. We think, 
however, that Dr. Vaughan has done 
scant justice to the good effected by 
the Church during this period—to 
her powerful moral influence in an 
age of feudal tyranny—to her ten- 
dency to efface the odious distinctions 
of race—to her perseverance in abo- 
lishing slavery—to her encourage- 
ment of learning and agriculture— 
and to her position as a mediating in- 
fluence between all classes of her sub- 
jects. At the same time, about the 
year 1400, itis certain that her preten- 
sions,as an emissary from Rome, and 
that the conductof her regular clergy 
had become extremely distasteful to 
the nation; and that a spirit was 
abroad which already contemplated 
to reform her nearly according to the 
old Saxon pattern. Wycliffe was the 
highest embodiment of this spirit; 
and Dr. Vaughan thus details his 
doctrines, which are singularly akin 
to those of the present Church of 
England :— 


** According to the doctrine of Wy- 
cliffe, the Crown was supreme in autho- 
rity over all persons an ssessions in 
this realm of England—the persons of 
churchmen being amenable to the civil 
courts in common with the laity; and 
the property of churchmen being subject 
to the will of the king, as expressed 
through the law of the land, in common 
with all other property. Nor was it 
enough that he should thus preciude the 
Papal Court from meddling with secular 
affairs in this English land. According 
to his ultimate doctrine, the pretence of 
the Pope to exercise even spiritual juris- 
diction over the Church of England, as 
being himself the Head of the Churches, 
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should be repudiated as an insolent and 
mischievous usurpation. The whole 
framework of the existing hierarchy he 
describes as a device of clerical ambition ; 
the first step in its ascending scale, the 
distinction between bishop and presby- 
ter, being an innovation on the polity of 
the early Church, in which the clergy 
were all upon an equality.” 


Thus, towards the close of the four- 
teenth century, we see clearly the 
forms of the people of England, and 
of the English constitution, composed 
of many different elements and forces, 
emerging from the long chaos of seve- 
ral revolutions. It is true that cen- 
turies are yet to elapse before that 
polity shall have been perfected on its 
present type ; and Limited Monarchy, 

arliamentary Government, a Na- 
tional Church, and an equal law 
shall have become the sure inherit- 
ance of all Englishmen. Villeinage 
has not yet disappeared from the soil; 
the liberties of England have not yet 
been secured; and in the fifteenth 
century, which, as Dr. Vaughan ob- 
serves, was one of retrogression on the 
whole, the power of the Church was 
much augmented, and the State was 
rent by civil wars. During the Tudor 
era, and down to 1688, the influence 
of the Crown enormously increased, 
while that of the aristocracy danger- 
ously declined—and there were sea- 
sons when the government of the 
country appeared likely to become a 
despotism. Finally,the Reformation 
is yet to come fraught with many re- 
sults of great importance to the people 
and the destiny of England. But not- 
withstanding those manifold changes, 
and the slow but immense revolution 
in society between 1400 and 1688, the 
English nation from thistime preserves 
its form; and the great lines of the 
English polity and institutions con- 
tinue without ever being effaced. We 
shall not, however, anticipate Dr. 
Vaughan in his work; so, cordiall 
commending this volume to our rad 
ers, we leave for the present his in- 
teresting subject. 
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THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 


Ear y the following morning, Colonel 
Mortimer called upon me, and proposed 
that we should visit the various ob- 
jects of interest in and about the port 
of Southampton, and defer our de- 
parture for London to a later train in 
the afternoon. To those who think 
with me, that no view can be perfect 
that does not include a nationale 
quantity of navigable water within it, 
Southampton presents great attrac- 
tion. What, indeed, can be more beau- 
tiful than the prospect exhibited tothe 
admiring eye of a stranger, as he ap- 
proaches from Basingstoke, embracing 
at once the town, a large portion of 
the New Forest, and the extensive 
bay, protected by the Isle of Wight. 

My old friend, Commodore Rivers, 
was our guide on this occasion; he 
was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
place (with every part of which he 
was well acquainted), and had many 
interesting anecdotes connected with 


it, which he told in his own peculiar 


style. As a seaman, the docks stood 
first in his estimation, not only for 
their utility, but for their beauty. 
Now this is a quality, I confess, I 
could never see in them, any more 
than in foot-tubs; we may admire 
their magnitude, their usefulness, 
their wonderful construction and im- 
ortance, but their beauty, if they 
ave any, is discernible only to a 
nautical eye. On our way thither 
we passed the “Great Carriage-build- 
ing Factory” of thelate Mr. Andrews. 

“A clever man that, sir,’ said the 
Commodore; “did a vast deal of 
good to the place, employed a great 
many hands, and was a hospitable and 
a popular man, too. He was three 
times Mayor of Southampton, and 
boasted that he was the greatest 
coach-builder in the kingdom. Says 
I to him one day—‘ Andy, how is it 
you build so cheap?’ ‘Come in, and 
take a glass of brandy and water with 
me,’ said he, ‘and I will tell you.’ 
And that,” remarkedthe Commodore, 
“puts me in mind that I don’t feel 
very well to-day. The last time I 
was at Alexander, in the Simla, I 
had a touch of cholera, and I have 
never been quite free from pain since; 


I will just go on to the Royal, ‘above 
bar’ here, and take a_ thimbleful 
neat, or as More O’ Ferrall used to call 
his whisky, ‘the naked truth.’” 
When he rejoined us, he continued: 
“Andrews said, ‘I will tell you, 
Commodore, the secret of my success. 
I first took the hint from you.’ 
‘From me, says I; ‘why I know 
nothing about any wheel in the world 
but a paddle-wheel, and that is built 
with floats, not spokes, and has an 
axle, but no hob; or a helm one to 
steer by, that makes a vessel turn 
round, but not goa-head. How could 
I know any thing about coach-build- 
ing? ‘Why,’ says he, ‘I caught the 
idea from a story you once toll me of 
the black preacher.’ ‘Oh, I remember 
it!’ said 1; ‘he was one of the ’man- 
cipated niggers in Jamaica that was 
too lazy to work, so he took to itin- 
erant preaching. When he returned 
from one of his circuits, as he used to 
call them (for his old master was a 
lawyer), he was asked what he got 
for his day’s work. ‘“Two-and-six- 
pee said he. “Poor pay,” replied 
iis friend, “it aint as much as | get 
for hoeing cane.” “Yes, Pompey,” he 
said, “itis poor pay, but neuer it’s 
berry poor preachin’ I gibs’em, berry 
oor, indeed; for I can’t gib ’em 
atin or Greek as church minister 
does, and I can’t talk dic(dictionary)— 
niggers is always berry fond ob what 
dey can’t understand. When I can't 
*swade ’em, I frittens *em—dat is 
great art, and white preacher don’t 
always understand de naturobcoloured 
folks. Now, Pompey, dere is one 
natur ob nigger, and one natur of 
Massa Buckra. You can’t scare our 
nia by telling ’em dey’ll go to 
verry hot place if dey is sinners, for 
no place is too hot for dem dat 
a on pillow of hot roasted sand 
in de boilin’ heat ob day, wid dere 
faces turned up to it like a sun- 
flower. I scare dem by cold: I talk 
ob frozen ribbers dat dey must walk 
on barefoot, and ob snow-drifts, and 
ob carryin’ great junks ob ice on dere 
bare heads for eber and eber, like dis- 
chargin’ cargoes of Yankee ice from 
Boston vessels, which kills more ob 
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dem dan yaller fever. I can’t talk 
book larnin’, ’cause I can’t read; nor 
eberlastin’ long words, ’cause I can’t 
pronounce ’em. But I fritten dem 
to death amost, so dey call me Old 
Scare Crow. Yes, half-a-dollar a-day 
is poor pay, but I must ’fess it’s berry 
poor preachin’.” ‘Is that the story 
you mean? ‘Yes,’ says Andrews, 
‘that’s the story; “poor pay, poor 
preaching,” started the idea in m 
mind of “cheap work, cheap price.” 
Now I won’t say I charge low, be- 
cause my work is indifferent, for it is 
very good for the price; but I don’t 
build my vehicles to last for ever—that 
is the grand mistake of the trade. In 
a general way, carriages outlive what 
is called “all the go,” though they are 
as good as ever for wear after they 
become unpresentable. Old coaches 
don’t suit new bonnets, fine birds 
must have new cages, a coat is of no 
use after it is too long or too short 
waisted, or too high or too low in the 
collar, however good it is; it is then 
only fit for the Jew’s bag or for Rag 
fair. I build my traps to last as long 
as the fashion does, it saves labour 
and material, and suits both buyer 
and seller. Then I take my pay gene- 
rally by three annual instalments, 
which is an investment of two-thirds 
of the capital at five per cent.’ ” 

“It’s a pity that the trade hadn’t his 
honesty, and talked truth and sense as 
he did. Poor man! he died of a broken 
heart, he never held up his head after 
Palmerston jockeyed him out of his 
election. The grand mistake An- 
drews made was, he forgot who greased 
his wheels, turned against the aristo- 
cracy who made him what he was, 
and joined the Radicals, who, my 
washerwoman declares, are not ‘car- 
riage a He didn’t know what 
you and I do, that the Whigs use the 

dicals to get into power, and then, 
in their turn, forget who greased their 
wheels for them.” 

“T was not in the country at the 
time,” I said, “and do not know to 
what you allude—what is the story?” 

“Why,” said the Commodore, 
“Andrews heard that the Govern- 
ment was using its influence in the 
Southampton election for the Whig 
candidate who started in opposition 
to him. So he wrote to Palmerston, 
for whom he had fought through 
thick and thin, to ask him if it was 
true. What does his Lordship do, in- 
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stead of answering his question, but 
write back in his usual supercilious 
way, ‘Since you ask my opinion, I 
think you had better stay at home 
and mind your own business.’ You 
never heard such a row as that kicked 
up at Southampton in all your life, 
The Tories crowed, and said, ‘sarved 
him right; the Whigs laughed, and 
said he might know something of the 
springs of a carriage, but not of the 
springs of government; and the Radi- 
cals threw up their hands in disgust, 
and said they could do nothing with- 
out court cards. It’s astonishing what 
gamblers these fellows are, they al- 
ways expect the knave to be turned 
up trumps. Poor Andrews! he was 
never the same man arterwards. I 
used to try to rally him, for he was a 
good-hearted fellow as ever lived 
though he was a Radical. ‘ Andy,’ I 
used to say to him, ‘you see you have 
been chucked over, my boy, to lighten 
the ship, you are what we call at sea 
a “jutsum,” but bouse up the main- 
stay, and have pluck enough to be a 
“floatsum,” hold on by your eyelids, 
you'll come ashore safe yet, and then 
show fight, we will all vote for you, 
because you have been ill-used.’? But 
it was no good. Then I tried him on 
another tack. Says I, ‘Did you ever 
hear, my old friend, of a tarantula?’ 
‘No,’ sayshe, ‘I never did--whatis it? 
‘Why,’ says I, ‘It is a great big 
speckle-bellied spider, that is common 
in the Mediterranean countries. Cap- 
tain Inglesby, the great Conservative 
here, calls it a Whig, for it turns on 
its own small fry if they cross its path, 
snaps them right up, and lives on ’em. 
Its bite, if not attended to, is said to 
be certain death. When an Italian 
is stung by one of these creatures, he 
sends for musicians, and dances and 
sings till he falls down exhausted on 
the floor, it’s the only cure in nature 
there is for it. Now, cheer up! you 
have been bit by a tarantula; and so 
was Inglesby himself once at the Ad- 
miralty, and he capered and hopped 
about like a shaking Quaker, till the 
pison was thrown off by perspiration.’ 

“But it was no go, he shook his 
head—‘ My wheels is locked,’ said he, 
‘T can never see the pole of a carriage 
again without thinking of the poll at 
the hustings, or how can I make seats 
for others, who have lost my own? 
It’s bootless to complain, and it’s all 
dickey with me now. And so on, 
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and he tried to laugh and joke it off; 
but Pam had put the leak into him, 
and he felt the water gaining on him; 
so he just drifted away towards home 
and foundered, and it was the last 
time I ever saw him. 

“Poor fellow! I lost a great friend 
in him, and so did Southampton too, 
I can tell you. But as Inglesby said 
to me one day (and there ain’t a more 
sensible man in this place than he is), 
‘ Rivers,’ said he, ‘his life and death 
ought to be a warning to Radicals 
who volunteer for the forlorn hope, 
die in the breach, and open the way 
for the Whigs to enter, gain the vie- 
tory, and bag all the prize money. 
What,’ said he, ‘did the party ever 
do for Joe Hume, who fought their 
battles for them with the Tories? 
Why, they sent his picture to his 
wife, and then raised a paltry sub- 
scription for a lying monument to 
himself—one made him a handsomer, 
and the other a greater man than he 
was. They paid him in flattery, a 
cheap coin, like Gladstone’s adulter- 
ated halfpenny that passes for more 
than it’s worth. Yes, and when they 
had done these two paltry acts, one of 
their wittiest members said, “We have 
now paid our debt of gratitude to this 
eminent man, and the ‘tottle of the 
hull’ (and he mimicked his Scotch 
accent to please the Irish) is, we ought, 
from respect to so great an economist, 
not to ask for a stamped receipt.’”’ 

“Curious world, this, Mr. Shegog,” 
continued the Commodore, “ this 
country is fooled in a way no other 
nation of the world is. Yesterday I 
dined on board of yonder man-of-war, 
the captain of which I knew at Bala- 
clava, and we were talking over old 
times and the present state of things. 
Says he, ‘Rivers, what a muddle the 
Whigs made of the Russian war— 
didn’t they? and what a mess they 
will make of it again, if we should 
ever have a set-to with France. I 
ean’t think this country would trust 
them in such a case; but if they do, 
depend upon it, we are lost for ever. 
We don’t want tricksters, but men of 
honour, and men of pluck. We re- 
quire the right man in the right place 
=a ene ving Englishman is the 
only man that is fit to stand at the 
helm in such a crisis as the present. 
The Whigs rely on Conservative votes, 
to defend them against the great 
Liberals, and on the support of the 
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Radicals, because they outbid the 
Tories. They play off one against the 
other; and though hated and dis- 
trusted by both, they win the game 
for their trumps are all marked, an 
they ain’t above looking into the 
hands of their adversaries. There are 
three parties in this country—Con- 
servatives, Whigs,and Radicals. The 
Whigs are the weakest and smallest, 
but they cheat at cards and come off 
winners. Talk of Lord Derby being 
in a minority—so he was, by half-a- 
dozen; but that was a minority of the 
wholehouse. The Whigsarenowhere, 
they are numerically so few, but by 
good tactics, they so manage matters 
as to govern the country by a minority 
that is actually less than either of the 
other parties.’ 

“T agree with him entirely,’ said 
the Commodore, “though I couldn’t 
express it as wellashedid. But here 
we are atthedocks. Beautiful docks, 
these, sir, as you will see anywhere, 
and lovely craft in them, too—ain’t 
they ?” 

“Do youmean those beautiful young 
ladies on the quay?” I said. “For if 
you do, I am of the same opinion— 
they are the best specimens of Eng- 
lish girls I have seen since my return.”’ 

“Ah,” he continued, “go where you 
will, sir, where will you see the like 
of Englishwomen? I am an old man 
now, but I have a good eye for ‘the 
lines,’ as we call them in a ship. 
Beautiful models, ain’t they? real 
clippers; it’s impossible to look on 
"em without loving ’em. Poor dear 
things! how many of them I have had 
under my charge afore now, taking 
them to Lisbon, Gibraltar, or Malta 
or to Alexander, to go to the East. I 
could tell you many very queer, and 
some very sad stories about some of 
my lady passengers that I took out 
with mein the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers. Some don’t go out, but are 
sent out to India, to try their fortune; 
others are engaged by letter to some 
old friend they had once known at 
home, who had offered to them through 
the post-office, and was accepted. 
They often changed their minds on 
the way out (for a quarter-deck is a 
famous place for love-making), and 
got married in the Mediterranean. I 
will give you some of their histories 
one of these days, Now, ain’t these 
splendid docks} They were incor- 
porated in 1836, and have a space 
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allotted to them of 208 acres. The 
quay line extends 4,200 feet. There 
are two portions, one enclosing six- 
teen acres, having eighteen feet of 
water at the lowest tides, with gates 
150 feet wide ; and the other, a close 
basin for ships to deliver their cargoes 
afloat. It is one of the noblest es- 
tablishments of the kind in Europe; 
and all this has sprung up from our 
Peninsular and Oriental Line using 
the port, which has been the making 
of Southampton. It was here that 
Canute sat in his arm-chair, to show 
his courtiers (after he gave up drink- 
ing and murder), that though he was 
a mighty prince, he could not control 
the advance of the sea.” 

“Well,” Isaid, “what Canutecould 
not do, your Dock Company has ac- 
complished. It has actually said to 
the sea, ‘thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther ; and the waves have obey- 
ed the mandate.” 

“They tell me,” said Rivers, “ that 
this has always been a noted place for 
expeditions to sail from, and for our 
enemies to attack. It was sacked in 
Edward the Third’s time ; and the 
son of the King of Sicily lost his life 
while plundering it. Henry the Fifth 


rendezvoused here, for the invasion of 


France ; and it’s my belief that these 
Johnny Crapauds, some foggy day or 
dark night will pay us a visit from 
Cherbourg. If they do, I hope the 
won’t fire a gun from the forts till 
every ship has got inside; and then 
we'll let aes know, that those who 
licked them at the Nile have left be- 
hind them children that can thrash 
them as well as their fathers did. 
The breed hasn’t run out, I can tell 
you. But it is time tomove on. Let 
us go now to Netley Abbey ; it is only 
three miles from the town.” 

“What a beautiful ruin,” I ex- 
claimed, when we reached the lovely 
spot; “I could linger here for hours. 
What a place to meditate in; to give 
license to the imagination ; and to en- 
deavour to realize it as it was in the 
olden time !” 

“Tt is like an old man,” said the 
Commodore, “ venerable for its age, 
and noble even in its dilapidations ; 
but it don’t do to inquire too closely 
into its past life. If you had seen 
such places as [ have on the Con- 
tinent, peopled as they now are, and 
in the way that this once was, it 
would knock all the romance out of 
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you, T can tell you. If these abbeys 
nad been in the same hands, and con- 
tinued in full occupation of the Church 
to this day, England would have re- 
mained stationary too. If Netley Ab- 
bey had continued as it was, so would 
Southampton (or Hanton, as it was 
then called). Poets and artists may 
have the abbey all to themselves, if 
they like; but give me the docks! 
I dare say it does make a good draw- 
ing ; but to my mind a bill of ex- 
change, or a cheque on Coutts, or 
Child’s, is the prettiest drawing in 
the world. The docks feed more men 
than all the abbeys and monasteries 
in this part of England put together 
ever did ; but if you intend to go up by 
the afternoon train, it is time for you 
to think of returning. We must finish 
our tour of inspection some other day.” 

On reaching the Southampton sta- 
tion, there was such a crowd of pas- 
sengers that our party could not be 
accommodated in any one carriage, 
and we severally seized upon any va- 
cant seats we could find. I thus be- 
came separated from my friends of 
the previous evening, and found my- 
self among a party from Winchester, 
who had been to see the Great Eastern, 
whose merits and defects they dis- 
cussed in that decided and satisfactory 
manner which those who have never 
seen a vessel before are alone com- 
petent todo. They were quite unani- 
mous in their opinion that, when rest- 
ing on the top of two waves, she 
would break asunder in the centre, 
collapse, and founder ; or, that if by 
any chance, while leaping like a kan- 
garoo from one mountain wave to 
another, she would fail to reach the 
receding one, she would inevitably 
plunge head foremost into the inter- 
vening gulf, and vanish from sight 
altogether; that she would either 
pitch into the waves, or the waves 
would pitch into her, and as hermodel 
was that of an egg, if she had ever 
the misfortune to be in a rolling sea, 
she would certainly roll over; al- 
though it was very doubtful whether 
her flat deck would permit her to 
come = again on the other side. A 
young lawyer, of a poetical turn of 
mind, amused the party by declaring 
she would make, in that case, an ex- 
cellent submarine palace for Nep- 
tune; and expressed his determina- 
tion, if she ever foundered, and her 
exact position could be ascertained, to 











visit her in a diving-bell. He hoped, 
he said, to be present at the first ball 
given by his marine majesty to the 
sea-nymphsof his court, and the young 
mermaid ladies, of whose luxuriant 
hair and extraordinary beauty, so 
much had been said and sung. He 
grew quite animated on the subject— 
“ Only think,” he said, “of John Dory 
swimming through a quadrille with 
Miss Ann Chovy, giving his neigh- 
bour a flip on the shoulder, and say- 
ing, ‘Stir, John, your fins, and give 
us a Highland fling.” He was of 
opinion that of flat fish there would, 
as a matter of course, be as many as 
in other courts, and cross old crabs 
too. Common plaices, he was sure, 
would be in abundance, as well as 
“goodold soles.” Bloaters, the alder- 
men of the sea, enjoy good eating, 
and are sure to be found at civic 
feasts. “What a glorious thing,” he 
exclaimed, “it would be to hear a real 
syren sing; wouldn’t it ?” 

“T suppose,” said the young lady to 
whom he addressed himself, with a 
wicked smile, “ that sharks, like law- 
yers, would also be plentiful there, 
seeking whom they could devour. 
But pray tell me,” she continued, 
“do you believe in mermaids?” 

“Do you believe in mermen?’ re- 
lied the barrister, “ because, you 
now, there can’t be one without the 

other.” 

“Tf that is the case,” she said, “I 
do. A merman must be a lawyer- 
like creature ; an amphibious animal, 
neither fish nor flesh—at once, a diver 
and a dodger. But really now, and 
without joking, do you believe there are 
such things or beings as mermaids ?” 

“Why not,” replied the young law- 
yer, who bore the allusions to his 
profession with great good-humour— 
‘Why not? A beaver, you know, is 
an animal, and a most clever and in- 

enious one too; an engineer, and 
builds a dam to make an artificial 
lake; an architect, and designs a 
house; acarpenter competent to build, 
and a mason, to plaister it ; and yet 
the tail of the beaver is a fish’s tail; 
has scales on it like a fish; and re- 
quires to be kept continually sub- 
merged in water. Why shouldn't a 
mermaid be a link between us and 
fishes, in the same way that a beaver 
is between animals and them?” 

“T didn’t ask,” the young lady re- 
torted, with some warmth, “why such 
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creatures should not be, but whether 
you believe they really do exist.” 

“Well,” he said, affecting to look 
wise, “not having seen, I don’t know ; 
and not knowing, I can’t say; but 
their existence appears to me to beas 
well authenticated as that of the sea- 
serpent. Hundreds of people declare 
they have seen the latter, among 
whom is a captain in the Royal Navy ; 
and Mr. Grattan, in his recent work 
on America, states, that all his family 
beheld the marine monster from their 
window at the inn at Nahant,in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, as plainly as they saw 
the water, or the ships in the har- 
bour. Now, Miss Mackay, the daugh- 
ter of a Scotch clergyman, the minis- 
ter of Reah, in the North of Scot- 
land, whose letter is preserved in the 
Annual Register, declared on oath 
that she and four other persons had 
the pleasure of contemplating a mer- 
maid for a whole hour, while disport- 
ing itself within a few yards of them, 
for their particular instruction and 
amusement. It was so near that they 
saw the colour of its eyes and hair ; 
and she describes it most minutely ; 
says she was particularly struck with 
its long taper fingers, lily-white arms, 
and magnificent neck and bust. This 
mermaid was, most probably, crossed 
in love, for it often placed its hand 
under its alabaster cheek, and floated 
pensively and thoughtfully on the 
water. So you see its existence is as 
well authenticated as that of the sea- 
serpent.” 

“Then you believe in them both ?”’ 
asked the young lady. 

“No indeed,’ he replied, “I do 
not. Professor Owen has proved that 
they not only do not, but that they 
cannot exist.” 

“Well, I don’t thank him,” re- 
joined the young lady, “for his de- 
monstration. I like to believe in sea- 
serpents, and mermaids, and ghosts, 
rn and all that sort of 
thing ; it excites and thrills me. I 
wouldn’t give up the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments for all the wise books 
Professor Owen ever wrote, or ever 
will write in his life. Now, there is 
that legend about Netley Abbey—no 
doubt it may be an invention, if you 
come to criticise it and ask for proof, 
but still it is a pretty little anti- 
quarian story, and I like to believe 
it; J don’t want to be undeceived. 
There is a moral attached to it, show- 
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ing that consecrated ground cannot be 
desecrated with impunity.” 

“T am not aware,’ said the lawyer, 
“to what you allude; but recollect 
I never believe any thing that is not 
proved.” 

“No,” she said, “nor do you be- 
lieve it when it is. Smethurst, you 
know, was found guilty of murder, so 
thought the judge, so thought the 
jury, and so did the public ; but Sir 

Jornewall Lewis said, ‘ If you call that 
man guilty of poisoning the body, 
what will you say of agitators who 
have poisoned the minds of the pub- 
lic? One is as innocent as the other, 
for no noxious drug can be found in 
the stomach of the one, or the brain 
of the other ; that, I suppose, you will 
call Home-Oftice logic ; won’t you ?”’ 

“Uncommon good,” said the law- 
yer; “but what is the tradition of 
Netley Abbey, that you wish to be- 
lieve if you can?” 

“Well,” she said, ‘ Netley Abbey, 
about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, was sold by Sir Bartlett Lacy to 
a Quaker builder, who had bought it 
for the purpose of using its materials 
in the way of his trade. Shortly af- 
terwards, the purchaser had a dream 
that he was taking down the arch 
over the east window, when the key- 
stone fell upon him and killed him. 
He related this dream to the cele- 
brated Dr. Isaac Watts, who was a 
native of Southampton, and, though 
a dissenter, was educated by a Church- 
man, and attached to the Establish- 
ment. When he heard of his dream, 
he advised him not to have any thing 
to do with the demolition of this 
house of the Lord. The Quaker, how- 
ever, ridiculed the idea of consecrated 
ground, as his successors, Bright and 
others have since done, and while pro- 
ceeding to take down the building, a 
stone from the arch of the east win- 
dow fell upon him and killed him. 
Netley Abbey still stands, but what 
would it have been without this tra- 
dition? Now, I like this little legend, 
it is charming, and I strive to believe 
it. The removal of the body of St. 
Swithin (who is our patron saint at 
Winchester) amid continued rains, 

ave rise to the popular story or pre- 
judice, that should St. Swithin’s day, 
the 15th of July, be wet, it will rain 
for forty days consecutively. I dare 
say you laugh at all this; but I wish 
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to think it true; and what is more, 
half the world believe in it. If I gave 
that up, pray what have you to give 
me in its place for a creed? It is safer 
and pleasanter to believe too much 
than too little. For instance, what 
a delightful thing it is to think we 
are under the protection of invisible 
agents! depend upon it, it has a be- 
neficial influence on the mind. Who 
would wish to be without a guardian 
angel—would you?” 

“No, indeed,” he said, with an ad- 
miring and affectionate look, “but I 
like a visible one, not spiritual, but 
substantial;’ and then he continued 
in an under tone, “such a one I know, 
and almost worship, but the worst of 
it is, I believe Iam more afraid of 
her than I should be of one from the 
other world. When I attempt to ad- 
dress her, and entreat her to take me 
under her guardianship, the words die 
ere they pass my lips,” [the younglady 
hung her head and blushed, | “I stare, 
stammer, and lookand feel like a fool.” 

“What a coward you are,” she re- 
plied, giving him a look of encourage- 
ment that invited confidence, “I 
should have thought a lawyer like 
you, who advocates the causes of 
others, would be eloquent when plead- 
ing his own. If you cannot speak, 
surely you can write. But, dear me! 
here we are at Winchester.” 

What an opportunity was thus lost ! 
He had evidently screwed himself up 
to the point, when his speech and his 
journey were thus unexpectedly 
broughttoanend. They both appeared 
loath to depart and to separate, but 
time and train wait for no one. 

This party had hardly left the car- 
riage before their seats were filled by 
the ladies with whom I had travelled 
the preceding day, and I heard the 
word “Shegog,” accompanied by a 
titter, repeated among the young la- 
dies as they recognised me as “the 
man with the funny name,” who had 
travelled with them the day before. 

“Ah,” said the elder lady, appar- 
ently resuming a conversation that 
had been interrupted by the stoppage 
of the train, “it was an extraordinary 
scene, and one I can never forget.” 

“To what scene do you allude, 
Aunt,” asked one of her young com- 
panions. 

“The annual election for the admis- 
sion of idiots into the asylum. It 
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was held in the London Tavern, in 
October last, and I attended it with a 
friend. As we ascended the stairs, of 
which there were three or four flights, 
printed placards were fastened to the 
walls, and even tied all round the 
hand-rail of the stairs. They consist- 
ed of earnest recommendations of the 
various distressing cases—‘ Vote for 
A. B., aged thirteen years, parents 
dead, supported by an aged grand- 
father who is now out of work.’ 

‘Your vote is earnestly entreated for 
C. D., father dead, mother keeps a 
mangle.’ And so on, up to one hun- 
dred and thirty-two equally afflicting 
cases, of which only twenty could be 
admitted into the asylum on this oc- 
casion. When we reached the elec- 
tion room, it was covered with, I 
should say, at least a hundred small 
tables, some of which exhibited two 
placards, others only one, similar to 
those on the staircase. At these ta- 


bles were seated the friends of the 
different unhappy candidates, for the 
purpose of receiving and collecting 
votes and proxies, which from time 
to time were transmitted to the poll- 
ing officers at the upper end of the 


room. But the touters played a pro- 
minent part in this strange scene, and 
their language sounded very extraor- 
dinary to my uninitiated ears. ‘I want 
twenty idiots,’ said one, ‘have you any 
tospare? I'll give you twenty infant 
orphans for them.’ ‘No, I want a 
hundred idiots myself.” ‘Well, Ill 
tell you what I will do, Pll lend you 
ten idiots if you can give me fifteen 
indigent blind.’ ‘Done! write outan 
IOU and Ill sign it, and give me 
the idiots at once.’ 

“One of the most touchingincidents 
was a poor, dear little deaf and dumb 
child, perambulating the room with a 
relative, soliciting votes for her own 
admission into a Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, by talking with her fingers. 
I think she was one of the most beau- 
tiful and interesting little creatures I 
ever beheld. The election continued 
from twelve till two o’clock ; I did not 
wait to see its close, but as the time 
drew near for its termination, tears of 
disappointment and distress were 
visible in the eyes of the friendless 
and unsuccessful poor. It is anexcel- 
lent institution, but, like many others 
in this charitable country, is suscepti- 
ble of improvement in its manage- 
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ment. For instance, I think the poor 
idiots, when once admitted, should be 
maintained through life, instead of 
being liable to dismissal, unless re- 
elected at the end of every five or 
seven years, I forget which. But 
none of these suffering people gave 
vent to their grief as Lady Sarah did 
this morning. ‘Oh, Martha,’ she 
said, as she burst into my room, ‘this 
is a dreadful business. Lord Pole- 
berry is quite dead, Lady Middleton 
as black and soft as if she had been 
boiled, and Prince Frederick William 
will never recover! What terrible de- 
struction!’ This observation seemed 
to wake up an elderly gentlemen from 
a reverie in which he was indulging. 
He was evidently a clergyman, znd of 
that class, too, which commends itself 
to our affection by its total exemption 
from party badges of any kind. He 
was neither attired in the distinctive 
dress of the High or Low Church 
party, but habited like a parson of 
the oldschool. His manner and gene- 
ral appearance indicated the gentle- 
man, while his placid countenance and 
expansive forehead exhibited at once 
benevolence and intelligence. He 
looked like an ingenuous and simple- 
minded man, clever, but not acute; a 
man of God, but not a man of the 
world : in short, it was impossible to 
look upon him without seeing who 
and what he was. 

“Ts it the cholera, Madam?” said he, 
in great alarm; “‘ what is the cause 
of this sad and sudden mortality ?” 

“ Frost,’ replied the lady, who 
seemed to think her companion was 
not quite sane. “ Frost, sir; it has 
ruined thegardens for the year. Even 
the chrysanthemums are all injured.” 

“Oh,” he said, with great apparent 
relief, “is that all?’ 

“You would not say that, sir, if 
you were fond of a flower-garden. I 
cannot conceive a greater infliction in 
its way. After you have spent all 
winter and spring in planning out 
your garden, arranging the edgings, 
inventing ribbons, producing effects, 
and harmony of colours, having wor- 
ried through the labours of planting 
out, and settled which is to occupy 
the same bed.” (Here a slight smile 
passed over his reverence’s face, as if 

e was amused at her excitement, or 
her phraseology ; but he instantly re- 
pressed it, and she proceeded without 
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noticing it) “Having fought and 
conquered your gardener, vanquished 
slugs, overcome drought, checked 
thrips and caterpillars, removed the 
dead and dying, and supplied their 
places, producing thereby a blaze of 
beauty ; after having satisfied your 
own critical taste, and astonished and 
delighted your friends, to find on wak- 
ing some fine sunshiny morning, that 
a frost, like that of last night, had 
destroyed it. Oh, sir, you wouldn’t 
say ‘is that all? It precipitates the 
winter: it is sudden death. Dying, 
falling leaves are enough to try the 
patience of any floriculturist in the 
world. Sweep, sweep, sweep, and 
still the lawn is untidy ; every puff of 
wind scatters them like flakes of 
snow; but that,” she remarked, with 
a supercilious toss of her head, which 
showed that she had not forgotten his 
exclamation, “‘isthat all’”—*“ but that, 
I suppose, you will say, is the order of 
nature, and if they add to our labours, 
their variegated hues, ere they fall, 
contribute also to the beauty of the 
scene. But, sir, an early and unex- 
pected frost, like that we have just 
experienced, brings death and destruc- 
tion to plants, and is indeed a cala- 
mity that requires a large stock of 
philosophy to bear.” 

“T can easily understand your feel- 
ings, madam,” said her clerical friend, 
“for I am very fond of a garden my- 
self ; itis an innocent, an interesting, 
and instructive pursuit. When you 
spoke of Lord Poleberry being dead, 
and Lady Middleton in extremis, I 
took it literally, and not in reference 
to geraniums and verbenas. I beg 
your pardon for the mistake, but at 
the time I was thinking of something 
else, and the suddenness of the remark, 
though not addressed to me, startled 
me; for his Lordship, though deficient 
in judgment, means well, and is, I 
believe, a very good man. His zeal is 
without knowledge, and not always 
tempered with discretion; but his 
energies are directed to laudable ob- 
jects, and he would be a serious loss 
to the country.” He then discussed 
the respective merits of all the varie- 
ties of roses, calceolarias, dahlias, &c., 
&c., in a manner that showed he was 
quite a master of the subject. ‘“ Yes,” 
be said, “I can well sympathize with 
you, madam, in the destruction ocea- 
sioned by the frost of last night ; but 
it is emblematical of that death which 
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terminates all our fondest hopes and 
dearest affections. Every thing re- 
minds us of this invariable law of na- 
ture, whether it be gradual decay or 
sudden destruction.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “we know 
that; but still it is no less vexa- 
tious. I lost all my wall-fruit this 
spring by a late frost, and now our 
flowers are all destroyed by an early 
one. It is very easy to say, ‘is that 
all?’ but you little know ~ truth of 
your statement. ‘It is all, fruit and 
flowers together, what is ” there left 
worth having, when you are deprived 
of both; and you must excuse me, it 
is not the law of nature; if it was, we 
should provide against it, or submit 
to it with patience. It is an unex- 
pected irregularity that makes it so 
vexatious.” 

He bowed civilly to her, but went 
on, without replying to her testy ob- 
servations—“ The laws of the seasons 
are not immutable; and yet there is 
no reason, because all is transitory 
here below, why we should not inte- 
rest ourselves in every thing around 
us. The garden survives many more 
active pursuits, and furnishes occu- 
pation and amusement at a period of 
life when excitement ceases to minis- 
ter to our pleasures. Flowers are the 
gift of God; and His infinite wisdom, 
goodness, and power, are as diseern- 
ible in them as in the stars that glit- 
ter in the firmament—they both de- 
light and instruct us. In their fra- 
grance and beauty, they are emblems 
of purity, and in their decay and 
vernal reappearance, they are typical 
of a resurrection. It is a conviction 
of this nature that has induced man- 
kind from the earliest period to plant 
them on the graves of their departed 
friends.” 

“Then,” said the lady, pointing to 
the Cemetery at Woking, with a 
mingled feeling of pique and civility, 
“that place, I should suppose, is one 
that would excite the most agreeable 
and tender thoughts in your mind.” 

“No,” hesaid, “I approve of it, but 

I do not admire it. It is a necessary 

rovision for the relief of a metropolis 
fike London, or any other large city, 
for intramural burials are found to be 
destructive of health; but they fail 
to attract us like the old rural church- 
yards to which we and our forefathers 
have been accustomed. The more 
you decorate them the more repulsive 
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they become. Rare exotic trees, 
flowering shrubs, gay flowers, and 
the tricks of landscape gardening are 
not in keeping with the place. We 
forget that we are wandering through 
the city of the dead, the last resting- 
place of mortality; and yet there is 
something in the tombs, urns, and 
tablets around us, that destroys the il- 
lusion of ornamental pleasure-grounds. 
It is neither a burial-place nor a 
garden : it is too gay and smiling 
tor the one, and too lonely and melan- 
choly for the other. Our reflections 
are diverted by the gaudy parterres, 
and our pleasurable enjoyments de- 
stroyed by the mementoes of death. 
Bridal flowers decorate the tomb, and 
headstones, with learned or rustic in- 
scriptions, label the rhododendrons 
and azaleas. These cemeteries are in 
most cases too distant to be visited by 
the relations and friends of the poor ; 
and in all countries the affections of 
the heart are more intense and more 
durable where the soil is not sufti- 
ciently rich toforce up luxuriant weeds 
to choke their growth. In the great 
estuary of an overgrown city like 
London, men are drawn into the vor- 
tex of a whirlpool, in which they dis- 
appear, and are forgotten for ever. 
People are too busy to think, and 
where there is no reflection there is 
no feeling. The grave engulfs the 
body, and the cemetery engulfs the 
grave. Death is an incident—food 
and shelter, a necessity. Grief is, 
therefore, a luxury that is denied to 
poverty. All are in the current at 
the same time, and self-preservation 
leaves but little opportunity to watch 
the struggles or disappearance of 
others. No; the cemetery has no 
attraction for me. Its decorations, 
like a ball-room, are not in keeping, 
and do not harmonize with a widow’s 
weeds, or the mourning of orphans 
and parents. But there is something 
in the dear old rural churchyard that 
has an indescribable effect on me; my 
earliest recollections are connected 
with it; my thoughtless childhood 
was first awakened to a sense of mor- 
tality by the mournful processions that 
repaired thither, and the sad and 
lonely visits of those, who, bereaved 
of their relatives, poured forth their 
sorrows and affections over the graves 
of those they had loved so well. The 
churchyard has a moral influence on 
the mind; it suggests to us the frail 
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and uncertain tenure of our own lives; 
it bids us prepare to follow our de- 
parted friends, to emulate their vir- 
tues, and to fix our hopes on a re- 
union in a better and happier world. 
It is, besides, the greeting place of 
the villagers and parishioners, where 
their mutual afflictions receive mutual 
sympathy, where the voice of discord 
isunknown, and ‘the short and simple 
annals of the poor’ are registered in 
the memory of those who will deliver 
them as traditions to succeeding ge- 
nerations. The place has around it 
a holy and a salutary influence that 
well prepares the congregation for 
entering the sacred edifice, in which 
as children they were brought to the 
baptismal font, and made members of 
the Church of God. All these inci- 
dents and accessories of a rustic 
churchyard do not exist in a ceme- 
tery. The ‘Dead Train’ at once ap- 
pals you and distracts your attention; 
it appals you, as an evidence of great 
mortality. The number of corpses, 
like those on a battle-field, attest the 
awful contest between life and death 
that continually rages in the city; but 
the heart becomes hardened by the 
daily spectacle, and the gaudy appear- 
ance of the place withdraws your 
attention from the moral it should 
suggest. Grief seeks seclusion; and 
though it may be alleviated by the 
presence and atfectionate sympathy of 
sorrowing friends, it instinctively 
shrinks from the public gaze. 

“The speed of a railway is so unlike 
the slow and measured tread of the 
rustic procession, one cannot but feel 
that it bears too strong a resemblance 
to the ordinary business of life; while 
the short and hurried sepulture, and 
the rapid departure of the mourners, 
gives the affair more the appear- 
ance of the embarkation, than the 
burial of a relative. The graves are 
seldom visited again—time and ex- 
pense, in most instances, deprive the 
poor of even this sad consolation—- 
and they are compelled to regard the 
loss of a deceased friend in the light 
of one who lies buried in a foreign 
land. As I have before said, the af- 
fections of the poor are more intense 
and more durable than those of the 
rich, because they are more depen- 
dent upon each other. They have but 
few to love them, and of those few 
not one can be spared, without the 
rupture of many ties. These distant 
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cemeteries are grievous affairs tothem, 
I assure you, and it is only those who, 
like myself, have ministered among 
them, that,can fully comprehend and 
enter into their feelings.”’ 

All this was said with a simple 
earnestness and mildness of man- 
ner, that showed how habitual such 
thoughts were to his mind, how little 
accustomed he was to travelling, and 
to the desultory conversation or con- 
strained silence of railway passengers. 
The ladies who had been so impatient 
and excited by the account of the 
destruction of the garden the previous 
evening, now listened with deep in- 
terest to those observations of the 
old clergyman, who, by the softness 
and sweetness of his voice, and his 
unaffected and winning demeanour, 
had interested us all in his favour. 

“T never considered the subject in 
that light,” said the old lady. “We 
know that the increased and increas- 
ing population of the large towns de- 
mand the formation of cemeteries, but 
still it does appear to me that the 
decoration of them is well-suited to 
the object for which they are formed, 
they cannot be viewed without a cer- 
tain degree of awe—they evince, at 
least, a respect for the dead; but, as 
you say, the salutary effect of the 
churchyard is lost. The graves are 
so numerous that individuality is as 
much destroyed as it is in the crowds 
of the metropolis ; the moral, as you 
justly observe, is gone.” 

“Talking of the ‘moral,’ madam,” 
he inquired, “were you ever in the 
churchyard of Montgomery, in North 
Wales? or were you acquainted with 
the rector of the adjoining parish, the 
Reverend Mr. Price ?’’* 

“No,” she said, “I never was in 
Montgomery, but I had the pleasure 
of knowing the gentleman to whom 
you allude. He was a remarkably 
clever, well-informed person, and one 
of the most striking and effective 
preachers I ever met with. Poor 
man! he is now dead, and I am not 
acquainted with even the name of his 
successor.” 

“Yes,” continued the Clergyman, 
“he was a man of rare endowments— 
he was an old college chum of mine. 
If you were intimate with him, 
madam, he, perhaps, may have told 
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you the remarkable story of the 
*Robber’s Grave.’” 

“No,” said the lady, “I never 
heard it; would you be obliging 
enough to relate it to me.” 

Bowing assent, the clergyman pro- 
ceeded :—“ In the year 1819, there was, 
in the neighbourhood of Montgomery, 
an ancient manor-house, called Oak- 
field, which, like many of those old 
structures, losing its original import- 
ance from the increased size and con- 
venience of modern buildings, had 
been converted into a farm-house. 
The late occupant, one James Morris, 
had been an indolent and somewhat 
dissipated man ; the farm consequently 
fell into neglect, and became unprofit- 
able, and he died in debt, leaving his 
wife and an only daughter in posses- 
sion of the place. Shortly after his 
death, the widow took into her em- 
ployment a young man from Stafford- 
shire, of the name of John Newton, 
the hero of this little story, who had 
been strongly recommended to her by 
her brother; and well and faithfully 
did he discharge his duties as bailiff, 
fully justifying the praise and recom- 
mendations she received with him. 
He was an utter stranger in that part 
of the country, seemed studiously to 
shun all acquaintance with his neigh- 
bours, and to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the interests of his employer. 
He never left home but to visit the 
neighbouring fairsand markets, and to 
attend the parish church, where his 
presence was regular, and his conduct 
devout. In short, though highly cir- 
cumspect in his behaviour on all oc- 
casions, he was a melancholy, reserved 
man ; and even the clergyman of the 
parish, to whom he was always most 
respectful in his demeanour, entirely 
failed in his endeavours to cultivate 
an acquaintance with him. The farm, 
under his management, had improved, 
and become profitable; and the cir- 
cumstances of Mrs. Morris were, by 
his assiduity and skill, both prosper- 
ous and flourishing. In this manner 
more than two years had passed, and 
the widow began to regard him more 
as a friend and benefactor than a 
servant ; and was not sorry to observe 
her daughter’s growing affection for 
him, which appeared to be reciprocal. 
Oneevening, in November, 1821, being 


* The Rev. Mr. Price furnished the author with these particulars, and some 
further details, which are too minute for insertion. 
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detained longer than usual by busi- 
ness, at Welshpool, Newton set out, 
about six o’clock, to walk home to 
Oakfield. It was an exceedingly dark 
night, and he never reached home 
again. The family became very anx- 
ious, and upon inquiring early the fol- 
lowing morning at Welshpool, they 
ascertained that he had been brought 
back to that town, not long after his 
departure from it, by two men, named 
Parker and Pearce, who charged him 
with highway robbery, accompanied 
by violence, an offence then punish- 
able with death. At the trial at the 
next assizes he was pronounced guilty, 
on the testimony of these two persons, 
which was clear, positive, and con- 
sistent throughout, was sentenced to 
be hanged, and left for execution. 
He employed no counsel, and called 
no witnesses in his defence ; but upon 
being asked by the judge, in the usual 
form, ‘if he had any thing to say why 
sentence of death should not be pass- 
ed upon him?’ he made in substance 
the following extraordinary speech :— 
‘ My lord, it is evident all I could say 
in opposition to such testimony would 
be vain and hopeless. The witnesses 
are men of respectability, and their 
evidence has appeared plain and con- 
clusive, and my most solemn protes- 
tations of innocence could avail me 
nothing. I have called no witnesses 
to character, and upon such evidence 
the jury could pronounce no other 
verdict. I blame them not. From 
my soul, too, I forgive those men, 
upon whose false testimony I have 
been convicted. But, my lord, I pro- 
test most solemnly before this court, 
before your lordship, and above all, 
before that God in whose presence I 
must shortly appear, I am entirely 
guiltless of the crime for which I am 
about to suffer. I have produced no 
one to speak in my behalf. Two 
years have scarcely passed since I 
came into this country, an utter 
stranger. I have made no acquaint- 
ance here, beyond the household in 
which I have been employed, and 
where I have endeavoured to dis- 
charge my duties faithfully, honestly, 
and well. Although I dare not hope, 
and do not wish that my life should 
be spared, yet it is my devout and 
earnest desire that the stain of this 
crime may not rest upon my name. 
I devoutly hope that my good mis- 
tress, and her kind and excellent 
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daughter, may yet be convinced that 
they have not nourished and be- 
friended a highway robber. I have, 
therefore, in humble devotion, offered 
a prayer to heaven, and I believe it 
has been heard and accepted. I ven- 
ture to assert that, if I am innocent 
of the crime for which I suffer, the 
grass, for one generation at least, will 
not cover my grave. My lord, I 
await your sentence without a mur- 
mur, without a sorrow. And I de- 
voutly pray that all who hear me 
now may repent of their sins, and 
meet me again in heaven.’ 

“The unfortunate man was con- 
demned and executed, and was buried 
in Montgomery churchyard. Thirty 
years had passed away when I saw it, 
in company with ne Eliot Warbur- 
ton, and the grass had not then covered 
his grave. It is situated in a remote 
corner of the churchyard, far removed 
from all other graves. It is not a 
raised mound of earth, but is even 
with the surrounding ground, which 
is, for some distance, especially lux- 
uriant, the herbage being rich and 
abundant. Numerous attempts have, 
from time to time, been made by some 
who are still alive, and others who 
have passed away, to bring grass upon 
that bare spot. Fresh soil has been 
frequently spread upon it, and seeds 
of various kinds have been sown, but 
not a blade had there ever been known 
to spring from them, and the soil soon 
became a smooth, cold, and stubborn 
clay. With respect to the unhappy 
witnesses, it appears that Parker's 
ancestors had once owned Oakfield, 
and that he had hoped, by getting rid 
of Newton, to remove the main ob- 
stacle there was to his repossessing 
it, and that Pearce had, at the time of 
Mr. Morris’ death, aspired to the hand 
of his daughter, in whose affections 
he felt he had been supplanted by 
poor Newton. The former soon left 
the neighbourhood, became a drunken 
and dissolute man, and was ultimately 
killed in some limeworks, while in 
the act of blasting a rock. Pearce 
grew sullen and dispirited, his very 
existence seemed a burden to him, 
and as the old sexton of Montgomery 
expressed it, ‘he wasted away from 
the face of the earth.’” 

“What a strange and interesting 
story, sir,” said the lady; “do you 
know in what condition the grave 
now is?” 
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“T have not seen it,’ he replied, 
“since the period I mentioned, which, 
I think, was in 1850, but I have 
heard that some person has since 
covered it with thick turf, which has 
united itself with the surrounding 
grass, except at the head, which is 
still withered and bare, as if scorched 
with lightning. The prayer, however, 
of poor Newton, that his grave might 
remain uncovered for at least one gen- 
eration, has been heard, and his mem- 
ory vindicated in a most remarkable 
manner. The name given to the grave 
was singularly inappropriate, it should 
have been called ‘the grave of the 
innocent. The widow, with her 
daughter, left Oakfield, and went to 
reside with her brother. For some 
weeks after poor Newton’s burial, it 
is said his grave was, from time to 
time, found strewed with wild flowers, 
by whom done was unknown. But it 
was observed that after Jane Morris 
had left the neighbourhood, not a 
flower was found upon the grave! As 
I said before, poor Eliot Warburton 
went with us to see it. He gazed 
upon that bare spot with a hallowed 
reverential emotion. What sacred 


thoughts passed through his mind 
during those few brief moments I 


cannot tell. But he promised me he 
would, when he next came into the 
neighbourhood, visit it again, and 
write and publish the story. Poor 
fellow; he came not; the relentless 
waves have closed over him! What 
a beautiful and affecting narrative 
would the simple facts, told by him, 
have given to the world!” 

He had hardly concluded his nar- 
rative, ere wereached Kingston, where 
he took leave of us. 

“ Aunty,” said one of the young 
ladies, “what a dear old man that is; 
did you ever hear a more interesting 
story? I wonder what his name is! 
How could you be so rude to him, 
when he misunderstood you about the 
flowers? Couldn’t we find out from 
the rector who he is, and all about 
him? Do try, aunt.” 

But her entreaties were cut short, 
by the reappearance of Mr, Peabody, 
from another part of the train, who 
was 80 conyulsed with laughter, he 
could scarcely speak. Taking the seat 
recently occcupied by the clergyman, 
he bent forward, and striking his open 


hand on his knee with great anima- 
tion, he said: 
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‘kees, can do. 
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“By gum, Squire Shegog, we have 
had the greatest bobbery of a shindy 
in our carriage you ever heard in all 
your born days. Did you hear the 
Sm Y? 

“No,” I said, “we heard nothing 
extraordinary here.” 

“Well,” said he, “the train was so 
crowded this morning, that though I 
had a first-class ticket I had to put up 
with a seat in the second, or be left 
behind. Well, we got rid of all those 
that were in our box at Winchester, 
but two—one wasa thin, pale, student- 
looking chap, who, if he hadn’t seen 
his best days, wasn’t like to find them 
here below at all. He was an inoffen- 
sive kind of a feller that wouldn’t say 
boo to a goose—the other was a cap 
sheaf crittur, that thought himself a 
beauty without paint, and was better 
and finer than his neighbours. He 
had a beard that wouldn’t acknow- 
ledge the corn to no man’s, and the 
way it was beargreased, or iled, or 
Cologned, or musked, or what not, was 
a caution to atar-brush. Every now 
and then he passed the thumb and 
forefinger of his right hand over his 
lips as if to give room for showing his 
teeth to advantage; and I must say 
his mug resembled a Skye terrier’s as 
near as could be, while a pair of little 
ferret eyes watched over all as if they 
were guarding this precious anointed 
face. Well, what does I do, but take 
out my cigar case and make prepara- 
tion for smoking, in that cool way, 
you know, that nobody but us, Yan- 
Sais I to the invalid, 
‘have you any objection to smoking ? 
‘No,’ sais he, ‘I rather likethe flavour 
of a good Havannah.’ Well, if he 
had said no, I'd have given up, for I 
scorn to take advantage of helpless 
people like women, niggers, and hos- 
pital folks. Then I turned to Skye, 
‘have you any objection? sais I. 
‘Most decidedly,’ he said. ‘ Well, I 
know some does dislike it,’ sais I, and 
I struck a light and began to smoke. 
‘Didn’t I tell youl objected to it? 
sais he. ‘You did.’ ‘Then why do 
you persist in such an indecent man- 
ner? ‘Because,’ sais I, ‘I never could 
bear perfumes, they make me faint ; 
and your beard is so scented, I am 
obliged to use tobacco in self-defence. 
If you will stick your beard out of the 
window on that side, and let the breeze 
sweep away its horrid smell, ll put 
my head out of the one on this side 
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and let the odoriferous smoke go clear.’ 
‘If you don’t take that cigar out of 
your mouth,’ sais he, ‘I'll take it out 
for you.’ ‘My friend,’ saisI,‘(oh! how 
that horrid perfume chokes me) be- 
fore you go to try that game, recollect 
two can play at it. Look at me and 
take my measure, and see if I ama 
man that you can handle (phew! what 
is that tarnal scent you have about 
your pendable? it beats all natur.)’ 
‘We shall settle this,’ he said, when 
the train stops, ‘I have no idea of be- 
ing insulted in this way.’ ‘Nor I, 
either,’ sais I; ‘I have paid for a seat 
in the first-class, where gentlemen go, 
and here I am thrust into this second- 
rate carriage along with a man that 
looks for all the world as if he had 
just escaped from his keeper.’ See- 
ing bullying was no go, he put on his 
cap, folded his arms, shut his eyes for 
fear the smoke would make them look 
more bloodshot than they were by na- 
ture, pressed his lips together as tight 
as if he had put an hydraulic screw 
on’em, and composed himself fora nap. 
When we got to Basingstoke (wasn’t 
that the name ¢) he and the pale faced 
man were both fast asleep, so I slips 
out quietly and gets into the next divi- 
sion of the carriage. Arter a while I 
peeps over the back, and seeing they 
were still inthe Land of Nod, I lights 
a Vesuvius match, pitched it through 
the division, let it fall on his beard, 
and then dodged down again and told 
the people in my carriage what I had 
done, and why I did it, and they all 
entered into the joke as good-natured 
as you please. In less than half no 
time, I heard an awful row between 
the two I had left in the next car- 
riage—both were singing out murder 
at the top end of their voices. Skye 
terrier woke up, feeling the frizzle in 
his beard, and thought ’tother fellow 
had been tryin to cut his throat, so he 
yelled out murder ade a spring at 
sick man, caught nim by the neck 
cloth, and nearly choked him, while 
invalid thinking he was mad, and ex- 
pecting to be killed right off, squeaked 
out murder too. There they were 
like two dogs, standin on their hind 
legs, showin’ their teeth, snarlin’, snap- 
pin’, and biting like all possessed. 
“Your beard is afire,’ said Pale- 
face. ‘It was you that did it, then,’ 
said Skye. ‘No, it warn’t,’ said I, 
looking over the division that separ- 
ated us, ‘it’s spontaneous combustion. 
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The spirit of the Cologne has set the 
bear’s grease in a flame, shut your 
mouth, or it will burn your innerds. 
Here’s my Arkansas toothpick, give 
Skye a dig in the ribs with it, or he’ll 
be the death of you. No, stand on 
one side, I'll give him ashot with my 
revolver, he is as mad as a polar bear 
dancin on hot iron. I knew he was 
crazy when I first see’d him, he’s 
dodged his keeper, and slipt out of 
an asylum. Creation! Man, why 
don’t you put out the fire that’s friz- 
zlin your beard? You look for all 
the world like a pig that’s gettin his 
bristles singed off” Then we all set 
up a great shout at him, and even 
Paleface laughed. 

“When westopped at thestation, he 
charged me with smoking, and invalid 
with setting fire to him; but we both 
agreed and affirmed he was an es- 
caped lunatic, and everybody larfed 
like any thing, and then we left him, 
lookin like a caution to a singed cat. 
If he warn’t a madman, when he 
came into the carriage, I'll be hanged 
if he didn’t rave like one, when he 
left it. Why on airth can’t people go 
through life like sensible folks? The 
voyage we have to make is soon over, 
why not lay in a large stock of good- 
humour, patience, and above all, con- 
sideration for the other passengers. 
Storms, tempests, accidents, and what 
not, will occur in spite of us; but 
why not enjoy fine weather, fair 
winds, and the fellowship of others, 
when we can. 

“That’s my philosophy at any rate. 
It’s no use for folks to stick them- 
selves upabove their fellow-travellers. 
High peaks are covered with ice and 
snow, and are everlasting cold. But 
the glades that lie at the foot of the 
mountains, bear grapes, and produce 
oranges, figs, and all manner of plea- 
sant fruits. Them that like to go up, 
and soar aloft with the eagles and 
vultures are welcome to their cold 
perch and their grand views; but 
give me the brook and the valley, and 
the happy and genial folks, that in- 
habit the lowlands.” 

“A very pretty idea,” said one of 
the nieces.” 

“ And a very charming young lady 
that says so,” replied Peabody. 

“Tickets, if you please.” 

We all know what that means. The 
journey is over. 
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THE mountain-woods ascending and ascending, 
Sweep with their tall heads the high misty skies, 
Which loftier in their lowest skirts arise 
Than of this earth the highest heights, vain tending 
Heav’nward, though with heav’n’s boundless glories blending 
Their tops betimes, yet but a fond emprize, 
For heav’n in humblest mien earth’s pride defies, 
And scorns, though soaring cloud-capt and heav'n rending. 


So man would be as God, so idly seek 

The Infinite by wisdom to explore, 

When he should but in prostrate love adore 
That glorious name of names with rev’rence meek, 


Nor hope in hopeless hope to the sublime 
Of Deity presumptuously to climb. 


il. 


Swift o’er the glancing streams the quick beams run, 
With foot-prints light as the invisible air, 
As if the never-wearying ripples were 

Bright crystal steps of glory, whereupon 

They tripp’d all joyous and exulting down 
Descending as by magic stair on stair, 
To seek with restless speed the valleys fair, 

That slanting and still slanting seem to shun 


The uplands and the azure-mantled hills, 
From whence in busy and untiring flow, 
Roll down these glitt’ring and life-giving rills 

Into the bosom of the plain below. 
Where as the deep’ning channel gradual fills 
The waters, like a Sabbath, calmer grow. 


Ii. 


In doubtful mood, half waking and half sleeping, 
In twilight’s transient pause th’ oblivious day 
Tiews, yet views dimly, the sun’s flick’ring ray, 
V , yet dimly, the sun’s flick’ring ray 
A dark’ning light of heav’n’s vast chamber peepin 
A dark’ning light of | i t chamt I 
Through slumb’rous clouds wide curtaining and o’ersweeping 
The gorgeous many-colour’d west, till they 
Grow slowly faint, as brightly fades away 
That boundless beam of light that watch was keeping. 


And through their airy drapery timid shone 
Awhile with glimm’ring, hopeless-smiling beam, 
Now quench’d, as ’twere, in grief and utter night, 
While pearly moon or star-gem there is none 
To lend one passing or one joyous gleam, 
Till morn restores and God says—“ Be there light.” 
VOL. LIV.—NO, CCOXXIV. 4s 
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Heav’n’s sapphire concave—clear, yet sadly clear— 
With clouds seems brimming o’er th’ horizon wide, 
Which soon in copious or in scanty tide, 

The thirsty fields shall disappoint or cheer. 

While in the hollow of heav’n’s ambient sphere, 

Near to the deep-blue zenith’s dazzling pride, 
Whit’ning and bright’ning all heav’n’s boundless side, 
Stray curdling clouds, like trothing waves, appear, 


That lightly stain, yet beautifully stain, 
The radiance of the azure-bending sky, 


And o’er each hill, and o’er each flow’ry plain, 
And o’er each streamlet gliding gently by, 


Shed down a calm and peaceful influence, 
Like heav’n’s immortal joys to mortal sense. 
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On the 17th of February, 1792, Mr. 
Pitt arose in his place as First Minis- 
ter in the House of Commons, and in 
the course of a long financial expla- 
nation, made use of the following 
words :— 

‘*T am not, indeed, presumptuous 
enough to suppose, that when I name 
fifteen years, I am not naming a period 
in which events may arise which hu- 
man foresight cannot reach and which 
may baffle all our conjectures. We must 
not count with certainty on a continu- 
ance of our present prosperity during 
such an interval; but unquestionably, 
there never was a time in the history of 
this country, when, from the situation 
of Europe, we might more reasonably 
expect fifteen years of peace, than we 
may at the present moment.”* 


On the 1st of February, 1793, the 
same Minister came down tothe House 
with amessage from the Crown, calling 
upon the Commons “to enable his Ma- 
jesty to make a further augmentation 
of his forces by sea and land;” and on 
the 12th of February, the same Mr. 
Pitt who had looked upon war as a 
contingency, “which human foresight 

could not ree ach, and which baffled ; all 
conjecture,” came down with another 
message from the Crown, announcing 
a war with France. 


* ** Pitt’s Speeches,” vol. 
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And thus commenced the war of 
1793. 

Although our sympathies with Mr. 
Pitt are not of the widest nor the 
warmest, we have not quoted the 
above remarkable vaticination which 
occurs in one of the grandest and 
gravest speeches of the illustrious 
orator, with any idea of raising a 
laugh at his expense, but rather to 
gather a lesson by which both rulers 
and ruled will do well to profit in these 
our days. The Cheaciliet af the Ex- 
chequer assured his hearers, at the 
Mansion House, on the ninth of last 
month, that there was every probabi- 
lity of ‘the maintenance of peace, and 
that Gov ernment re ceived the “most 
pacific assurances” from all the powers 
of Europe. The value to be attached to 
such declarations—which the speaker 
himself reduced to their feeblest form 
by connecting them with the stereo- 
typed phraseology of a speech from 
the throne—may be estimated by con- 
trasting them with the far more vehe- 
ment language of Mr. Pitt in the year 
1792. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis, how- 
ever, we are happy to say, did not 
content himself with utte ring mean- 
ingless assurances of the continuance 
of } peace: he, at the same time, took 


i., p. 349, second edition. 
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care to tell us that Government con- 
sidered the best ground and guarantee 
for that assurance was to be found in 
preparation for war. Nor was this 
all: by squeezing the almost dry pulp 
of this mansion-house lemon, we are 
able to extract something more. 
Though we were not explicitly told, 
yet we were left to infer that when 
the time and invitation came, Eng- 
land would not, in principle, refuse to 
be present at the Congress to be hol- 
den on the affairs of Italy. 

We confess, then, that we are hope- 
ful: hopeful that out of the nettle 
danger Great Britain will pluck the 
flower safety. It is scarcely too 
much to say that at this momentous 
crisis in the history of Europe, the 
whole turn and tide of events de- 
pend on the conduct of our Govern- 
ment. On the one hand, the slightest 
evidence of any half-hearted remiss- 
ness in placing the country, once and 
for ever, in a proper state of defence, 
irrespective of any immediate pros- 
pect of an attack from no matter what 
quarter, will increase a hundred- 
fold the probability of that attack 
being ae On the other hand, the 


slightest deflection from the principle 
announced through various minis- 
terial organs of not tolerating any 
forcible intervention in the internal 
affairs of Central Italy, will do far 
more towards aggravating the evils of 
that unhappy country than all the in- 


ni 


trigues of France and Austria com- 
bined. With regard to the former of 
these two points it would seem that 
the vigour which has been shown in 
putting the country into an adequate 
state of defence, and in organizing 
corps of volunteers, has not been 
without its effects on our neighbours. 
Most of our readers will have had 
their attention called to two most re- 
markable letters written by one of 
the greatest publicists of France, M. 
Michel Chevalier, on the relations 
between the two countries. The 
author is a staunch partisan of peace, 
not merely because war with Great 
Britain would be the most wanton 
violation of the dearest interests of 
humanity and civilization, but, also, 
because it is his conviction, founded 
on the experience gathered from a re- 
cent séjour amongst us, that we 
should, in plain language, be very 
ugly customerstodeal with. Amidthe 
rabid attacks of the Constitutionnel 
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and the Univers, and the less overt, 
but scarcely less venomous, insinua- 
tions of the Journal des Debats, it 
is a pleasure to read such a manly 
exposé of our real position; such a 
frank admission that we are but 
doing what is essential to our very 
existence as a naval power. One 
passage of these remarkable letters 
we cannot refrain from extracting. 
After stating that all our armaments 
are of a purely defensive character, 
and that no government has any right 
to take umbrage at their being carried 
on, M. Michel Chevalier adds as fol- 
lows, by way of qualifying his state- 
ments:— 

‘*Tl est un cas ou l’Angleterre passer- 
ait de lattitude défensive a l’offensive 
avec cette vigueur qui est dans son tem- 
pérament et qui est assez bien dépeinte 
par le nom de John Bull que s’est donné 
le peuple anglais: ce serait si quelqu’ une 
des grandes puissances de l’ Europe la 
provoquait ou la menagait. Il en serait 
de méme si, sans se voir |’ objet d’ atta- 
ques manifestes, elle constatait chez 
quelqu’ une des grandes puissauces un 
plan concerté d’avance pour la tenir 
sans cesse en alarme. II faudrait s’ at- 
tendre alors 4 voir l’Angleterre irritée 
par degrés déployer quelque jour avec 
éclat son courroux et frapper autant qu’ 
il dépendrait d’ elle un coup de tonnerre. 
Mais d’ aprés les dispositions que j’ aipu 
reconnoitre, d’ aprés tous les renseigne- 
ments que j’ ai pu recueillir, elle n’en 
viendrait 4 cette extrémité formidable 
qu’ aprés un mur examen et lorsqu’ elle 
aurait acquis la conviction qu’on en 
veut i son repos et dsasécurite. C’ est 
dire, ce me semble, qu'il est facile d’ 
éviter cette collision qui arracherait a la 
civilisation un long gémissement, ou, 
pour mieux parler, c’ est reconnoitre qu’ 
une parcille calamité sera conjurée.” 


Let it be our care that every thing 
be done, nothing left undone by 
the Government of this country, to 
corroborate the impression which 
M. Michel Chevalier’s visit has left 
upon his mind. It is, indeed, with 
unfeigned pleasure that we learn, on 
good authority, that on this point the 
Cabinet is unanimous to a man, and 
that no effort will be spared to put 
Great Britain in such a state that 
Europe may see that we have taken 
for our motto—“ Nemo me impuné 
lacessit.” 

In spite, however, of all the precau- 
tions and preparations we may make 

in spite of our “screws” and rifle 
corps, and Armstrong guns, the ques- 
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tion will force itself upon our minds 
—Will they all avail—has the French 
Emperor either the will or the power 
to keep the dogs of war in leash? If 
the 7imes, taking for its text the 
Revue Independante, may be believed, 
the responsibility of all the sanguin- 
ary diatribes poured forth against 
us by the French press, and of all the 
hostile feeling entertained towards us, 
according to the Revue Independante, 
by the great mass of the French na- 
tion, rests with the government of 
France, or in other words with Napo- 
leon the Third. But what is the 
RevueIndependante? Itisamonthly 
eriodical, published in London by 
[. Jeffs, the intelligent foreign book- 
seller of the Burlington Arcade, which 
has now reached its fifth number, and 
of which every page is inspired by an 
animosity little short of fiendish, and 
nothing short of legitimate, against 
the Emperor, who has baffled all their 
expectations and defied all their in- 
trigues. There cannot be amoment’s 
doubt that the grand aim which the 
contributors to this Revue propose to 
themselves is so to envenom the rela- 
tions as to produce a rupture between 
England and France. Confident as 
they are that a war with us would 
prove the downfall of the Napoleon 
dynasty, “never to rise again,” they 
do all they can to accelerate an event 
which might in the general scramble 
give the ascendancy to their own 
smarty. We do not pause to inquire 
oe far such a policy can be recon- 
ciled with the dictates of patriotism, 
we content ourselves with affirming 
that a publication conducted on such 
principles is fraught with unmixed 
mischief, and so far fulfils the aim of 
its founders. In proof of what we 
assert, we need but refer to the 7'%imes 
of the 15th of November. After 
commencing, as is its wont, by pro- 
testing against undue reliance on the 
assertionsand conclusions of anOrlean- 
ist organ, it went on as if the protest 
had never been made, and openly 
taxed the Emperor with doing all he 
could to foster in France hostility 
against Great Britain. Thatthe writer 
succeeded in making an immense sen- 
sation, perhaps in influencing the 
funds, and certainly in coming to the 
relief of stranded conversations in 
every drawing-room in the country 
for at least six-and-thirty hours, can- 
not for a moment be denied ; but to 
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any sober-minded lover of his country 
in this gloomy crisis— 
“Dum cure ambiguaw, dum spes incerta 
futuri,” 

would it not have appeared wor- 
thy of reflection that the mischief 
he did by writing such an article 
might be out of all proportion greater 
than any beneficial result which he 
might have proposed to himself? 
Could not the fact of the general ill- 
feeling against England, which is un- 
doubtedly current in France, have 
been insisted on, without endorsing the 
statements of the bitterest enemies of 
the Emperor, and setting the seal and 
sanction of suchajournal as the Z7%mes 
to the most malignant views of his 
conduct, character, and intentions ? 
Far more important in its bearing on 
the great question of questions—Shall 
we have a war with France /—is the 
attitude to be assumed in the coming 
Congress by the other great powers of 
Europe, such as Russia and Prussia ; 
for of Austria there can be no reason- 
able doubt. Of course, the popular 
notions respecting Napoleon’s schemes 
against us, as viewed by the Orleanist 
organ, may briefly be stated as fol- 
lows :—Napoleon only went to Sebas- 
topol that he might facilitate his de- 
signs on London. He forced upon us 
peace with Russia at the very moment 
when we were prepared to put forth 
all our strength, in order that this his 
moderation might at once secure for 
himself the alliance of the Czar, and 
produce a coolness between Russia 
and Great Britain. His hope was to 
have pursued the same course towards 
Austria, if he could only have secured 
our active co-operation. One part of 
his programme, however, was carried 
out; the war was abruptly cut short 
that moderation might, as before, 
reap its reward, and the desired cool- 
ness between us and Austria was 
brought about as much by our neu- 
trality as it would have been by our 
active hostility. He has detached, it 
is alleged, Austria and Russia more 
and more from England, and broken 
up the coalition against himself. Now, 
this theory is very plausible, but we 
much doubt whether it be true. Posi- 
tive evidence, indeed, we have none ; 
but rumour is pertinacious in assert- 
ing that Prussia and Russia refused 
to have any thing to say to the Con- 
gress, unless England consented to 
join it, which seems at least to imply 
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a preconcerted unity of action and of 
aim between the three powers. This 
rumour is corroborated by a very im- 
portant article in the Journal des 
Debats of the 15th November, pur- 
porting to give an account of the gene- 
ral results of the interview which took 
place recently between the Czar and 
the Prince Regent of Prussia. It 
would appearthat the harmony which 
reigned between the two potentates 
on the great questions which involve 
the peace and prosperity of Europe, 
was every thing that could be desired ; 
and it seems fair to infer that no such 
harmony could have existed if any 
schemes had been broached of a cha- 
racter decidedly hostile tothe interests 
of Great Britain. As far, indeed, as 
we are able to read the signs of the 
times, nothing would surprise us less 
than to find that Louis Napoleon’s 
cunning had overreached the mark, 
and that ere long the coalition against 
him will be stronger than ever. 

We have spoken of the attitude to 
be assumed at the Congress by Russia 
and Prussia, and this brings us to the 
second point on which we stated that 
it behoved the Government of this 
country to be at once resolute and 
cautious, namely, not to tolerate any 
armed intervention in the affairs of 
Central Italy. The difficulties which 
Lord John Russell and Lord Cowley 
will have to face at the Congress will 
be much simplified by a steady and 
straightforward adhesion to this fun- 
damental principle. Above all, let 
them bear in mind the memorable 
words of Mr. Canning in a letter to 
the British Ambassador at Vienna, in 
1822 :-— 


‘*TIf Prince Metternich has taught 
himself to believe that the House of 
Commons is merely a clog and impedi- 
ment to the free action of the counsel- 
lors of the Crown; that its preiudices 
are to be softened,its waywardness :o be 
soothed; but that the tenor of the go- 
vernment is in effect independent of its 
impulse ; that it is, in short, to be ma- 
naged, but not to be consulted, he is 
mistaken. Itis as essential apart of the 
national council as it is of the national 
authority ; and woe be to the minister 
who should undertake to conduct the 
affairs of this country upon the principle 
of settling the course of its foreign policy 
with a Grand Alliance, and should rely 
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upon carrying their decisions into effect 
by throwing a little dust in the eyes of 
the House of Commons.’”* 

But while the representatives of 
Great Britain, at what we persist in 
calling the coming congress, are care- 
ful to bear in mind the strict account 
which they will have to give before a 
British House of Commons, it is to be 
hoped, on the other hand, that no 
craven fear of unpopularity will in- 
duce them to swerve from the great 
principles of international law,’ by 
whomsoever advocated. And here it 
may be well to examine somewhat in 
detail the state paper, or circular de- 
spatch, addressed by Count Walewski 
to the French diplomatic agents of 
the Emperor, and which appeared in 
the Moniteur of Friday, November 
the 12th. Thesame journal, we should 
observe in passing, notifies that the 
Emperors of France and Austria “have 
agreed to convoke a congress, which 
will live to receive the communication 
of the treaties of Zurich, and to deli- 
berate on the best means of placing 
the peace of Italy on a solid and 
durable basis.” It would appear, then, 
that if the wishes of the two Em- 
perors are to be law, the congress is 
to be called together for two purposes 
—-first, aspecific, and, second, a general 
purpose: the former being to receive 
communication of the treaties of Zu- 
rich ; the latter, to deliberate on ques- 
tions of general policy. What are 
the treaties of Zurich! They are three 
in number. By the first, Austria gives 
Lombardy to France, with the condi- 
tions annexed ; by the second, France 
cedes that province to Sardinia ; the 
third, re-establishes the peace between 
the three belligerents. It appears, 
then, that of these three treaties, with 
the conditions annexed, the congress 
is simply to receive communication,— 
a phrase which seems designedly 
chosen to siguify a bald acquiescence 
in the fait accompli which has flowed 
from the war. The frontier-line be- 
tween Piedmont and Austria; the 
rayon to be conceded to the fortress of 
Peschiera (a question rendered intri- 
cate by the increased range of modern 
guns); the renunciation on the part of 
Austria of the right of keeping gar- 
risons in Ferrara, Commachio, and 
Piacenza ; the amount of debt incurred 


* «*George Canning and his Times,” p. 378. 
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by Austria in and for Lombardy, to be 
liquidated by Sardinia; the question 
of prisonersand of amnesty ;—all these 
are matters of detail connected with the 
cession of Lombardy, which, together 
with the cession itself, are simply to 
be endorsed by the powers who meet 
at the congress. These powers will 
be those whose names are attached to 
the treatiesof Vienna in 1815 (namely, 
Austria, England, France, Portugal, 
Prussia, Russia, and Spain), with the 
addition of Rome, the Two Sicilies, 
and Sardinia. It has been urged in 
some quarters, that the Duchies ought 
to send representatives to the Con- 
gress; but such a proceeding would 
only complicate the discussions, and 
mar their real interests: these could 
not be more warmly advocated than 
by Sardinia, or with less self-seeking 
than by England. And this brings us 
to the general purpose for which the 
congress is invited to meet, namely, 

“the best means of placing the peace 
of Italy on a solid and durable basis.” 

On this point M. Walewski’s despatch 
is not very explicit. It is not indeed 
at all desirable that it should be so. 
“ Questions reserved” and “left pend- 
ing” must necessarily bear a character 
of vagueness. They are three in num- 
ber, as we are led to infer :—1. The 
Duchies; 2. The Papal States; 3. 
Italian Confederation. Believing, as 
we do, that the existence of small 
states is one of the best guarantees of 
the balance of power, we arenotatonce 
prepared tosympathizewith the sweep- 
mgsystem of annexation which Victor 
Emmanuel has done his utmost to en- 
courage, and the French Emperor to 
check. That Austria should struggle 
tenaciously for the restoration of the 
reigning families is only natural; for 
not only is she nearly connected with 
them by marriage and descent, but 
also she has an ultimate claim on the 
reversion of the duchies—a claim 
founded on the treaty of 1738, and 
confirmed by that of 1815. Without 
pausing to inquire into the validity of 
claims founded on a contingent inheri- 
tance, we confess considerable weight 
must attach to the remarks of the fa- 
mous Electrician, Matteucci, in a very 
temperate paper on the wants and 
wishes of Central Italy,inarecentnum- 
ber of the Revue des Deux Mondes :— 
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“Tf for the sake of preserving their 
power and the rights of sovereignty, 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the 
Duke of Modena staked all their hopes 
on the victories of Austria, is it fair 
that the victories of the allied armies 
should secure to them those same ob- 
jects, to the detriment of populations 
so ardently united with ae and 
Piedmont?’ This memoir of Professor 
Matteucci’s is the more worthy of 
perusal, because its conclusions are 
diametrically opposed to those set 
forth by our ambassador at Flor- 
ence, in the official correspondence 
laid before Parliament. Mr. Scarlett 
loses no opportunity of stigmatizing 
the movement in the duchies gene- 
rally, and in Tuscany in particular, as 
the fruit of a deeply-laid and widely- 
spread conspiracy of the Piedmontese 
emissaries, and of a lavish circulation 
of Piedmontese gold. It is admitted, 
indeed, that popular feeling in Flor- 
ence, and all the other principal cities 
of Tuscany and Lucca, is unanimous 
on the side of Sardinia; but we are 
in the same breath reminded that this 
only shows how “active and com- 
prehensive the Piedmontese conspi- 
racy had been in gaining adherents in 
every direction to serve its own ob- 
** If Mr. Scarlett acknowledges 
that the activity of Piedmont was only 
to be equalled by its success, it is 
surprising that he should not have 
thought it incumbent on him to ex- 
plain how it came to pass that the 
adherents, won over on so large a 
scale as to constitute “popular unani- 
mity,” failed to perceive the diver- 
gency of their interests from what 
Mr. Scarlett designates as Piedmont’s 
“own objects.’ In another of his 
despatches, (No. 33), he meets the 
circumstantial statement of the Tus- 
can provisional government, that the 
Grand Duke intended to shell the 
city, by the vaguest possible denial. 
He has “reason to believe” that it is 
“a gross exaggeration of facts, if not 
altogether untrue ;” he informs his 
chief that “it is absolutely denied 
by less interested parties than the 
conspirators themselves, against the 
Grand Duke’s authority.” Now, in 
reply to these repeated charges of 
being merely the dupes of Piedmont, 
let us see what a man like Matteucci 
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has to say in defence. He meets simi- 
lar insinuations which come to him 
from other quarters, in the following 
terms :—“‘ As an Italian he would in- 
quire, in his turn, whetherit is serious- 
ly, by such hypotheses as these, that 

sople would attempt to explain what 
os come to pass in Italy during the 
last few months. Is it by the aid of 
some emissaries, and of some hand- 
fuls of money—an article of which 
Piedmont, he submits, has too urgent 
need for other purposes to afford to 
be profuse—that you can succeed in 
moulding, in a few days, the opinion 
of the great majority, and in gaining 
the adhesion of the most eminent men 
of a country ?’ As a representative of 
Florence at Turin, after the peace of 
Villafranca, just at the time when the 
Tuscan assembly was beingorganized, 
Professor Matteucci is prepared to as- 
sert, that in the ministers of the King 
of Sardinia he saw nothing which 
led him to suspect their sincere dis- 
interestedness and perfect patriotism. 
The fact is, he adds, that in Central 
Italy everybody has been a conspirator 
against the established order of things. 
It was generally felt that Piedmont, 
with its army and with the prestige 
of its monarchy, was the only power 
capable of heading Italian empanci- 
pation, and of giving guarantees for 
order and security in the future. If 
it be true, he concludes, as reason and 
experience prove, that the Italians 
are desirous of forming in the North 
of the Peninsula a state sufticiently 
strong to resist foreign intervention, 
and to defend efficaciously the inde- 
pendence of the nation, there can be 
no method, he conceives, for achieving 
this end more simple and more sure 
than the aggrandizement of Piedmont. 
It is thus that all large states have 
been formed, and the only advantage 
over their predecessors to which M. 
Matteucci lays claim on behalf of his 
countrymen, is that of employing 
“des procédés plus libres et plus 
naturels.” The truth, we apprehend, 
will be found to lie between the dis- 
passionate statements of M. Mat- 
teucci and the prejudiced insinuations 
of Mr. Scarlett. That the member 
of the Tuscan Council represents 
faithfully the feeling of the great 
majority of his countrymen, we do 
not for a moment doubt: but we think 
it only fair to suppose that in many 
instances the wish of annexation to 
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Sardinia has been nothing more than 
the readiest formula that could be 
found for emphasizing, as it were, 
their aversion to the reigning family. 
When the moment for reflection ar- 
rives, when the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins has been followed by the reaction 
incident to all revolutions, we think 
that the advocates of annexation 
must be prepared to meet with greater 
opposition than they had at first any 
ground to expect. Mr. Scarlett, in- 
deed, asserts (No. 89), on no less 
authority than that of the Tuscan 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, “ that 
although there was a strong Piedmon- 
tese party in Tuscany, the majority of 
the country were attached to the 
royal family, and would really desire 
to see, at a future time, their restora- 
tion;” a statement which, if true, 
would go far to account for the perti- 
nacity with which the French Em- 
peror seems to cling to the restoration 
of the Grand Duke. We suspect, 
however, that however averse a por- 
tion of the Tuscan population may 
ultimately be to absorption into Sar- 
dinia, their reply to the Emperor will 
be couched in similar words to those 
which the Romans used to Porsena: 
“Non in regno populum Romanum, 
sed in libertate esse: ita induxisse in 
animum hostibus potius, quam regibus, 
portas patefacere.” Will the his- 
torian be able to add of the Emperor 
Napoleon what Livy subjoins respect- 
ing the King of Clusium—* Rex vere- 
cundia victus, ‘quando id certum at- 
que obstinatum est,’ inquit, ‘neque 
ego obtundam sepius eadem nequid- 
quam agendo, nec Tarquinios spe 
auxilii, quod nullum in me est frus- 
trabor.’” <A very sensible resolution, 
which we recommend being placed as 
a motto to the preliminary bases of 
the congress. To sum up our opinion 
on the conduct to be adopted by our 
representatives at the congress, in 
the matter of the duchies, we think 
that the more rigidly they confine 
themselves to negativing any foreign 
or armed intervention on behalf of 
the reigning dynasties, the less likely 
they will be to get entrapped in 
Austrian wiles. It does not very 
materially signify what scheme the 
majority of the congress may adopt 
so long as it is thoroughly understood 
that no intervention will be allowed 
to force it on the acceptance of the 
Italians. As to the assertion of re- 
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versionary rights which Austria, no 
doubt, will endeavour to establish, this 
may be fairly upset—first, by stating, 
that as the existing dynasties are not 
yet extinct those claims cannot be said 
to have come into operation; and 
second, by an appeal to the principles 
of international law, which look upon 
a prince as deposed de jure as well as 
de facto, when his retirement from 
the throne is effected without any 
civil war, and without any attempt 
to retain so much as a yard square 
of his dominions. 

The question of the Papal States 
is one which it will require extreme 
delicacy and caution at the hands of 
the representatives of a great Protes- 
tant power. The sensation which 
has been caused throughout the Roman 
Catholic world by symptoms of a dis- 
memberment of the Papal States, and 
of any infringement of the temporal 
power of the Pope, is an indication of 
the antagonism with which any sug- 
gestions on the part of Protestant 
England would certainly be met. In 
1815 it was only through the remon- 
strances of such heretics as ourselves 
that the Legations escaped becoming 
the spoil of the faithful sons of the 
Church. Our interference on that 
occasion on behalf of the Vatican has 
not brought us in a harvest of grati 
tude suiticiently ample to induce us 
again to take any very prominent part 
in the matter. Lord John Russell, 
however, will scarcely be deemed to 
step beyond his province if he ven- 
tures to submit to the representatives 
of the Roman Catholic powers gene- 
rally, and to the Nuncio himself in 
particular, that the interests of Roman 
Catholicism will be seriously compro- 
inised—that a most dangerous crisis 
will come upon the Papacy—if their 
connivance at the abuses of the Le- 
gations should lead the world to 
suppose that the respect due to the 
Roman Catholic religion is incom- 
patible with the requirements of 
modern civilization, and with the exis- 
tence of a decent and orderly govern- 
ment; that that religion cannot tol- 
erate any sound administration of 
finance, any control over taxation, any 
discussion, however limited, on the 
exercise of authority, any admixture 
of a lay element in the functions of 
the state; or set up any claims to re- 
spect which are not enforced by 
foreign bayonets, or supported by ful- 
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minating bulls. In the middle ages, 
indeed, the Papacy was little of an 
incumbrance to Italy: its empire ex- 
tended over the whole world, and in 
the business of deposing monarchs, 
and patching up peace or fomenting 
war, as the case might be, the Pope 
had no time, so to speak, for mak- 
ing himself disagreeable in his own 
realm; at the time of the Renais- 
sance, again, the Pope was thoroughly 
national and Italian in his policy: 
but now the Roman legations are 
exposed to all the calamities of a cor- 
rupt administration and of an unscru- 
pulous tyranny without reaping any 
of the advantages of living under an 
Italian sovereign. As the head of 
the Roman Catholic world, his policy 
is necessarily anti-national ; and the 
only result of such a state of things 
must be a repetition of what took 
place in the fourteenth century,and a 
translation of the Pope to another 
quarter. But the time is not yet. M. 
Walewski states in the circular de- 
spatch above referred to, that the Em- 
peror has already received the assur- 
ance that the Holy Father only awaits 
an opportune moment to make known 
the reforms which he proposes con- 
ferring upon his states. We hail the 
intelligence with joy; but, perhaps, 
Lord John Russell might be allowed 
toremind the congress that the “frow- 
ard retention of custom is as turbu- 
lent a thing as innovation;” and that 
heretics at least are of opinion that 
there would be nothing very unchris- 
tian in considering no moment, how- 
ever soon, premature, and no occasion 
inopportune, for redressing the out- 
rages of violated justice, and for calm- 
ing the legitimate resentment of exas- 
perated thousands of men and women. 
Asrespects the Emperor of the French, 
we have full confidence in his using 
his utmost endeavours to accelerate 
the reforms which the Pope professes 
himself ready to concede. Among the 
causes which led to the Italian war,a 
chief place, we apprehend, should be 
assigned to the uniform resistance 
which the Pope had shown to the 
demands for reform which emanated 
from the Tuileries. Strong in the 
support of Austria, Pius the Ninth 
snapped his fingers at France. Ultra- 
montanism became rampant in the 
Gallivan Church, to an extent of 
which some idea may be formed from 
the recent manifestoes of the French 
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bishops, one of whom, Monseigneur 
Dupanloup, was so unmercifully cas- 
tigated by the author of La Question 
Romaine, M. Edmond About. Itwas 
in reality to counteract this para- 
mount influence of Austria at the 
Vatican, that Napoleon the Third 
came forward as the pretended cham- 
ion of Italy and of Italian liberty. 
hat such motives have a strong hold 
upon his mind may fairly be inferred 
from his memorable answer to the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, which in 
effect, if not in actual form, was as 
complete a snubbing as ever was ad- 
ministered to a mitre by a sceptre. 
Further corroboration of the Emperor's 
secret aversion to ultramontane tenets, 
which he must see are incompatible 
with the progress of modern society, 
is to be found in Montalembert’s re- 
cent pamphlet which we have already 
had occasion to quote. The whole 
gist of this pamphlet is to stigmatize 
the Emperor, to hold him up to the 
execration of Roman Catholic Chris- 
tendom, as the sworn foe of the Pa- 
pacy, as the fomenter of discord in 
the Papal States, and as the author of 
all the evils and embarrassments, past, 
present, and to come, by which the 
good government of those states is let 
and hindered. The language isthrough- 
out violent even to coarseness, and 
will effectually alienate any sympa- 
thies (mistaken sympathies, as we be- 
lieve), which may have been aroused 
for him at earlier stages of his voyage 
in pursuit of martyrdom. To these 
magniloquent flourishes on the sanc- 
tity of the temporal power of the 
Pope, Napoleon the Third might have 
retorted that potentates have been 
found in past history—and they among 
the most devout sons of the Church— 
who have used language far bolder 
than any he has employed respecting 
the necessity of keeping his eminence 
in check. Charles the Fifth, Duke of 
Lorraine, for example, in his political 
Testament (a document which has 
been the text-book of Austrian policy 
in Italy ever since the end of the seven- 
teenth century), advises the Emperor 
Leopold to show the Pope all possible 
respect in things spiritual, but as for 
temporals to keep him at Rome— 
“Commeil était autrefois 4 Avignon,” 
at the beck of the powers that be. 
We have now touched on two prin- 
cipal questions on which the Congress 
will have to decide. As regards the 
third, the formation of an Italian 
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Confederation and of a federal army, 
the outline drawn by M. Walewski is 
too faint for us to endeavour to fill it 
in on the present occasion by any 
conjectures or hopes for the future. 
In fact, the statement of the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs seems to 
us to be not merely vague, but contra- 
dictory. He couples the mention of a 
Confederation with a hint at the for- 
mation of a federal army,adding that 
Venetia, while remaining under the 
crown of Austria, is to form part of 
this association. A little further on, 
however, the separate administration 
and national army of Venetia are 
mentioned as objects of doubtful 
achievement. On the whole, we end 
as we began, by saying, that we are 
hopeful, and not altogether indis- 
posed to admit that the words which 
close Count Walewski’s paper will 
hereafter obtain the adhesion of the 
rest of Europe. For ourselves, we 
can honestly say that such a result 
would be hailed by us with inexpres- 
sible delight :— 

‘*He thinks, therefore,” says the 
Count in speaking of his imperial 
master, ‘‘ that he may already congra- 
tulate himself on the results of his in- 
tervention in the war which has just 
terminated. They mark a new era for 
Italy ; and, if time is requisite to allow 
a due appreciation of all their advan- 
tages, we may be allowed to suppose 
that by contributing powerfully to the 
prosperity of a people whose political 
state had been so long a permanent 
source of anxiety and danger to Europe, 
they will at the same time be one more 
guarantee for the consolidation and du- 
ration of the general peace. This the 
Cabinets cannot fail to admit as soon as 
the passing effects of an inevitable com- 
motion shall have given place to a regu- 
lar order of things, when a sound judg- 
ment may be formed, independentlyofany 
accidental circumstances, of the changes 
which the treaties of Zurich bring to 
the condition of Italy, as also the insti- 
tutions, the bases of which they contain.” 


Since the above was in type the 
Timeshas informed us that the French 
Government has desired the preféts 
throughout France to use their in- 
fluence to suppress irritating articles 
in the French press against England, 
provided always that no sacrifice of 
egitimate championship of the na- 
tional honour and interests be in- 
volved in such suppression. In this 
act of the French Emperor’s we read 
undeniable corroboration both of the 
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justice of the protest we have made 
above against endorsing the state- 
ments of the Revue Independante, 
and also of the truth of what the 
Emperor Napoleon has himself in- 
sisted on on more than one occasion, 
namely, that it has required no small 
effort on his part to make the Eng- 
lish alliance go down in France. We 
are glad to find that the Z7'%imes re- 
ceives this announcement in its co- 
lumns of this day (Nov. 21st), in a 
spirit worthy of all commendation. 
It does not indeed acknowledge that 
the fact of the Emperor having inter- 
posed in this manner is a proof that 
the ill-natured snarling with which 
the French papers have abounded 
met with no countenance from him ; 
but it admits, in becoming terms, the 
hearty sincerity of the good feeling 
with which this country is ready to 
renew relations of cordial amity with 
France, and wisely insists on the fact, 
that with no other dynasty of France 
have we any good grounds for sup- 
posing that such relations could be 
entertained. Indeed, our strongest 


hope in the maintenance of peace is 


founded on the difficulty we have in 
believing that the Emperor could 
allow himself to be goaded by any 
thing short of insanity into adopting a 
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policy of which his deadliest enemies 
are at once the most energetic and the 
most insidious supporters. Another 
item of news which the same journal 
contains, namely, the distribution of 
the Legion of Honour to divers and 
sundry city mayors and aldermen, 
should be interpreted, we apprehend, 
rather as a concession to the ignorant 
prejudices of the French in favour of 
the greatness of Milor Mayor than to 
any serious belief on the part of the 
Emperor that such decorations could 
exercise any influence on public opi 

nion in this country, where the act 
would rather be regarded as a mau- 
MASE plaisanterie. 

To conclude, we can only hope that 
no symptoms of calmer weather in 
the political horizon will allow the 
people of Great Britain to be drugged 
into a false sense of security, and to 
abandon those preparations for put- 
ting the country into a proper state 
of defence which at present are only 
in their infancy. No effort should be 
spared—let olive branches be never 
so plentiful, as we trust in God they 
may be—to render Rifle Corps of 
Volunteers a recognised element in 
our national institutions, and Rifle- 
practice a permanent feature in our 
national amusements. 


CHRISTMAS. 


O Curist, who wast a Child of old— 
Who camest down from a throne of light 
Far in the heart of the City of gold, 
Far in the depths of the Infinite: 
Who, well foreseeing the sorrow and scorn 
And shameful death ’twas Thine to know, 


Didst yet descend 


the Virgin-born— 


And with pure lips drain the chalice of woe. 


Though still we hail Thy time of birth, 
Though carol and anthem are not dumb, 
Few hearts there are on the sinstained earth 

Which feel that Thou indeed didst come : 
And the joyous words to the shepherds given, 
Are almost lost to the world agen— 
“ Glory to God in the highest Heaven! 
Good will and peace to the sons of men!” 


We take the bread Thy hands did break- 
We dare to drink the sacred wine— 
Though envy and hate in our hearts awake, 
Though the spirit which leads us is not Thine. 
O Child of the Love which knows no end— 
How long, how long must these things be ? 
When shall they who before Thee bend, 
Be guileless children, like to Thee ¢ 
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